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The Story of Somerset 


From the rocky, wooded bluff, 
a pretty valley burst upon the 


weary Hollander. He paused for 
a moment and stared down into 
the new and wonderful land. 

A glistening river’ stretched 
through the meadows, meandered 
through fields of golden corn that 
reached into an opalescent sky. 
On either side, towered a range 
of blue hills. Huge pines grew 
along the shale cliffs; sturdy oaks, 
chestnut and hickory trees in- 
habited the uplands. 

Indian tepees dotted the hill- 
sides, canoes glanced along the 
river. Here lived a friendly, but 
crafty, people. For this was the 
Raritan -Valley—the ‘“‘handsomest 
and pleasantest country that man 
can behold’’—into which Cornelius 
van Tienhoven, a Dutch secretary, 
had stumbled in 1650. 

Hendrik Hudson had sailed his 
Half Moon up the Hudson in 1609, 
New Netherlands was already es- 
tablished on Manhattan Island, but 
no white man had come as yet to 
the Raritan. 


Primitive Country 


The land was unflayed, the for- 
est and stream still in their pris- 
tine beauty. And then— 

van Tienhoven carried back ex- 
travagant stories about the Rari- 
tan King who used Mount Ployden 
as a throne, of gold and silver in 
the mountains to the north, of the 
fattest deer in the world and 60- 
pound turkeys that might be had 
for the shooting. 

In his wake, came Dutch trad- 
ers to bargain with the red men 
for “‘lyon’s skins’ and the scent 
of the civet cat, to purchase lands 
and begin settlements. 

Almost the entire northern half 


of what is now Somerset County 
was granted by the Raritan In- 
dians to Augustine Herman on De- 
cember 6, 1651. This was the 
first land in Somerset to be con- 
veyed to a white man. But Her- 
man never settled on it, although 
the grant was confirmed by the 
Dutch government. 

In England, Charles III. claim- 
ed all the land and provinces of 
the New Netherlands in 1663. To 
enforce the claim, he granted a 
charter to his brother, James, 
Duke of York and Albany, for all 
land west of the Connecticut River 
and east of the Delaware Bay. 

The Duke fitted out an expedi- 
tion under command of Colonel 
Richard Nicholls and sent it to 
take possession. Two vessels of 
50 guns each dropped anchor in 
New York harbor and 600 soldiers 
landed and took possession of New 
Netherlands without firing a single 
shot. 


Became British Subject 


The terms granted by the Duke 
of York were so favorable the 
Dutch stayed and became subjects 
of Great Britain. Colonel Nicholls 
was established as governor of the 
new province. From him, on Octo- 
ber 28, 1664, John Luke Watson 
obtained permission to purchase 
from the Indians a tract of land 
in about the same bounds as that 
granted Herman in 1651. 

This grant was the subject of a 
dispute for many years and finally 
was swallowed up in the grant to 
the 24 Proprietors in 1682. 

These were: 

James, Earl of Perth; John 
Drummond, Robert Barclay, David 
Barclay, Robert Gordon, Arent 
Sonmans, William Penn, Robert 
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Rudyard, Samuel 
Thomas 
Ambrose 


Thomas 

Thomas Hart, 
Richard Mews, 
Riggs, John Haywood, Gawen 
Lawrie, Hugh Hartshorne, Clem- 
ent Plumstead, Thomas Cooper, 
Edward Byllinger, James Braine, 
Thomas Barker, William Gibson 
and Robert Turner. 

Many of these owned tracts in 
Somerset County; their names are 
still to be found on existing deeds, 
but few actually settled here. 

At the date of the transfer, 
there was not a single town in the 
limits of the county. It was then 
a part of Middlesex. A _ single 
bridle path crossed Inians Ferry 
now New Brunswick, into West 
Jersey. 

The territory of Somerset was 
embraced in several purchases 
from the Indians. The principal 
ones are given here. 


First Indian Purchase 

First Indian purchase was made 
on May 4, 1681, from two Raritan 
chiefs, Konachama and Queero- 
mak. The tract extended to include 
the present village of Bound 
Brook, west to Middlebrook and 
north to the mountain. The price 
paid the Indians was 100 pounds 
in merchandise. Purchasers were 
Lord Philip Cartaret, John Palm- 
er, Gabriel Minville, Thomas Cod- 
rington, John White, John Dela- 
ville, Richard Hall and John 
Royce. 

Royce was from England, 
others New York 
Island. 

The tract thus acquired was 
“divided into five portions: John 
Royce had 877 acres; Thomas Cod- 
rington, 877 next to him; the pro- 
prietors, 1,170 acres next to the 
Bound Brook; Thomas Codring- 
ton, 1,000 acres near Chimney 
Rock, and next to the mountain. 
The remainder, north of the plot 
belonging to the proprietors, was 
not surveyed immediately.”’ 


West, 
Broome, 
Warne, 


the 
and Staten 


Second Indian purchase was 
dated September 12, 1681. Grant- 
ers were Machote, Negacape, 
Awips, and Pamascome. For 120 
pounds they sold to James Gra- 
ham, Cornelius Corsen and Sam- 
uel Winder a tract as follows: 

“Hxtending from Middle Brook 
on both sides of the Raritan, to a 
place called Rackahackwac (on 
an old map), the line between 
Caleb Miller and the late John M. 
Mann, and running on this line 
north along the mountain until it 
reaches Middle Brook, and down 
said Brook to the place of begin- 
ning.’’ In short, it extended from 
Middle Brook to the bridge at 
Raritan village. 

It included three plots facing 
the river and at least five north of 
them along the mountain. First 
of these west of the Brook was 
assigned to John Palmer and con- 
tained 877 acres. Second, also 877 
acres, went to John White. The 
third remained unappropriated. On 
the north, R. I. Hooper, Alexander 
McDowell and James Hooper had 
large possessions. 

The exact acreage in this grant 
is not stated, but it contained what 
now would be a princely inheri- 
tance. Somerville stands on it; 
and more than 30 farms were in- 
cluded in its extent. 

Sturdy Settlers 

The Dutch settlers were simple, 
unaffected and economical people. 
They lived chiefly within them- 
selves and knew nothing of the 
danger or disease incident to lux- 
ury and indolence. 

Their habits were reflected in 
their homes. Generally they were 
squat, low-ceilinged, one-story 
structures of heavy logs. Interiors 
were combination sleeping quar- 
ters and granaries. Their fire- 
places were unusually large and 
were designed to provide every 
member of the family with a seat 
around ‘the fire. 
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Children were brought up to 
habits of industry. Almost every 
son was taught some mechanical 
art, and every daughter was re- 
quired to know how to keep house. 





No woman was considered a fit 
candidate for marriage unless she 
could bring out stores of domestic 
linen, or otherwise show evidence 
of economy and industry. 


SEPARATED FROM MIDDLESEX 


Other purchases from the In- 
dians followed in quick succession, 
and before these, many acres had 
been claimed by settlers under 
patents from the Crown. Somerset 
County must have developed quite 
rapidly since the first Indian pur- 
chase for on May 22, 1688, it was 
set off from Middlesex County. 


The original of the act passed 
by the Provincial Congress that 
day at Perth Amboy is lost. A 
presumably accurate transcript in 
Learning and Spicer’s Grants and 
Concessions states the reason for 
Somerset’s creation as follows: 


“The uppermost part of the 
Raritan River is settled by per- 
sons, whom, in their husbandry 
and manuring their lands, are 
forced upon ways quite different 
from the other 
farmers of Middlesex County. Be- 
cause of the frequent floods that 
carry away the fences on their 
meadows, the only arable land 
they have, and so, by consequence 
of their interests, are divided from 
the other inhabitants of said coun- 
ty, now therefore, etc.” 


Named For English Peer 


Somerset was the eighth county 
to be established in New Jersey. 
Its name came from Lork Berkley 
who was raised to the peerage by 
the Duke of York for having won 
a battle at Scratton in Somerset, 
England, in 1658. 

The county seat was established 
at Six-Mile-Run in 1714. When 
the court house burned in LVR (oct hd 
was re-erected at the present Mill- 
stone, then known as Somerset 


inhabitants and. 


Court House. This was destroyed 
by the British during the Revolu- 
tion. After the war, the county 
seat was established at Somerville, 
then called Raritan. 


The Great Raritan Road was 
laid out in 1684 from Piscataway 
to Bound Brook and along the 
north branch of the Raritan River 
almost to Somerville, and was con- 
tinued to the Raritan Branches 
two years later. 

No county has had its boun- 
daries changed so many times as 
Somerset. Its western boundary 
was much the same as it is now, 
but the others were frequently 
shifted. Parts of all counties 
bordering Somerset have at one 
time been embraced’ within it. 

In 1692, the various counties in 
New Jersey were divided into 
townships by the Legislature, but 
Somerset remained as one until 
1693. At that time, Piscataway in 
Middlesex included large sections 
of the present southeastern portion 
of Somerset. In 1741, part of 
Sussex was sliced off and trans- 
ferred to Somerset. 


Hight years later, the line was 
fixed between Somerset and Morris 
counties, the latter having been 
formed in 1739. It was not until 
1850 that a triangle of land in the 
southeastern section of Somerset 
was transferred from Franklin 
Township to the City of New 
Brunswick and until then Rutgers 
University was in Somerset County. 


Fix Disputed Line 


In 1876, the line between Som- 
erset and Union counties was fixed 
along the Green Brook. Since, 
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there have been no changes, al- 
though a commission fixed a dis- 
puted line between Somerset and 
Middlesex counties near Seabring’s 
Mills some years ago. 

The most central county in the 
state, Somerset is about 25 miles 
long, with an average width of 15 


SOMERVILLE 


Seat of the county is Somerville, 
36 miles from New York and about 
the same distance from Easton and 
Phillipsburg. It is 20 miles from 
Trenton and 64 from Camden and 
Philadelphia. 


Somerset is one of the smaller 
counties of the state, having an 
area of 305 square miles, 55 per 
cent of which is farmland. The 
county is composed of 22 town- 
ships, boroughs and towns. 

In 1930 the population was 
65,328. 


miles. On the north it is bounded 
by Morris County; east by Middle- 
sex, west by Hunterdon, south by 


Mercer. It is watered by the Rari- 
tan River, second largest river in 


New Jersey, and its various 
branches. 
COUNTY SEAT 

Five major railroads pass 


through the county—the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, the Phila- 
delphia and Reading, the Port 
Reading, the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 
These lines connect 30 passenger 
and freight stations. There are 
four local bus lines, five inter- 
county lines and three inter-state 
systems. A network of 800 miles 
of road connects all sections of the 
county. 
Early Pioneers 
Pioneers of Bedminster were 


SOMERVILLE’S FAMED WALLACE HOUSE 





This old dwelling on Washington place here was General 
Washington’s headquarters during the winter of 1778-79. 
His troops were at Middlebrook. House is today maintained 
as a museum by the Revolutionary Memorial Society of N. J. 
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Scotch Presbyterians and at Pluck- 
emin they were the first permanent 
settlers. Bedminster was named 
for an English town. 

The Germans who came to 
PJuckemin were the remnants of 
the soldiers engaged by Queen 
Anne in her wars with Spain. They 
were of the Palatinate, and feared 
death at the hands of their Catho- 
lic neighbors at the end of the war. 

As a reward for their services, 
the Queen granted them as many 
thousand acres as they could lay 
hands on in any unappropriated 
spot in her domain. They chose 
Livingston Manor, on the Hudson 
above New York. There they 
flocked by the thousands in 1710. 


Fled Winters 


Rigors of the winter sent hun- 
dreds westward to the Schuylkill 
Valley in Pennsylvania. Gradually, 
they extended their settlements 
from above Reading into old Ger- 
mantown and New Jersey. Some 
found their way into the Washing- 
ton Valley about 1720. 

God was their greatest passion 
and earlier than 1730 they had 
erected a log church. It stood on 
a knoll about a mile east of Pluck- 
emin. It was abandoned about 
1750 when St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church was built. 

Moss-grown tombstones in the 
graveyard tell the names of prob- 
able builders: John Melick, who 
died November 16, 1763, undoubt- 
edly was one; Jacob Eoff, who ron- 
ducted a tavern closeby in 1750, 
perhaps another, and John Teeple, 
who was the village blacksmith, 
probably fashioned every nail and 


hinge that went into the building. » 


The Rev. Henry Muhlenberg, 
who was to the Lutheran Church 
what Frelinghuysen was to the 
Dutch and Ansbury to the Metho- 
dist, was the first regularly in- 
stalled pastor. 

His two sons, Peter A. and 
Henry Melchoir, were educated in 
Europe. Peter became a minister 





and preached at Pluckemin; later 
he removed to Virginia and be- 
came the fighting pastor of the 
Revolution. His brother, Henry, 
an eminent botanist, succeeded him 
in the Pluckemin pulpit. 

The Lutheran congregation fail- 
ed to prosper. It became so small 
through inter-marriages, deaths 
and removals, that about 1812 the 
famous old church fell into dis- 
repair. Its tottering walls threat- 
ened to fall on school children who 
played about them and its timbers 
were hacked down and carried 
away for fuel. The land on which 
if was built had been granted by 
Jacob Eoff. 

On his death, title reverted to 





A Distinguished Son 





The Hon. Theodore Frelinghuy- 

sen, who ran with Clay for Vice 

President. He was chancellor of 

New York University, United 

States Senator and also president 
of Rutgers College. 
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his daughter, Mary, and from her 
to Abraham van Arsdale, her hus- 
band. He tore the roofless edifice 
down with a battering ram some 
years later. 


Methodists Disband 


On its site a group of Metho- 
dists erected a frame building in 
1831. For some reason that con- 
gregation failed to grow and the 
church was moved to another site 
and converted into a school. The 
Pluckemin Presbyterian Church 
was later built on the same site as 
its two predecessors. 

Pluckemin is the only place in 
the United States so named. Tele- 
grams need only to be addressed 
to Pluckemin. From obscurity, 
its name was heralded to the na- 


tion January 5, 1777, when Wash- 
ington at the head of a ragged, 
barefoot, half-starved, but victori- 
ous army, stopped at Eoff’s tavern 
and wrote to Congress that Prince- 
ton was won. 


The army encamped that night 
in a field owned by John Boylan 
and next day marched to Morris- 
town. 


Land titles came to families 
from the Earl of Perth and his 
patentees, among whom were 
James Alexander, father of Lord 
Stirling, and the Dunstars. Among 
first actual settlers were Abraham 
van Arsdale, Gisbert Sutphen, John 
van Doren, Hugh. Gaston, Sr., the 
Smyths, the Seabrings, the Cast- 
rers, the Craigs. 


FENNER HOUSE AT PLUCKEMIN 





Historians are somewhat confused on just who rode a horse 


up and down the Fenner House stairs on a wager. 


Some 


Say General Washington, others a British officer, a militia- 


man. 


The house still stands on Pluckemin’s main street. 
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SQUIRE WORTMAN, PATRIOT 


An old day book of 1760 shows 


that John Wortman, afterward 
the doughty “Old Squire Wort- 
man’’ of Pluckemin, purchased 


seven pounds of rice and a gallon 
of rum from a store at Bromley’s 
or Burnt Mills. Apparently Wort- 
man, who emigrated from Holland 
in 1750, was living in the vicinity 
at the time. : 

A patriot by inclination, Wort- 
man was a blacksmith by trade. 
He was also a justice of the peace. 
At his shop, Washington and his 
staff frequently had their horses 
shod. 


Some time later he bought 500 
acres of land in Pluckemin and 
erected a long, low old-fashioned 
house. Its site was known as the 
old Wortman homestead for years 
later. 

In this house the patriots Gis 
bert Sutphen, Aaron Melick and 
Colonel Hunt met to plan resist- 
ance to the British more than a 
year before the Declaration of 
Independence was signed. A bold 
and daring act, it made them 
marked men. They were liable to 
be hung by the first British officer 
who caught them. 

In some way word of their meet- 
ings reached Bill Stewart, a no- 
torious character, brother of Laf- 
ferty Stewart, Public Enemy No. 1 
of the day. Both were sons of a 
demi-monde, who had gained a 
certain reputation for shielding 
Bill McDonald, murderer. 

Justice of the peace, who learn- 
ed McDonald was intimate with 
the woman, captured him in the 
cellar. He was hung afterward. 
The Lafferty house later became 
the old Davenport homestead. No 
one living knew when it was built. 
Some time after 1800, John I. 
Gaston bought it and sold it to 
Davenport. 


Raid of Bill Stewart 


Stewart waited until after 
Washington’s army was absent 
from Pluckemin and notified the 
British at New Brunswick the time 
was ripe to forage where they 
might and capture whom _ they 
could Led by him, a body of 
Light Horse ravaged Bound Brook 
and sped on to Pluckemin. 

At Captain Isaac van Arsdale’s 
home they stopped and demanded 
that he surrender. van Arsdale 
fied into the bushes and, when the 
raiders moved on, rallied all the 
men of the neighborhood. They 
hid in a hollow and waited for 
the raiders to return. 


The British battered in the 
door of the Lutheran church, 
hacked the pulpit with their 
sabres, smashed windows and 
broke pews. Then they struck out 
for Larger Cross Roads, hoping to 
capture some of the prominent 
men who lived there. But they 
had fled to the woods. In the 
absence of roads and the bushy 
state of the country, the Light 
Horse turned back. A shower of 
bullets greeted them as they rode 
past the spot where van Arsdale 
and his men were concealed. How 
many were injured is unknown, 
for the British raced to Bound 
Brook without returning the fire. 

Sutphen had perhaps more in- 
fluence on the early history of 
Bedminster than any other man. 
He was born in Blawenberg in 
1702, and came to Bedminster 
about 1749. He appears to have 
been the pioneer settler in this 
neighborhood. 


The old Gisbert Sutphen home- 
stead was above Larger Cross 
Roads, but he had many earlier 
homes. Gisbert was commissioned 
under King Charles III as a jus- 
tice of the peace for Somerset 
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County. Uneducated, he could not 
write a word of English at the 
time. 

Colonel Hunt was born in Con- 
necticut, accompanied young Har- 
denburg to Holland and witnessed 
his marriage. Returning, he went 
into the mercantile business and 
married Mary Woodman of Som- 
erset County. Before he married, 
he kept store at Dr. Vanderveer’s 
mills. Hunt was later in the army 
under General Frelinghuysen. 

A historic dwelling still stand- 
ing on Pluckemin’s main street is 
the Fenner house, once occupied 
by the Rev. Mr. Cornell. Its inter- 
ior, unaltered since the Revolu- 
tion, has fallen into decay. There 
is a tradition that General Wash- 
ington rode his horse up and down 
the stairs on a wager. Later a 
British officer duplicated the feat. 
Dr.’ -A. W.* MeDowell, in “Our 
Home” related a militia officer did 
the same thing some time after- 
ward. 

During the winter of 1778-1779, 
a large part of the Colonial army 
was quartered at Pluckemin. They 
occupied the slope east of the vil- 
lage and camped on grounds of 
John Boylan and Dr. Vanderveer. 
Pluckemin then was pretty much 
the center of all social activity. 


Despite the privations the rank 
and file of the army suffered that 
winter, Pluckemin was the stage 
for a social event that never since 
has been equaled. The first an- 
niversary of the alliance with 
France was the occasion for a 
grand ball and reception. 

For the fete a pavilion 100-feet 
long was specially built. In it, 
there were 13 arches, each sur- 
mounted by illuminated paintings. 
The first picture represented the 
Battle of Lexington—title ‘‘The 
Scene Opened.’ Others showed 
Britain as a decaying empire, 
America as a rising nation, fallen 
heroes, peace and the olive branch. 
There were only 70 ladies as danc- 
ing partners and 400 men. 


General Washington opened the 
ball with Mrs. Knox, wife of the 
General. The band played on and 
on and the dance lasted till dawn. 


Larger Cross Roads has an in- 
exhaustible fund of legend and 
history. Here lived the fighting 


men who raised Bedminster’s 
quotas during the Revolution, and 
at Captain Nathaniel Porter’s tay- 
ern they met for years afterward 
to fight their battles again over 
cider and beer. 


SPY FOR WASHINGTON 


John Sutphen kept one tavern at 
Larger Cross Roads during the 
war, and was a spy for Washing- 


ton. To get into the enemy’s camp 
and find out their plans, he played 
the part of a horse thief. He stole 
horses from farmers in the neigh- 
borhood and sold them to the 
British. Many legends have grown 
up about his ingenuity. 

Ing 177 7 JFohn Finley ran a 
hotel at Larger Cross Roads. The 
east and west road passing through 
this place was laid out in 1745. 


IO 


Once it was the center of a great 
community trade. 

Settlement of Lesser Cross 
Roads was begun at the close of 
the Revolution. John Melick kept 
a tavern there about 1870. A 
post office was established in 1835. 
The Bedminster church was a 
short distance beyond the corners. 
The first church was built in 1759, 
torn down in 1817 and a new one 
erected in: 1810; | Ingepaa ie 
hamlet had one hotel, one store, a 
blacksmith’s shop, one post office 
and a score of houses. 
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Peapack-Gladstone 

Peapack-Gladstone is a. borough 
carved out of Bedminster Town- 
ship. Snell described Peapack as 
being on the road that ran north 
and south along the Peapack and 
Lawrence Brook, a long, strag- 
gling village. Before 1880, a saw 
and gristmill had been erected on 
the swift-moving stream. In 1808, 
there were only fcur houses in 
the hamlet. The van Dorens lived 
a little to the west; their mill 
was erected that year. Lime burn- 
ing began in 1794, but no exten- 
sive operations were carried on 
until 1830. In 1880, about 200,- 
000 bushels were produced. The 
place contained then a hotel, two 
grist-mills, two churches, four 
stores, three blacksmith shops, 
three -wagon shops, a distillery, 
six perpetual lime-kilns. 

Finely paved streets connect the 
two sections of the borough today. 
Most of the business of Peapack- 
Gladstone is carried on in Glad- 
stone. 

Lamington 

Lamington was settled by the 
same Scotch-Irish as Pluckemin 
and at about the same time. Land 
on which this hamlet is located 
was purchased in 1741 by James 
Alexander, father of Lord Stirling, 
and Daniel Donalson Dunstar, and 
comprised nearly 600 acres. 

Eminent Presbyterian divines 
have presided over its old church 
and it was once the home of the 
famous Betty McCoy. 

The first church was built in 
1740. The first pastor was the 
Rev. James McCrea. He had hard 
work in those days: the morals of 
people were bad and infidelity was 
prevalent. 

As a girl, Betty was captured 
by the Indians and taken to Vir- 
ginia. One day she escaped and 
hid in a brush pile. The savages 
set brush around her on fire, but 
somehow the heap under which 


Tek 


she was concealed escaped the 
flames. This she considered a 
divine act and vowed to become a 
Christian. 

Ministered to Sick 

Reaching the Colonial army, she 
served as a vivandere and minis- 
tered to the sick and dying 
throughout the southern cam- 
paign. At the close of the war, she 
found her way to Lamington and 
commenced a mission going from 
house to house spreading the 
Gospel in a rough but earnest way. 

She was as peculiar a woman as 
she was good. She lived alone in 
a tiny log house which neighbors 
built for her near the blacksmith’s 
shop. Later, she removed to New 
York. 

Pottersville was the scene of an 
early mill. In the records of 1741, 
the name Potter occurs frequently. 
It was the name of Richard Potter, 
a land-owner on both sides of the 
Lamington. Founder of Potters- 
ville was Sering Potter. In 1865, 
a Reformed Church was erected. 

Bedminster 

The first purchase of land in 
Bedminster was made by Margaret 
Winder on May 20, 1690. She was 
the daughter of Thomas Rudyard, 
deputy governor of the state in 
1682. The tract contained 1,000 
acres on both sides of the North 
Branch, opposite the junction of 
that stream with the Lamington. 
Campbell and Blackwood bought a 
tract on the north side of the 
Lamington on April, 1683. In 
June, 1701, Dr. John Johnson and 
George Willcocks secured 3,150 
acres and in October that same 
year bought the Indian title of 
“Tallaquapie and Nicholas Elspie, 
Merchant Indians.’’ 

Bedminster was organized as a 
township April 4, 1749. Early rec- 
ords were destroyed when the 
town house of Aaron Longstreet, 
then township clerk, burned in 
1845. 
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Bound Brook 


Bound Brook is Somerset’s old- 
est settlement. It was purchased 
from the Indians in 1681 by Philip 
Carteret, first colonial governor of 
New Jersey, and six other men 
from New York and Staten Island. 
Its area was included in the first 
Indian purchase. 


The Indians had a name for it 





and it wasn’t Bound Brook. It 
was Rakahovawalaby. Translated, 
it meant ‘‘the round plain by the 
deep. crooked river.”’ 


The Stars and Stripes were first 
unfurled as the national emblem 
at Camp Middlebrook in the nearby 
hills when Washington and the 
army were stationed there. The 
original flag is in Continental Me- 
morial Hall, Washington. 


UNEVEN BATTLE OF BOUND BRCOK 


Bound Brook is also noteworthy 
as the scene of the ‘“‘victorious re- 
treat’’ of the American forces to 
the hills after the Revolutionary 
Battle of Bound Brook. This oc- 
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curred April 13, 1777, when a 
force of 4,000 British troops from 
New Brunswick surprised 500 men 
under General Benjamin Lincoln’s 
command. 


The general had his headquar- 
ters in “The Battery,” an old 
house, later the site of the Bolmer 
garage. Somehow the British de- 
tachments slipped through the 
Colonial guards and were within 
200 yards of Lincoln’s camp before 
the alarm was given. 


ars. 
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The general sprang from his 
bed, leaped into the saddle, and, 
with one of his aids, rallied his 
men. He led them between the 
closing ranks of the British and 
escaped to the mountains with 60 
killed and wounded. Supplies of 
his garrison and three cannon 
were captured. 

A stone tablet at Main and East 
Main streets marks the site of the 
battle. 

Destroyed Houses 


The British at that time were 
mapping out the country in prep- 
aration for a thrust by Sir William 
Howe at Washington, then en- 
camped at Morristown. Bound 
Brook was in the direct line of 
march. In the few hours they were 
in Bound Brook, the British de- 
stroyed houses, raided farms of 
horses and cattle and supplies. 

The British returned to New 
Brunswick and Washington came 
up to Camp Middlebrook in the 
winter of 1778-1779 to be in strik- 
ing distance if Lord Howe carried 
out his contemplated move. 

Just over the first range of 
mountains toward Martinsville on 
the right side of the road, the 
Colonial Army established a per- 
manent camp. Forts were built 
and one-room huts thrown up for 
the soldiers. From 10 to 12 men 
lived in each hut. 


While there, the troops suffered 
sreatly from cold and hunger. . 
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Greatest task of Washington was 
to prevent his men from plunder- 
ing homes of villagers for food. 


Molested, the inhabitants, most 
of them half-inclined to the Tory 
side, would swing entirely to the 
enemy, On April 20, 1779, five 
men were taken to the gallows at 
Middlebrook Heights for robbery 
and desertion. Three were par- 
doned as halters were being placed 
around their necks. 


Despite Washington’s caution, 
history shows the troops foraged 
pretty liberally through the sector. 
In one case, they ripped a house 
apart and carted the lumber away 


while the oowner’s back was 
turned. 
An inventory of goods taken 


from the home of Elias Van Court 
included ‘‘one saddle about half 
worn, the upper part of a desk, 
post and rail fence, one small pine 
table and three chairs.”’ 

The inventory concluded: 


“My dwelling entirely destroyed 
except the frame standing and 
ruff thereon and kitchen of 10 feet 
frunt and 25 feet in rear all en- 
tirely gone.’’ 

Bound Brook at that time was 
infested with robbers, highway- 
men, cut-throats of every descrip- 


‘tion. 





It was a rare incident if a 
horse was not stolen every night. 
A Tory bandit, Hetfield, was at the 
head of this business. On one oc- 
casion of which there is record 
three men were hung for horse 
stealing in front of a tavern oppo- 
site Clark’s mill. The bandits 
made frequent raids on the Rari- 
tan, stole the horses and sold them 
to the British. 


While the English lay at New 
Brunswick, their officers had the 
habit of stealing out to Bound 
Brook. Tory sympathizers would 
receive them in the dead of night 
allow them to sleep in their homes. 
The story goes that one night a 
patriot named Henry Cook cap- 
tured a Britisher in his bed in one 
of these homes and turned him 
over to the Colonial army. 


Bound Brook was a small vil- 
lage in 1778. There was one prin- 
cipal street, Main street. It began 
at the bridge, crossed the Raritan 
to South Bound Brook, turned at 
where Bolmer’s garage stands and 
swung down almost the same 
course as it does today. Instead 
of turning at the Shunpike, the old 
road went past the Middlebrook 


Hotel and out into the open coun- 
try in the direction of Easton. 


SOLDIERS CELEBRATE XMAS (HIC) 


Down to the village Christmas 
Eve in 1778 came four of Wash- 
ington’s soldiers. It was a cold 
night and a sharp wind whisked 
wisps of snow along the dark 
street. Establishments open for 
business that night were the store 
of Tobias van Norden, which 
stood where the hardware business 
of James C. Hansen, 412 East Main 
street, stands today; William 
Moore’s hat shop, John Castner’s 
shoe repairing business, both ad- 
joining van Norden’s, and directly 
opposite them, the Bound Brook 


' tavern, “Sign of the Buck.”’”’ 
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Into the tavern, then kept by 
Sam Walker, the men strode, ig- 
noring the tap room in the nearby 
Middlebrook Hotel. The reason 
was that word had gone back to 
the camp that on Christmas Eve 
Walker was setting up Tom-and- 
Jerrys for the customers. 

With paydays in the Colonial 
army being few and far between, 
it was only natural they should 
seek hospitality where it was free. 

Each soldier drank four mugs 
of the ‘“‘wassail’’ and with each 
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COMMANDER’S ROCKY HILL HEADQUARTERS 





Last war-time iheadquarters of General Washington, Rock- 
ingham, once was the home of the famous Judge Berrien. 
Here the commander-in-chief penned his farewell address to 
the army, delivered it first to his staff from the second-floor 


drink pledged one another a Merry 
Christmas. Outdoors again, a song 
seemed called for. There was no 
“Sweet Adeline’ to sing — that 
song was not written until nearly 
150 years later—but one of them 
knew some of the words of an- 
other. 

To the graveyard of the Bound 
Brook Presbyterian Church, a lit- 
tle back of the main road, they 
went. Cornoral Ruddigen stood on 
a flat tombstone and led his friends 
in the song: 


“Here we come a-wassailing among 
the leaves so green 

Here we come a-wandering, so fair 
to be seen, 

Love and Joy come to you, and to 
you your wassail too, 


And God send you a happy New 
Viears 
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Sang ‘With Gusto 


They sang it with such gusto 
that the chorus brought several 
companions who had just arrived 
from the camp. It also brought 
the Rev. Israel Reed, pastor of the 
church, who read to them a lec- 
ture on “common decency” in 
selecting a graveyard to sing “ri- 
bald”? songs. 

That was a legend about which 
families in Bound Brook talked 
for many years. 

One of the consecrated spots at 
South Bound Brook is the Staats 
House, once the headquarters of 
Baron Frederich von Steuben, Ger- 
man-trained Inspector General of 
the Colonial Army. Steuben lived 
there in 1778-1779 and he was 
frequently visited by Washington 
and other high-ranking officials. 
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Owner of the house was Abra- 
ham Staats, devoted friend to the 
cause of freedom. The house, later 
to be occupied by the LaTourettes, 
still stands on Main Breet, South 
Bound Brook. 

Another historic house is the 

Van Horne mansion near The Calco 
Chemical Company, Inc. Not far 
from either on the north side of 
the Easton turnpike, about 20 feet 
back from the road, stood Her- 
bert’s Mill. 
_ It was erected by John Camp- 
bell, but history does not tell in 
what year. The name Herbert’s 
was acquired from the fact that 
starting in 1817, the property was 
owned by the John. Herberts, 
father and son, from that year 
down to the close of the last cen- 
tury. 

The mill is unique in that it was 
erected nearly two miles from the 
source of power. The turnpike was 
the main artery in those days and 
it is believed the mill was placed 
at that site as being convenient to 
farmers. 

Turning on the water was an 
event which hundreds of farmers 
witnessed. The mill-race started at 
Chimney Rock and ran across the 
fields into an open brook to a 
short distance back of the mill 
where a flume carried the water to 
the top of the wheel and into the 
buckets. It had what was known 
as a 30-foot ‘‘head,”’ or aOR into 
the pit below. 

The mill water-wheel was 92 
feet in circumference and in it 
there was less than a variation of 
one inch. In winter, ice formed 
on the wheel and stopped it from 
turning. 

In addition to running the mill, 
John Herbert, Jr., had a plaster- 
mill in the same building. Green- 
backs and silver received by him 
were taken to New York and ex- 
changed for gold money. With 
that he went to Canada and pur- 


“chased plaster 
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in car-load lots. 
The plaster, largely gypsum, was 
ground at the mill and sold to 
farmers as a fertilizer and soil 
sweetener. 

The old mill frequently was 
rushed. It was the custom after 
cutting and threshing wheat to 
store it in so-called granaries until 
March the following year. That 
month was thought to be the best 
time for grinding into flour. 

Ran Day and Night 

The rush would be so great that 
the line of wagons would extend 
from the mill back to the now 
railroad crossing on the turnpike. 
The mill would run continuously 
day and night until the rush was 
over. 

In 1903, it was torn down by 
the chemical company which ac- 
quired it with the land on which 
it stood. Advertisements were 
tacked to its rotting frame during 
its last years. Once it was the 
gathering place for the folk of the 
countryside, later a glorified bill- 
board, now only a memory for the 
older generation. 

The Bound Brook Presbyterian 
Church was established about 
1700. It has been re-built, im- 
proved and altered many times 
down through the years. Light- 
ning struck the steeple July 19, 
1857, causing considerable dam- 
age. 

The brook east of the village 
was the boundary line of lands 
granted to settlers at Perth Am- 
boy and its vicinity. The name 
“‘Bound Brook”’ occurs as early as 
1660. For many years settlements 
on both sides of the river were 
known by this name, the village of 
Bloomingdale bearing the name 
South Bound Brook. 

A hotel was kept at Bound 
Brook by Peter Harpending before 
the Revolution, later being known 
as the Frelinghuysen House. The 
Middlebrook Hotel was built in 
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1798 by John Van Duyn and in 
more recent vears has been given 
up as a hotel. This house is fa- 
mous as the meeting place of offi- 
cers and soldiers during the war, 
and still bears on its low ceiling 
marks of cuts made by bayonets. 
The original road from Raritan to 
New Brunswick ran past the hotel. 
Built First House 

Only one of the original pur- 
chasers of Bound Brook to settle 
there was Thomas Codrington. In 
1683, he built a mansion on part 
of his 877 acres along the Middle- 
brook. It was the first house in 
Bound Brook and in Somerset. 

The Evergreen Home for Episco- 
pal Women now stands on its site. 
Behind it is the Codrington Park, 
land for which was donated by the 
late George M. LaMonte. 

About 1700, George Cossart, 
Samuel Thompson and Jacob De- 
Groot bought from John Royce 
almost all land on which Bound 
Brook now stands. In 1731, a 
bridge Known as the Queen’s 
bridge was thrown across the 
river. The next bridge was con- 
structed in 1875. <A postoffice was 
established in 1803 with Joseph 
Mollison as first postmaster. 

The Bound Brook Hotel was 
erected on the site of the Cossart 
house of former years. 

Until about 1836, Bound Brook 
was not much more than a strag- 


“modern tempo, 


gling village. Its connection with 
the outer world was through the 
old Swift-Sure stages, established 
before the Revolution. At first, 
it ran along the Old York road 
through Bound Brook only once a 
week; later, three times a week. 

With the opening of the Dela- 
ware and Raritan Canal in 1836 
and the coming of the New Jersey 
Central to Bound Brook in 1839 
a new era dawned for the village. 
Old Bound Brook, with its mem- 
ories of buff and blue, vanished 
into the past. 

About 1838, there were only 10 
stores, 80 dwellings, 90 families 
and 566 inhabitants. Population 
in 1930 was 7,558. Bound Brook 
is the seat of many industries, 
chief among them being The Calco 
Chemical Company, Inc. 

Somerville 

Somerville, the county seat, is 
pleasantly located in the Raritan 
Valley, 10 miles from New Bruns- 
wick and 28 from Trenton. Of 
it antedates the 
Revolution by almost a century. 

In the Revolution, a tavern was 
kept where the Hotel Somerset is 
now. The county seat was estab- 
lished here in 1784 after the Brit- 
ish burned the Court House at 
Millstone. A log court was erect- 
ed that year, and in 1798 a newer 
one, replaced in 1909 by the pres- 
ent handsome building. 


SETTLED BY DUTCH, HUGUENOTS 


In 1794, there were only three 
dwellings in Somerville. Until 
1809, it was known as Raritan, 
after the Indians from whom it 
was purchased. From that time it 
has grown from hamlet to village, 
township to borough. Earliest set- 
tlers were Dutch and French 
Huguenots who emigrated from 
Long Island in 1683. 

The Church of the Raritan— 
now the First Dutch Reformed 
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Church of Somerville—was organ- 
ized 1690. In 1779, Simcoe’s raid- 
ers burned it as well as the court 
house at Millstone and when the 
court moved to Raritan in 1784, it 
was used as court and church com- 
bined. The story of both church 
and court are told in greater detail 
elsewhere. Prior to erection of 
the new court, all business of the 
county seat was transacted in 
Tunison’s Tavern. 
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About two miles southeast of 
Somerville on the old York road 
stood an antiquated mansion, 
owned around 1835 by Ferdinand 
van Doren. Once it was the home 
of the Hon. William Patterson. 
Here the venerable Stephen van 
Renssalaer of Albany found his 
wife, daughter of Judge Patter- 
son. 

Here also Aaron Burr, then a 
student at Princeton, was a fre- 
quent caller. 

In a wild and romantic region 
four miles north of the court 
house is Chimney Rock. It is a 
pyramidal shape-rock, 15 to 20 
feet high at the summit of a cliff 
about 100 feet high. About it 
centers a haunting Indian legend. 

At the base of the mountain, 
two miles north of Somerville, is 
the abandoned Bridgewater Copper 
Mine, once worked with great en- 
thusiasm, but unprofitably. The 
ore was unusually rich and nearby 
were found phosphates, carbonates 
and silver. 

In 1822 Somerville had grown 
to include 35 homes, 15 stores, 
four taverns, one school, and the 
county buildings and church. 

Most of these buildings faced the 
main street or “turnpike” as it 
was then called. The only side 
street from the center of the town 
was on the present Bridge street 
to the old covered bridge over the 


Raritan. Out from what is now 
Somerset street led the ‘Raritan 
Road.”’ 


Tavern Was Popular 


For years the only tavern in 
town was one kept by Mrs. Fritts, 
afterward the Somerset Hotel. It 
was the great hostelry between 
the Hudson and the Delaware and 
the stopping-off place for all trav- 
elers between New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

Until newspapers appeared in 





1820, the tavern functioned also 
as a news disseminating agency. 


Principal occupation of Somer- 
set farmers from seeding time until 
spring was hauling grain to mar- 
ket. First stop was at Fritts 
Tavern. Frequently handsome 
daughters of the farmers would go 
along for the ride and they would 
gather outside the hotel while 
their mothers hawked butter in 
the streets. 


At dawn the next day, the 
farmers would be off for the mar- 
ket at New Brunswick. Usually 
they brought back merchandise 
for Somerville storekeepers on the 
return trip. The Fritts Hotel did 
duty for these people until as late 
as 1832. | 


Three taverns were in opera- 
tion that year: Fritts, the County 
Hotel and van Syckels. There were 
then five hotels. Two stages passed 
through, one to Easton, the other, 
the old “‘Swift-Sure”’ line, by way 
of Flemington to Lambertville 
down the old York road to Phila- 
delphia. 


It often occurred at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century 
that money was needed to finance 
various ventures. With ready cash 
scarce, lotteries were resorted to. 
Many Somerville churches were 
built that way. Lotteries were 
then regularly chartered by the 
Legislature. 


The famous Somerville Lottery 
Farm existed about 1809. John 
Davenport sold to William Johnson 
of New York a tract of land facing 
Main street. It contained about 
105 acres and ran back to the 
mountain. 


Johnson was bankrupt. Fearing 
creditors would fasten  attach- 
ments to the land, he ran a lottery 
in which holders of lucky $10 
tickets would receive a quarter- 
acre. He disposed of about 460 
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tickets, but only a few persons 
drew prizes. 

The public grew curious about 
the manner in which the scheme 
had been worked, and Johnson 





On March 28, 1866, 
the Board of Commissioners of 


skipped town. 


Somerville was authorized to pur- 
chase the Johnson holdings. 


WASHINGTON AT WALLACE HOUSE 


During the winter of 1778-1779, 
Washington made his headquar- 
ters for a time at the home of 
William Wallace, at the west end 
of Somerville. 
were at Camp Middlebrook. 

Land on which the house was 
built had been purchased in 1775 
by John Wallace, Philadelphia 
merchant, from Jacob Harden- 
burg, and the next year Mrs. Wal- 
lace built the house for her son, 
William. Washington was its first 
and most distinguished occupant. 

The parlor, where he entertain- 
ed his generals, Lord Stirling, 
Baron von Steuben, General 
Greene, General Knox, and the 
Marquis de Lafayette, is still in- 
tact as he used it. The Wallace 
House is maintained as a museum 
by the Revolutionary Memorial So- 
ciety of New Jersey. 

In this house, Washington plan- 
ned the Indian campaign of 1779 
which broke the power of the 
Iroquois Six Nations, Great Brit- 
ain’s Indian allies. 


Preserved as Shrine 

On the site of the Wallace 
House years before stood the Caleb 
Miller farm. William Wallace died 
in the low-slung two-story man- 
sion of another day and in 1801 it 
was sold to William Dickinson 
Miller. Later, it was purchased 
by the memorial society for pres- 
ervation as a historical shrine. 

Another of Somerville’s historic 
houses is the Old Dutch Parson- 
age, not far from Wallace House. 
It was built in 1751 on the land 
of Cornelius Bogart with bricks 
imported from Holland. In this 
parsonage was begun the first 


The troops then . 
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theological seminary of the Dutch 
Reformed Church which culminat- 
ed in the founding of Rutgers Col- 
lege. During the Revolution the 
house was occupied by the Rev. 
Jacob Hardenburg, intimate friend 
of Washington. The house was 
presented by former United States 
Senator Joseph S. Frelinghuysen 
to the General Frelinghuysen 
Chapter, D.A.R., in 1932 for res- 
toration as a historical museum: 

An old plan of Somerville in 
1812 showed there were 43 build- 
ings along the main street. In 
1828, among the few businesses 
was the Somerset Messenger, 
which besides publishing the news 
of the day, dealt in wrapping 
paper, Butler’s Indian Special 
(cough remedy), waterproof 
blacking, writing paper, slaves, 
etc. William Waggoner sold sad- 
dles and bridles. Other dealers 
then were: J. J. Moore, dry goods; 
Henry V. D. Hart, cabinet maker, 
and Peter Ten Eyck, dry goods, 
hardware and crockery. 

Was Produce Mart 

Before the Elizabeth and Som- 
erville railroad was extended toa 
Easton, Pa., in 1842, Somerville 
was the principal market for ship- 
ping produce to New York for a 
large sector of the country. It 
was during these times that need 
for a bank nearer than New Bruns- 
wick was felt. 

In 1848, the Somerset County 
Bank was established with $25,- 
000 capital and Joshua Doughty 
became first president. He served 
for 25 years. W. G. Steele, later 
a United States Representative, 
was first cashier. 
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>*PLAN OF SOMERVILLE, IN 18)2.k< 
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Thos. Arrowsmith, 1. * 
Phil. Tunison, 2. * 

D. Whitehead, 3. * 

S. Brant, 4. * 


Stephen Strong, 5. *} 


Old Pluckamin Road. 
















Wm. Wright, 6. * 
Court House and Jail, 7. * 
County Offices, 8. « 
1st Ref. Church, 9. x 


+ Gallows, 44. 


Brick Academy, 10. % 
John Meldrum, 11. * 


Jas. Stewart, 12. * 


Major Arrowsmith, 13. * 


Mrs. Howe, 14. * 


H. Whitenack, 15. * 
gobn pe Cormick, 16, * 
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John F. Brown, 17. * 


Samuel Swan, 18. * 


Tol Gate. 
Wm. Kipp, 19. * 





Main Street or Zucopike: 


Turnpike. 
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* 20, John Van Nest. 


* 21, Mr. Hunt. 
* 22, Tenant house. 
* 23, Geo. Mc Donald. 
* 24, Ferd. Van Derveer’s store 
* 25, Ferd. Van Derveer. 


* 26, D. Latourette’s store. 
* 27, D. Latourette. 


* 28, Richard Hall. 
To Covered Bridge. 


29. C. G. Tunison’s store. 
? 30, C. G. Tunison. 


* 31, Henry Cook. 
* 32, A. Compton. 


* 33, Fred. Cox.. 


* 34, Isaac Auten’s shop. 
* 35, Isaac Auten. 


* 36, Tenant House. 
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Lane to Doty’s House. 
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* 37. Arch Van Tyne. 


John Whitenack, 38, * 


John Hardenbergh, 39. * 


* Joseph Doty, 40 


* 41, Peter I. Stryker. 


Courtesy of the Somerset County Historical Quarterly 
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* 42. D. Miller. 
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The First National Bank was 
established in 1864 with $200,000 
capital. A. D. Hope was first presi- 
dent, and J. W. Taylor cashier. 

Somerville was supplied with a 
post office in 1822. 

As early as 1807, agitation was 
begun to secure a library at Som- 
erville. At first it was kept in 
the store of Daniel LaTourette, 
opposite the court house; then in 
the Messenger office. It sustained 
until 1829 and then disbanded. 
In 1871, the Somerville Library 
was organized, and opened in 
1912 as a free library. 

Soon after the adoption of the 
United States Constitution, Alex- 
ander Hamilton turned his atten- 
tion to the establishment of manu- 
factures. In 1791, the state in- 
corporated here a “Society for 
Establishing Useful Manufac- 
tures.”’ In 1808, the Somerville 
Aqueduct Company, its progeny, 
was chartered, to supply Somer- 
ville with pure water. 

A large spring in the mountain 
north of the village was used as 
the supply. Pine logs, bored 
through their center, were laid to 
conduct the water to the village, 
and a pen-stock was placed at 
Fritts’ Tavern. Pressure from the 
spring was too great, and fre- 
quently the wooden pipes would 
give way. Next a 200-foot well 
was sunk in the yard of Ferdinand 
van Doren, but the plan was a 
failure. Nothing further was ac- 


complished until the organization 
of the present company in 1881. 


Adjacent to the borough on the 
south is one of the most charming 
estates in the country. It is a 
2,000-acre tract of land taken in 
the rough from the hand of nature 
and landscaped into a magnificent 
park by the late tobacco king, 
James B. Duke. Until recently, 
the grounds were open to the 
public. 


More than a century and a half 
after Washington came to Wallace 
House, another national figure, 
President Warren G. Harding, was 
a frequent visitor to Somerville. 


Signed Peace Pact Here 


The treaty of peace between the 
United States and Germany after 
the World War was signed July 
21, 1921, in the home Of former 
Senator Joseph S. Frelinghuysen 
at the outskirts of the town. By 
the act, accepted a month later by 
Germany, the United States offi- 
cially ended the war with Ger- 
many without entering into the 
League of Nations or signing the 
Treaty of Versailles. 


The origin of Somerville’s name 
is credited to two nationalities— 
English and French. French 
Huguenots would have a Ville 
hereabouts and the English, Som- 
er—thus, Somerville. Somer, after 
Lord Somerset, whose name the 
county bears. 


SOMERVILLE INCORPORATED 1909 


Somerville was set off from 
Bridgewater township and incor- 
porated as a borough April 16, 
1909. In the borough in 1930, 
there were 8,230 inhabitants, sev- 
eral manufacturing and mechani- 
cal establishments. 

The Dutch parsonage originally 
stood in the old Raritan village, 
south of the present Main street 
near the center of the village. In 
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1912, the New Jersey Central 
bought it with the intention of 
demolishing the house for track- 
age space. Through efforts of 
Senator Frelinghuysen, it was 
moved in 1913 to its present site, 
1,500 feet toward Raritan. In 
1932, he donated it to the society. 


Bernards Township 


First settlers in Bernards Town- 
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ship were ‘“squatters,’’ men who 
pitch their tents or run up rude 
cabins anywhere without regard to 
legal title to land they occupy. 

One such was James Pitney. 
Harly actual settlers found him 
here around 1700; how much 
earlier he had been there no one 
knew. These squatters vacated the 
county when others secured legal 
titles to the land. 

Hirst Actual Settlers 

Although it is generally known 
a log church existed at Basking 
Ridge about 1700, there is no evi- 
dence of ay great population at 
that time. The coming of James 
Alexander, father of General Lord 
Stirling, in 1716, and the large 
immigration of Scotch and Irish 
that year, brought the first men of 
stability and actual settlers. 

Some time prior to Alexander’s 
appearance in Bernards, John 
Harrison, acting as agent for the 





East Jersey proprietors, bought 
3,000 acres in what is now Ber- 
nards for $50 from the Indians. 
Harrison’s deeds are the oldest in 
this township. He lived at Rocky 
Hill. 

Cornelius Brees of Staten Island 
bought land from Alexander in 
1720. A book of records owned by 
Alexander that year showed that 
with Colonel John J. Parker he 
owned all of what is now Basking 
Ridge. 

Among early settlers in Ber- 
nards were the Ayers, Kirkpat- 
rick, Annin, Alward, Conklin, Fin- 
ley, Hall, and Stelle families. 

There is no record of the organ- 
ization of the township, but it is 
known to have been incorporated 
in May, 1760. Civil records for 
about 100 years afterward were 
destroyed in flames in 1850. The 


township was named for Governor 
Francis 


Bernard. 








Gift or former U. S. Senator Josepn S. Frelinghuysen, the 
Old Dutch Parsonage has been restored as a historical mureus. 
In this parsonage, built in 1751 of bricks imported from 


Holland, was the beginning of Rutgers University. 


The land 


on which it now stands is 1,500 feet from the original site. 
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SOMERSET’S LORD STIRLING 


Among the historic spots of 
Bernards is the old Stirling Place 
where Major General William 
Alexander, familiarly known as 
Lord Stirling, lived in baronial 
state before the Revolution. 

Stirling was born in New York 
in 1726 and for many years was a 
partner with his mother in con- 
tracts to provide supplies for the 
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King’s troops. In 1756, he mar- 
ried Sarah, sister of William Liv- 
ingston, afterward Governor of 
New Jersey. While visiting Eng- 
land that year, he laid claim to 
the vacant earldom of Stirling. 

In 1761 he returned to Ber- 
nards and built a home about two 
miles southeast of Basking Ridge. 
At first a summer retreat, it aft- 
erward became his permanent 
home. Subsequently the property 
was owned by the Barcalows. 

From this house he supervised 
his iron mining operations in Mor- 
ris County, and carried on farming 
until the Revolution. The house 
was nothing more than a roomy, 
well finished frame dwelling. 


') 
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Though proud of his title, Stirl- 
ing was an ardent Whig and op- 
poser of the Stamp Act. With the 
outbreak of the Revolution, he 
proffered his services and was 
chosen colonel of the first regi- 
ment of militia. Scotch settlers 
of Bernards rallied around him by 
thousands. He supplied the regi- 
ment with arms and ammunition 
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at his own expense and throughout 
the war drew on his estate to 
assist the government. He died in 
virtual poverty and the state never 
reimbursed his heirs. 

Stirling was reckless, his ad- 
ventures the boldest in character. 
His first act was to throw Goy- 
ernor Franklin, who adhered: to 
the British, in jail at Newark. 

On January 23, 1776, with 40 
men in a boat, Stirling put out 
from Perth Amboy in the night 
and captured the “Blue Mountain 
Valley,’’ an armed British trans- 
port of 300 tons, and ran her into 
port. For this act he received the 
first vote of thanks from the new 
Provincial Congress. 
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March 1, 1776, he was commis- 
sioned as brigadier general of the 
“middle department’? which em- 
braced New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. In 
New York, at Harlem Heights, he 
built Fort Washington and across 
the river on the Palisades, Fort 
Lee. Both still stand. 

Taken Prisoner 

In the middle of August, the 
British forces landed at Staten 
Island, crossed the Narrows and 
took him prisoner. He was ex- 
changed for another general, and 
took part in the ‘victorious re- 
treat’? across Jersey. He stole a 
march on Lord Cornwallis and 
reached the Delaware in time to 
liide all the boats before that offi- 
cer came to Coryell’s Ferry, now 
Lambertsville, where he intended 
tc cross. The strategic move- 
ment saved Washington’s army 
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from being overtaken and cut to 
pieces, and forced the Hessians to 
Trenton where the memorable bat- 
tle was fought. 

In October, 1781, Stirling was 
stationed at Albany. Frequently 
he visited Basking Ridge. Worn 
out by fatigue and exposure, he 
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died in January, 1783. He was 
buried in the Livingston family 
vault at Albany. 

An old stable about a quarter 
of a mile from Basking Ridge was 
the first home of Abraham South- 
ard in 1775. Southard brought 
his wife and son, Henry, to Ber- 
nards with him. 

Henry received only an ordinary 
ouglish education and hired out 
as a tree-chopper in the nearby 
woods for 30 cents a day. By 
untiring industry, he somehow 
saved up enough to later buy a 
farm. His energy and _ talents 
early distinguished him from the 
masses and he became a justice 
of the peace. From 900 cases 
which he heard, only four appeals 
were taken. 

He served in the war and was 
one of the earliest members of the 
State legislature. After nine years 
of service to the state, he was 
elected to Congress. This post he 
held by successive elections for 21 
years. In 1821 he retired. 

Before he retired, however, his 
son ,Samuel, later known as ‘“‘New 
Jersey’s favorite son,’’ had been 
elected a member of the Senate. 
Father and son met in joint com- 
mittee of both houses to decide 
the famous Missouri question; a 
circumstance probably without 
parallel in political history. 

Henry Southard died June 
i842, at 95. Until three years of 
his death, he had never worn 
xiasses or walked with a cane. 
His memory was strong and he 
could not only recollect every 
question which had come before 
Congress while a member, but also 
could recall the different speakers 
and their very arguments. 

His son, Samuel, was born at 
Basking Ridge June 9, 1787. Early 
he graduated from the College of 
New Jersey and moved to Virginia 
where he studied law. To supply 
money for his course, he labored 
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as a private tutor. In 1814, he re- 
turned to New Jersey. In the 
latter part of that year he was 
elected to the House of Assembly 
from Hunterdon County, his resi- 
dence then being at Flemington. 
He had been but a week in the 
House when he was elevated, at 
28, to the Supreme Court Bench 
of the State. 


Was Navy Secretary 


In 1821, he was elected to the 
United States Senate. Two years 
later, President Monroe appointed 
him Secretary of the Navy. In 1829, 
he returned to New Jersey and be- 
came State attorney general. From 
this post, he was again sent in 
1833 to the United States Senate. 
Five years later, he was re-elected. 
In 1842, he retired and that same 
year died at Fredericksburg, Va. 

Principal military event of the 
Revolution in Bernards was the 
capture of General Charles Lee at 
Widow White’s tavern in his bath 
robe at Basking Ridge. 


Tradition says that Basking 
Ridge got its name this way: 
When early settlers came they 
found a large number of wild 
horses basking in the sun on the 


ridge. Thus, the name Basking 
Ridge. 
The Basking Ridge log church 


of 1700 was replaced in 1740, de- 
stroyed in 1838 and rebuilt in 
1859. The famous pastor Whitfield 
spoke to 3,000 persons at Basking 
Ridge in 1740. Apart from the 
individual history of its members, 
the church has no important rec- 
ord until the early part of the 
19th century. 


In its yard stands a 400-year 
old oak tree, 93 feet tall. During 
the tornado of 1769, the roof of 
the church was torn off and lodged 
in this tree. 

Another historic tree in Ber- 
nards is a black walnut on the 
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road from Basking Ridge to Mor- 
ristown. Under it, near the roots, 
is a spring, used by Washington 
and Lafayette when they lunched 
while the army was moving from 
Morristown to Trenton. The inci- 
dent is not related in any history, 
but was given by Lafayette himself 
to Dr. Samuel §S. Doty, who as 
major of militia escorted the mar- 
quis during his visit. Lightning 
struck the tree June 28, 1880. 
Basking Ridge is the oldest set- 
tlement in Bernards. In 1880, it 
was the seat of the Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, 
and a Roman Catholic Church. 
Population then was 800. 


The school of Dr. Robert Fin- 
ley contributed greatly to the fame 
of Basking Ridge. His father, 
James Finley, was born in Scot- 
land and came here in 1769. A 
weaver, during the Revolution he 
furnished clothes to American 
troops. He died in 1809, leaving 
two sons, Robert and Alexander. 
Robert Finley opened a school in 
1795 and boarded his students in 
the Southard mansion. He died 
in 1817, leaving behind a fame as 
a scholar and a philanthropist. 


Another noted Basking Ridge 
citizen was William Leeds Dayton. 
Born February 17, 1807, he was 
the son of Joel and Nancy Dayton. 
The house where he was born 
stood south of the old Methodist 
church. In September, 1825, he 
was graduated from the College 
of New Jersey and ten years later 
was elected to the State Senate. 
In 1838, he became a justice of the 
State Supreme Court, resigning 
three years later. On the death of 
his cousin, Samuel L. Southard, 
he was appointed to the United 
States Senate to fill the vacancy. 
From 1842 to March, 1857, he 
served as state attorney general. 
During Lincoln’s first administra- 
tion, he was Minister to France. 
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STONE HOUSE 270 YEARS OLD 


Another landmark at Basking 
Ridge is the old ‘‘Stone House,’’ 
built by William Annin, son of 
John the first pioneer. Built in 
1666, the building stands today 
as sound as when it was erected. 
William Annin was an active Whig 
during the Revolution, and many 
times was forced to flee his home 
and hide from raiding British 
troops. 


Liberty Corner 


Liberty Corner, eight miles 
northeast of Somerville, was once 
known as Annin’s Corner, named 
for Annin. There is located a 
Presbyterian Church, organized in 
PS3i. 

Nearly 150 years ago at this 
place could be found Augustus 
Fohling and John Y. Bird, shoe 
manufacturers; P. F. Randolph, 
corn planters and fertilizer dis- 
tributors; Dennis Van Liew, Lib- 
ery Corner Hotel; John Compton, 
farm implements, and Dr. James 
Van Derveer, physician. 

The hamlet of Madisonville is 
north of Basking Ridge and until 
recently was nothing more than 
a few homes and stores. The old 
stage-line used to pass through 
the place on its way to Bound 


Brook. It was once ealled ‘‘Cof- 
fee House.”’ 
Bernardsville 
Bernardsville, now a _ separate 


borough, was in Bernards until 
1924. Once it was called Vealtown. 
The name was suggested by Rod- 
erick A. Mitchell who located here 
in 1840. Lord Stirling and Cap- 
tain Parker were original owners 
of the land. 

Tradition says that when Wash- 


ington’s army was at Morristown 
a disagreement arose over pay and 
some men left for home. They 
reached Vealtown where an officer 
met them. In the old tavern kept 
by Captain Parker they signed an 
agreement to return to the service. 
The old inn still stands, and is 
now a home. In 1880, the Metho- 
dists dedicated their church there. 


About 100 years ago Bernmards- 
ville had two. stores, kept by 
Thomas Bird and Calvin D. Smith. 
The latter was also postmaster. 
Blacksmiths were Robert Young 
and Oscar Wright. 

Incorporated March 6, 1924, 
Bernardsville took in a large part 
of what formerly was Bernards 
township. 


Far Hills is a comparatively 
modern settlement in the town- 
Ship. It is now a borough, in- 
corporated in 1921. Millington is 
only partly in Somerset County. 
Post office and main residences are 
in Morris County. 

Bernards Township is in the 
northeast corner of the county. 
The township population in 19206 
was 4,243 and in 1930, 2,339. 


After the Revolution, Philadel- 
phia was too small for both Con- 
gress and the victorious soldiers. 
Congress moved to Princeton. To 
be nearer the law-making body, 
Washington came down from New- 
burgh and took up residence at 
the mansion of Judge Berrian, 
famous magistrate and third judge 
of New Jersey. 


The Rocky Hill house, known 
as Rockingham, was occupied by 
the commander-in-chief from Aug- 
ust 24, 1783 until November 10 
that same year. 
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PENS FAREWELL 


In a large room on the second 
floor, Washington wrote his short 
but touching farewell address to 
the army. The address was first 
delivered to his staff from the 
porch of the house and later at 
West Point where the main body 
of the army was disbanded. 

The old house was built in 1764 
on what was an estate of 300 
acres. It is located on a new 
road leading over the hill in an 
easterly direction from the old 
Rocky Hill railroad station. 

The date of this house has al- 
ways been taken from the fireback 
—1764, or when misread—1734. 
It is possible the house was erect- 
ed at an earlier date and the fire- 
back added later. 

John Berrien’s house a_ short 
distance south of the road on the 
east side of the Millstone river is 
shown on John Dalley’s undated 
map made about 1745. 

The builder’s grandfather, Cor- 
nelius Jansen Berrien, was a 
Huguenot, a native of Berrien in 
the Department of Finisterre, 
France. He fled to Holland whence 
he came to America. In 1669, he 
settled at Flatbush, Brooklyn, and 
in 1685 at Newtown, Long Island. 
He married Jannetje, daughter of 
Jan Stryker, one of the early lead- 
ers of Flatbush; after his death 
in 1689, she married Samuel Ed- 
sall, widower. 


Had Seven Children | 


The son, Peter, born 1672, was 
a scholar, surveyor and landowner 
of Newton. He married his step- 
sister, Elizabeth Edsall August 10, 
1706, and had seven children. They 
were parents of Judge John Ber- 
rien, born November 9, 1711. 

Judge Berrien came to Middle- 
sex County from Newtown as a 
surveyor. He was taxed in Frank- 
lin Township, Somerset, in 1735, 
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AT ROCKY HILL 


and may have built the house 
about this date. In 1739, he was 
chosen Judge of Somerset and in 
1764 Justice of the Supreme Court. 
He also served as trustee of 
Princeton University, not far from 
his home. 


He called his house Rocking- 
ham. It stood on the east bank of 
the Millstone, but was reached 
from the Princeton side across a 
ford and up a long private avenue 
of trees. 


His first wife is believed to have 
been Mary Leonard of Perth Am- 
boy. Samuel Leonard and _ his 
brother, Judge Thomas Leonard 
owned a great deal of property 
about Rocky Hill and it is thought 
Judge Berrien obtained the land 
from his father-in-law. 


On August 17, 1759, he married 
Margaret Eaton of Eatontown. 
She was the mother of his chil- 
dren. He died shortly before the 
Revolution and lies buried in 
Princeton University cemetery. 

Judge Berrien’s widow was host- 
ess of General Washington at the 
end of the war. Congress leased 
the place from her for his stay. 

During the three summer 
months he stayed there, Washing- 
ton tried desperately hard to get 
a bill passed for the relief of his 
soldiers and he was then doing his 
best to keep them from open 
mutiny. Here he wrote his fare- 
well address; dated it, ‘Rocky 
Hill, near Princeton, November 2, 
LS Bes 

Judge Berrien and Margaret 
Eaton had four sons and two 
daughters. The oldest son was 
Major John Berrien, an aide to 
Washington. He later settled in 
Savannah, Georgia. It was at the 
time that his son, John Macpher- 
son Berrien, became attorney gen- 
eral under President Jackson, that 
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Mas. Berrien died in 1819. 
was 95. 


Rockingham was bought from 
Mrs. Berrien in 1802 by Frederick 
Cruser. He and his wife, former 
Catharine Van Dyke, lived at 
Rockingham until 1830 when it 
was sold to David H. Mount. 


She 


Housed Laborers 


Martin Howell purchased it No- 
vember 1, 1872, and his executors 
conveyed it to the Rocky Hill 
Quarry Company. It was then 
used to quarter laborers who blast- 
ed away the face of the hill below 
the house. 


Two acres of land were bought 
from the quarry company by the 
Washington Rocky Hill Headquar- 
ters Association June 17, 1897, and 
the house moved back a few hun- 
dred yards up the hill. 


Unusually well preserved, the 
house is a two-story frame struc- 
ture. Beautiful specimens. of 
panelling are to be seen in the 
dining room. The house is now 
filed with Revolutionary furni- 
ture, some of which originally be- 
longed to the Berrien’s and was 
used by Washington. 


The commander is supposed to 
have written his address in the 
southeast chamber above the din- 
ing room. 

The small two-story frame wing 
on the east end of the house was 
built in 1897 to accommodate the 
association’s caretaker, Thomas 
Barrowwan. The slave kitchen 
was erected recently to replace an 
earlier one. 

Many persons visited the Wash- 
ingtons when they were at Rocky 
Hill, among them Joseph Wright, 
artist, who did a portrait to be 
sent to France. 

Rocky Hill, now a borough, ad- 
joins Montgomery Township, ex- 
treme southern township of Som- 
erset County. In the western part 
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is Sourland Ridge. The Roaring 
Rocks are in this chain. 


Montgomery Township 

A large part of what is now 
Montgomery was embraced in a 
deed for 36 square miles obtained 
by Peter Sonmans in 1693. One 
of the 24 proprietors, Sonmans 
was born in Holland and held nu- 
merous positions under King Wil- 
liam III. For four years, he was 
surveyor general of New Jersey. 
His estate began near Clover Hill 
and ran southwest. 

South of his land were plots of 
Richard Stockton and Dr. Henry 
Greenland. The latter was pur- 
chased before 1865. Greenland 
first settled at Rocky Hill. 

In 1690, Thomas Hart received 
a patent for a tract on the nearby 
Millstone river; in 1702, he sold 
700 acres to Gerardus and Adrian 
Beekman, part of which in 1727 
was sold to Christopher Hoagland. 


Sold to Dutch 


A company of 17 Dutch settlers 
bought the Sonmans tract in 1710. 
Among these were William Beek- 
man, Jacob Van Dyke, Henry and 
Joseph Hegeman, Ab. Wendell and 
Peter Cortelyou. The Beekmans 
were among the first settlers in 
the township. 

There is no record of the or- 
ganization of this township, but it 
must have occurred in 1772. In 
1762, the inhabitants petitioned 
Governor Franklin to grant them 
a patent for a new town and asked 
that it be named after himself. 
The patent was granted, but the 
name Montgomery was given. 

In 1838, 16,910 acres were an- 
nexed to Mercer County, Prince- 
ton Township, leaving Montgom- 
ery with but 19,500 acres. 

Blawenburg is a small village 
in the southwestern part of Mont- 
gomery. Nothing more important 
than an inn or store or two flour- 
ished there. 
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The origin of the name of the 
Millstone River is lost in obscur- 
ity. One tradition is that a settler 
crossing a bridge lost a millstone 
in its depths, and so gave the 
stream its name. 

On the left bank of the Mill- 
stone, a village flourished long be- 


STILL RETAIN 


The Dutch language was spoken 
by more than half its population; 
their characteristics still prevail in 
the open-handed hospitality of 
their progeny. 


Hillsborough Township 


The 24 proprietors settled the 
valleys of the Millstone, as in the 
case of the Raritan. Of these, 
Peter Sonmans, Thomas Hartt, 
Clement Plumstead, Robert Coop- 
er, Gawen Lawrie, and Thomas 
Barker had land set off to them 
in what afterward became Hills- 
borough Township. 

Lawrie sold 250 acres of mead- 
ows on the south side of the Rari- 
tan in 1682 to James Graham, 
John White, Samuel Winder, and 
Cornelius Courzer. That same year, 
the Proprietors sold 3,000 acres in 
the angle of the Raritan and 
Millstone Rivers to Captain An- 
thony Brockholls, William Pin- 
horen, John Robinson, Captain 
Mathias Nicholls and Samuel Ed- 
sall. In 1863, John Bennet pur- 
chased an irregular plot embrac- 
ing Neshanic and part of Clover 
Hill. 


Territory Disputed 


Hillsborough’s territory was long 
the subject of a dispute between 
Hast and West Jersey. The two 
main surveys were at variance by 
several miles in some places. These 
surveys were known as Keith’s 
partition line, run in 1687, and 
Lawrence’s Line, drawn in 1747. 

In 1773, the owners of the land 
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fore the Revolution. Ancestors of 
the late Rockhill Robeson of Wes- 
ton settled on the Millstone in 
1642, removed to Philadelphia in 
1666. The inhabitants prospered; 
they raised horses and cattle, had 
abundant harvests and orchards 
laden with fruit. 


DUTCH IDEAS 


on which Millstone is now located 
were William Dockwra and Clem- 
ent Plumstead. On the _ east, 
Dockwra’s land ran frome) ve 
Cox’s line opposite the Blackwell 
Mills” to the Raritanieawarece 
owned by George Wilcox stood at 
the mouth of the Millstone. Plum- 
stead’s line commenced below 
Blackwell’s Mills and ran north- 
east to the Harlingen tract and 
then down river to the Raritan. 


About 1742, Plumstead gave 
2,000 acres running from Peace 
Brook up the river to Barker’s 
land, to his son, William. Ten 
years later, the son sold 246 acres 
of the tract along the river on the 
south side of the Amwell Road in 
Millstone to Christian van Doren 
for £740. On December 12, 1755, 
van Doren conveyed the land to 
his son, John, one of 17 children. 


The land above Peace Brook 
after passing through Royce’s 
hands came into possession of Van 
Vechty & Co., and was divided up 
among the _ partners Valkerre, 
Post, Allen, Wortman, Tunison, 
Andriese and Van Nest. 


Dockwra’s land east of the river 
was sold to John Broears, and van 
Doren. A tract running from Mid- 
dlebush to the Millstone was pur- 
chased by John Harrison of Long 
Island. In 1701, Harrison sold a 
portion of this to a Dutch com- 
pany of which Cornelius Wyckoff 
of Long Island was a member. 


One of the purchasers of land 
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from Harrison was Stoffel Probasco 
in 1701. From him, John Wyckoff 
bought about 400 acres prior to 
the Revolution. This purchase in- 
cluded the land where the grand- 
son John Wyckoff lived in 1870. 

At the time of the Revolution, 
John and Peter Wyckoff occupied 
the largest portion of the land on 
the east side of the river, while 
John van Doren, Cornelius Lott, 
Hendrick Wilson’s heirs, John 
Bennet and the Parsonage farm, 
together with the lot on which the 


PLUNDERED BY 


The events of the war of inde- 
pendence more than once made the 
villagers prey for British raiders. 
When Washington retreated across 
the state in 1776, the village was 
overrun with soldiers of the Crown 
and their hired abettors, the Hes- 
sians. 

The British plundered the farms 
without mercy and wasted more 
than they carried away. Their mess 
tables groaned under the weight 
of roast turkeys, chickens, bread 
and butter, pilfered from farm- 
houses. 


Mistreated Woman 


The van Dorens were patriots 
and were away in the militia when 
a raiding party swooped down on 
their farm and hung Mrs. van 
Doren up by the heels in an effort 
to obtain some information from 
her. Then, they cut her down and 
were preparing to hang her by the 
neck when her husband appeared. 

Women were abused and sub- 
jected to indignities. One officer 
who attempted to ravish a young 
woman, who afterward became the 
wife of Abraham van Doren, was 
badly beaten. She had seized him 
by the collar and pounded his head 
to a jelly with an old-fashioned 
iron candle stick. 

Afterward, the troops encamped 
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Court House stood, 
west. 

Christian van Doren was born 
in Monmouth County in 1669. 
Shortly after he married Altje 
Schenck in 1723, he moved to 
Middlebush. 

The county seat was then at the 
village now called Millstone, but 
known then as Somerset Court 
House. 

It was here that John van 
Doren built a house on the land 
his father had given him. 


lay on the 


BRITISH TROOPS 


in van Doren’s orchard, built fires 
around his apple trees. When he 
came out to remonstrate, the Brit- 
ish threatened to roast him, too. 
The soldiers took as much wheat 
from his barn as they could carry 
and scattered the rest to the 
winds. In his backyard, the Hes- 
Ssians established a hospital for the 
sick and wounded. 


Washington’s sudden appear- 
ance in Millstone put an end to 
the depredations for a time. Al- 
though victorious at Princeton, 
Washington had 8,000 British 
troops thundering after his small 
army. He decoyed Lord Cornwallis 
into thinking his destination was 
New Brunswick, but wheeled about 
and followed the Millstone River 
to the van Doren house. He oc- 
cupied the mansion that night 
while his troops encamped in the 
van Doren meadow. 


Next morning he was off for 
Pluckemin. There he wrote to 
Congress of the victory at Prince- 
ton and retreated toward Morris- 
town Pursuing British troops 
camped on the van Doren farm the 
next night. 


The van Doren mansion still 
stands on a Knoll on the west side 
of the road on the west bank of 
the Millstone, a short distance 
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from the Reformed Dutch Church. 


Looking south from any point 
between Neshanic Station and 
Roycefield, the northern spur of 
the Sourland Mountain projects 
like a promontory into a sea of 
green meadows. 


Saved by Stratagem 


There is nothing similar in this 
alone, but over this ground was 
performed a masterful feat of 
strategy that saved the weakened 
army of Washington as it retreated 
toward Morristown. 


The troops were without shoes 
and the frozen ground gashed 
their feet at every step; they had 
few blankets and no tents. They 
were weary, but had no opportun- 
ity to rest. 
way to Princeton and Millstone 
with a large body of troops. From 
their one-night’s encampment at 
Pluckemin, the Colonials trudged 
toward Morristown. The sluggish 
January sun came down through 
the leafless trees as they reached 
the northern spur of Sourland. 


In the valleys below, the British 
troops had gathered, readying to 


attack. The serried ranks of the 
Colonials disappeared into the 
hills; then reappeared, marching 


in a serpentine course, disappear- 
ing, reappearing. Faced with sure 
defeat if the British attacked, 
Washington had decided on a bold 
stroke. He marched his tattered 
little force many times past an 
opening in the hills. As soon as 
the front retired out of sight, it 
struck the same course as the 
rear. Thus it appeared that huge 
re-inforcements had arrived and 
the army in the hills was invulner- 
able. 


So effective was the ruse, the 
British abandoned plans for the 


attack and retired toward New. 


Brunswick. The _ tattered little 
army that had appeared limitless 
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Cornwallis was on his - 





in numbers pursued its way un- 
molested to Morristown. 

Again, the returning British 
plundered the Millstone farms, 
carried off horses, cattle, pro- 
visions. Older men of Hillsbor- 
ough, including John Staats, deter- 
mined to stop the raiding, filled 
the edge of the woods in front of 
his home. As a foraging party of 
light horse trotted up the road, 
they poured out volleys. The light 
horse fled, leaving one dead. The 
Britisher was buried in a field 
where the Staats house stood. 


John Staats was a younger 
brother of Hendrick Staats, and 
father of Abraham Staats who 
built the Staats house at South 
Bound Brook, which later was von 
Steuben’s headquarters. John set- 
tled on a 300 acre farm on Royces 
Brook below the Amwell Road two 
miles east of Flagtown. There he 
died in 1781. 


During the Revolution, a farm 
stood on the southwest corner of 
the John Staats land. A woman 
lived there while her husband was 
away with the militia. A British 
officer came to the house one day, 
demanded food and then attempt- 
ed to rape the woman. In the 
bedroom, she snatched his gun, 
forced him to surrender. Then 
she marched him to an army post 
and turned him over to the Colon- 
ial forces as a prisoner. 

The British received supplies 
from their New Brunswick base 
by boat up the Raritan. A num- 
ber of these were destroyed by 
Washington’s troops, and the Brit- 
ish were forced to send out forag- 
ing parties for supplies. 

A group of Americans met one 
foraging party at the bridge at 
Weston, January 20, 1777 ue 
British commanded the bridge 
with three field pieces. 

At a fording place below the 
bridge, the American troops broke 
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through the ice, waded the river, 
flanked the enemy and routed 
them—capturing 43 wagons, 104 
horses, 118 cattle, and took 12 
prisoners. They lost five men and 
the British 30. 

In the spring of the same year 
while Washington’s troops were 


SIMCOE BURNS 


On October 25, 1779, the Som- 
erset Court House was burned by 
Colonel Simcoe’s Queens Rangers, 
a group of renegade Americans. 
They also burned the First Dutch 
Reformed Church at Raritan and 
destroyed a number of new flat- 
boats at the Finderne Bridge. 
Within two miles from New 
Brunswick, the Rangers fell into 


an ambush and Simcoe’s horse was - 


shot from under him. He was cap- 
tured, but his men escaped. 


Millstone was the most import- 
ant place in the county in 1738, 
as the vote of the citizens then 
determined that it was the county 
seat. That year 50 families lived 
within three miles of the village. 


With the location of the court 
there, the necessity of a public- 
house arose. Probably such a 
house existed before 1738. Two 
taverns flourished at the time of 
the Revolution, one near the 
bridge and the other a little north- 
east of the church. 

The “Church over the Mill- 
stone,’ afterward called Sourland 
and now Harlingen, was organized 
in 1727 by the Rev. Henricus 
Coens. The consistory was or- 
dained by him May 18 that year. 
It received the name Harlingen in 
1801. 


Dominie Theodorus Frelinghuy- 
sen, who came from Holland in 
1720 to take charge of congrega- 
tions at New Brunswick, Six-Mile- 
Run, North Branch, Harlingen and 
Millstone, was not permitted to 
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encamped at Middlebrook Heights, 
Millstone was again plundered by 
the British. The Presbyterian and 
Dutch Reformed Churches were 
burned. They intended to attack 
Washington, but apparently found 
his force too strong and left the 
county. 


COURT HOUSE 


organize this church though 
was in his pastorate. 


THE 


Preached in Barns 


Dominie Frelinghuysen was bold 
and evangelical, awakened opposi- 
tion, and had to preach in barns a 
long time before churches were 
opened to him. 

Neshanic 

The land for some _ distance 
around Neshanic was owned in 
1683 by John Bennet. The tract 
embraced several hundred acres 
and extended west to the division 
line between Hast and West Jersey 
and was bounded on the north by 
the South Branch. 

Neshanic tavern was kept by 
the Bennet family “in time where- 
in the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary.” Later, a village 
sprouted around it. 

Some of the earliest settlers 
were the Dumonts, Lows, Lotts, 
Huffs, Coersons, Rynearsons, Ten 
Kycks, Pots, Middaughs, Nevius, 
Wyckoffs, Hegemans, Strykers and 
Vorhees. 

Burguon Huff built the first 
mill about 1770 at Neshanic. It 
was abandoned in 1810, but some 
of its foundations remain. Other 
mills have been owned by various 
persons. In 1836, they were pur- 
chased from Cornelius and Peter 
Beekman by Judge Corle and 
were known as Corle’s Mills for 
years afterward. 


A store stood near Corle’s Mills 
and among those who did business 
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there were Sheriff John Wyckoff 
and Mr. Phillips. The church was 
established in 1758. 

John Royce of England received 
a grant of 20,000 acres that took 
in all land in limits of the Raritan 
and Millstone. He took up patents 
in 1685 and was a troublesome 
man. First, he obtained an In- 
dian title which gave him a larger 
tract than his patent. 


Accused of Fraud 


Governor Hamilton charged him 
with dishonesty. A second patent, 
said to have been fraudulently ob- 
tained, extended his tract three 
miles further up the Raritan. This 
land he leased to Charles Winder 
for 1,000 years. In 1708, he soid 
500 acres to Andrew Coeymans of 
Albany with the stipulation the 
place be called Roycefield, the 
name it now bears. This place is 
on the south branch railroad about 
six miles from Somerville. 

Royce died in 1708 and his 
executors sold 1,480 acres to Philip 
Hedeman. In 1712, he sold it to 
Van Vechty and Company, among 
whom were Peter Van Nest and 
John Tunison. One of the early 
inhabitants of Roycefield was 
Evert Bergen in 1737. When he 
came here from Long Island he 
brought a peach tree which bore 
fruit for 100 years. 

The land occupied by Harlingen 
village was named in a _ patent 
granted in 1690 to Walter Bent- 
hall and Thomas Hart. Peter Son- 
mans’ great tract of 23,000 acres 
lay on three sides of it. The 
Harlingen tract of 9,000 acres was 
sold by Sonmans June 10, 1710, to 
17 Dutch farmers. The east line 
of this ran close to the old Har- 
lingen cemetery. 

Blackwell’s Mills, on the west 
bank of the Millstone, is two miles 
south of Millstone. It was noted 
for its flour mills, one having 
been started in 1776 by Peter 





Schenck. South Branch once was 
known as Branchville. 

An account of the township in 
1834 says Hillsborough had nine 
stores, one tannery, one pottery, 
one flour mill, six gristmills, one 


oil mill, ten schools and 2,863 
people. 
The mammoth manufacturing 


plant of Johns Manville is located 
in the borough of Manville, Hills- 
borough’s town that industry 
built. 
Branchburg Township 

Branchburg Township is locat- 
ed centrally on the west border of 
Somerset County. The following is 
the gist of a deed covering lands 
now occupied by the township: 

“That Pawarone and Wermines, 
Indians, by their deed bearing the 


date the ninth of October, 1685, 
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for the consideration of sundry 
goods therein mentioned, did sell 
unto the Lords Proprietors of East 
Jersey a tract of land beginning at 
Hollands Brook aforesaid, and 
running up the south branch of 
the Raritan, as by the original 
deed.”’ 

Settlement began a month later. 
John Dobie bought a tract of 375 
acres at the extreme south and 
east part; adjoining his land was 
a plot of 1784 acres conveyed to 
John Campbell, son of Lord Neil 
Campbell. Next above the town- 
ship was a tract of 1,000 acres 
sold to John Drummond. Andrew 
Hamilton bought a lot adjoining 
Drummond’s land and butting on 
Hollands Brook. It contained 500 
acres. These plots changed owners 
many times with the years, but 
the men named were the first pur- 
chasers of land in what is now 
Branchburg township. 

From 1749 to 1845, however, 
most of the territory embraced in 
Branchburg belonged to Bridge- 
water Township. Early residents 
were connected with the Revolu- 
tion, notably Jacob Ten Eyck. The 
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new township was _ incorporated 
April, 1845. 

Soon after the Great Road was 
laid out from Piscataway to the 
North Branch in 1686, a road was 
established from Branchburg. It 
Started from the termination of the 
Great Road at Branchburg and ran 
across the Delaware. 

The Old York road branched 
off from this a mile west of the 
North Branch. There is no other 
road record before 1748. 


Taverns in 1773 

North Branch is in this town- 
ship. It was platted Christmas 
Day, 1844, by Joseph Stryker at 
the request of Garet Stryker, own- 
er of much of the land. Prior to 
the Revolution, 100 acres were 
bought from the Ten Eycks for 
a mill site. In 1882, the mill was 


owned by the Beekman estate. A 
tavern was established there by 
Dr. Abraham Barton in 1773. 


Point of interest at North 
Branch is the house of Jacob Ten 
Eyck. It stands on the west bank 
of the North Branch, a short dis- 
tance from the main highway of 
North Branch village. 

The house is a good-sized two 
story structure of fieldstone, with 
brick arch heads over the old 
windows and low ceilings. There 
is some fine woodwork in the in- 
terior. 

Land on which the house was 
built was given Ten Eyck by his 
father, Matthias, who lived at Old 
Hurley, Ulster County. The tract 
of 500 acres was bought in 1700 
by Matthias Ten Eyck from the 
original grantee, John Johnston. 


POLITICAL CAMPAIGN BANNER OF 1844. 





A Clay-Frelinghuysen campaign banner of 1814. 
running for governor in Pennsylvania. 


Markle was 
A picture of Hon. Theo- 


dore Frelinghuysen, one of Somerset's distinguished sons of an 


earlier day, appears on page one of Section A. 
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Jacon Ten Eyck built and settled 
on it somewhere between 1723 
cae od Se 


Jacob was born at Hurley in 
1693; he died October 26, 1753, 
at North Branch. He married 
Jemima Van Nest, and had seven 
children. She died in 1792 at 92 
years of age. 


Oldest of their four sons, Cap- 
tain Jacob Ten Eyck, was born 
August 25, 1733 at North Branch. 
He inherited his father’s one and 
a half story stone house and, after 
the death of his mother, added a 
second story in 1792. 


His brothers were: Peter, who 
settled north of him; Conrad, who 
settled on the Riddle tract on the 
east side of the river opposite the 
old homestead, and Matthew, who 
settled on the east side of the 
river not far from the Lane-Bro- 
kaw house. 


About 1794, Captain Ten Eyck 
died. By his wife, Margaret Hega- 
man, he had two sons, Jacob and 
James, and four daughters. The 
sons purchased the daughters’ in- 
terests and divided the property 
between them in 1800. 


James Ten Eyck, born at North 
Branch, 1773, got the house as his 
share. His son, Tunis Ten Hyck, 
bought out his brother’s interests 
and when he died in 1895, he left 
the house to his niece, Esther Van 
Nest, daughter of Mary Ann Ten 
Eyck and Abraham Van Nest. 
Van Nest had bought the Quick 
House nearby. Miss Van Nest 
later became the wife of Dr. James 
D. Van Derveer. She willed the 
home to their son, Frank M. Van 
Derveer, who still owns it. 


Newer Township 


Warren is one of the newer 
townships in Somerset. It was 
formed from parts of Bedminster 
and Bernards in 1806. It is seven 
miles from Somerville. The origi- 
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nal township included North Plain- 
field. 


First landowners were William 
Penn and Daniel Hollinshead who 
bought tracts in 1727. Actual set- 
tlement began some time prior to 
the Revolution. Pioneers were 
Henry and Joseph Allen, John W. 
Hand, Enos Mundy, David French, 
James Marshall, Isaac Moore, the 
Cole and. Coddington tamilies. 

The first town meeting was at 
the tavern of David Stewart on 
April 14, 1806. 


Farming is Warren’s main in- 
dustry now, but it was once a 
bustling manufacturing center. 
Numerous sawmills sprouted on 
all sides. P. D. Bladwin manu- 
factured large quantities of brush 
blocks, pumps for ship water casks 
and other items. Hoop poles were 
once manufactured by the multi- 
ple thousands here. 


Warrenville, a village, was the 
scene of a now abandoned copper 
mine. Tons of ore were removed 
from the mine before it shut 
down. 

Another hamlet is Mount Bethel 
where the Baptist Church dates 
back to 1767. In later years the 
village became known as Gallia, 
because of the preponderance of 
French settlers. Still later, its 
name was changed back to Mount 
Bethel. A Catholic mission is es- 
tablished there. 


Washington Rock 

On a mountain in the southeast 
part of the township was located 
Washington Rock. Re-arranged 
boundary lines later thrust it into 
North Plainfield, and later into 
Greenbrook Township. 

During the summer of 1777, the 
Colonial army was stationed at 
various places—Camp  Middle- — 
brook, New Market. 

After the retreat of Sir William 
Howe from New Brunswick, and 
upon his changing his plans and 
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marching to where Plainfield now 
is, Washington retired ito the 
heights. The advance guard of 
Howe’s army fell in with Lord 
Stirling’s division. There was a 
skirmish and Stirling retreated 
when Lord Cornwallis came up 
with reinforcements for Howe. 
Howe pursued Stirling to West- 
field, and the next day returned to 
Perth Amboy. 


During this time, Washington 
was on the rock inspecting the 
operations of the army on the 
plain. Many times he ascended the 
rock to follow the movements of 
the enemy. On a clear day, the 
countryside can be seen for 60 
miles around. 


North Plainfield was set off 
from Warren Township April 2, 
1872. 


In the Green Brook Valley was 
a succession of early landowners 
who had vast farms. Many were 
there long before the Revolution. 
Among these were the Vails, John 
and Stephen, who came over from 
Long Island. 


The Vails were a hard-working, 
industrious lot. By the time the 
Mannings, Vermeules, Thorns, 
Woodens, Runyons, Dr. Craig, who 
later became one of the county’s 
most eminent physicians, had ar- 
rived, Samuel Vail was operating 
the Vail ‘“‘fulling mill.” It was 
the first cloth dressing establish- 
ment in the county. He also own- 
ed a carding mill and a sawmill 
at Coontown. 


In 1829, the Van Deventers and 
Stines arrived. In the east section 
of the town then lived a lonely 
Quaker, Henry Lines. He died at 
90. 

The borough is one of Somer- 
est’S more modern communities. 
It was set out as a township in 
June, 1885. In 1880, there was 
only a small village where there 
is now a thriving community. 
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Population then was 3,000 per- 
sons. 
Freestone Quarry 


From the Washington valley 
quarries at North Plainfield comes 
a fine quality of freestone. 


This quarry was opened in 1864 
by Wallace Vail. First stone was 
used to erect the First Baptist 
Church of Plainfield. Stone in St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church there is 
also from this quarry. A few Som- 
erset County churches were also 
built of this material. 


In the present limits of the 
borough was the home of Corn- 
nelius Vermeule, member of Pro- 
vincial Congress. Washington is 
said to have made it his head- 
quarters for a brief time. The 
house was bought and torn down 
by Jeremiah R. Vandeventer. 
Nothing else is known of its his- 
tory. 

The Town of Raritan and the 
Borough of Somerville have al- 
ways been linked in a business and 
social way. Until 1809, Somerville 
was known as Raritan. Prior to 
1850, all mail for Raritan had to 
be posted and received at Somer- 
ville. 

Raritan is situated on the river 
bearing the same name. It is 
about a mile southwest of Somer- 
ville. 

In 1844, there were only four 
houses and a gristmill in the 
town. The houses were the old 
Andries Coejeman house, the Sem- 
inary building, a house occupied 
by J. V. D. Kelly and the double 
house at Somerset and Nevius 
streets. First store was opened by 
Kelley. The first Sunday school 
in the then village was organized 
in 1845 in a blacksmith shop own- 
ed by John A. Staats. 


Incorporated in 1868 


Culver Voorhees built a tavern 
there in 1848. A separate post- 
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office for Raritan was established 
in 1850. By 1880, the town had 
a population of 2,240. It was in- 
corporated April 3, 1868. 

Mother town in colonial days of 
which Somerville is an offspring, 
Raritan stands on part of a 1,094- 
acre tract purchased from _ the 
Proprietors of East Jersey in 1683 
by Samuel Winder, James Graham, 
John White and Cornelius Cour- 
sen. The part of the tract on 
which the town itself was built 


passed into the hands of John 
Wallace, Philadelphia merchant, 
in 1775. On the eastern part, 





now in Somerville, his wife built 
the Wallace House for her son, 
William. It later was Washing- 
ton’s headquarters. 

The second house built on land 
in the town limits was the Derrick 
Middaugh house, which occupied 
the site later known as the Rev. 
William Cornell estate. Fire de- 
stroyed it in 1801. 

The Third Dutch Reformed 
Church was established at Raritan 
in 1848, with the Rev. Peter 
Stryker as first pastor. History of 
this and other churches are told 
elsewhere. 


RARITAN AN INDUSTRIAL TOWN 


Raritan once was a great manu- 
facturing town. Now closed and 
abandoned industries remain as a 
sad reminder of the optimism of 
its forefathers of a century and a 
quarter ago. 

In 1819 ,a dam was built across 
the Raritan River just below the 
intersection of the North and 
South Branches. There saw and 
flour mills were erected. In 1840, 
the Somerville Water Power Com- 
pany was organized to harness the 
power of the stream for industrial 
uses. The company had difficulties 
from the start and in 1852, its 
$50,000 mortgage was foreclosed. 
In 1864, the property was sold and 
the firm reorganized under the 
name of the Raritan Water Power 
Company. That concern had diffi- 
culties with its head gates and 
dams. In times of freshets, or ris- 
ing water, they were washed out 
and in attempting to rebuild them 
the company was stopped by in- 
junctions of various sorts issued 
on petition of landowners who 
claimed the water power company 
had no right to divert the river 
for commercial purposes. Exten- 
sive litigation followed and in the 
end the company fully established 
its right to use all the water in 
the river if necessary. 
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Old Mills. Gone 


The old Ked Mill by the bridge 
is but a memory. The Adair mill 
and the paint mill have long since 
peen destroyed. Only silent and 
dismantied wrecks of other enter- 
prises stand as symbols of the 
prosperity Raritan once knew as 
a great manufacturing center. 


Some manufacturing still goes 
on, however. The Raritan Woolen 
Mills are among those now ope- 
rating. This concern produced 
blankets and overcoats for the 
European armies during the early 
part of the World War. When the 
United States became involved, it 
turned all its facilities over to 
making these articles. Their rec- 
ord was unique in dealing with 
the government. Never was a 
single shipment rejected nor a 
dispute nor claim entered against 
the mills. 


One of the oldest manufactur- 
ing concerns in Raritan is D. R. 
Kenyon & Sons. Founded at Belvi- 
dere, N. J., in 1836, the plant was 
moved to Raritan in 1843. At 
first only millwright machinery 
and water-wheelS were made. 
Later, the company turned to pro- 
ducing agricultural machinery. In 
1870, the firm name was changed 





van Doren 
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to Kenyon Brothers, when the two 
sons of its founder, David P. Ken- 
yon, became interested. In 1895, 
it was again changed to D. R. 
Kenyon & Son, the firm members 
being D. R. Kenyon and his son, 
Charles C. Kenyon. In 1901, the 
latter became sole owner. Kenyon 
served as Somerville Borough’s 
first mayor. 

Oldest house in Raritan is the 
Coejeman house, more recently 
known as the Bartolette house. 
It was built somewhere around 
1736, if not earlier, of bricks said 
to have been brought from Hol- 
land. 

Andries Coejeman was the 
youngest son of Barent Pieterse 
Coejeman, the miller, who emi- 
grated to this country in 1639. It 
was probably after the birth of his 
youngest son, Samuel Staats Coeje- 
man, that he removed to the wilds 
of the upper reaches of the Rari- 
tan River. The exact date of the 
purchase of this property is un- 
known. 

Andries died soon after. His 
will was dated 1739. His son Sam- 
uel married Aryantje Schuyler of 
New Brunswick. His estate along 
the Raritan is mentioned in the 
relaying of the road in 1764. 


Tied to Tree 


During the Revolution, a party 
of Hessian soldiers stopped there, 
took him from bed and tied him 
to a tree while they ransacked and 
plundered the house. This ex- 
posure is believed to have caused 
his death. 

His only son, Andrew Coejeman, 
lived and died in the family home- 
stead and was buried in 1804 with 
his ancestors. He married Jane 
van Doren and had three sons 
baptized at the Raritan Church. 
They were Samuel Staats, Jacob 
and John Neilson 


Coejeman. In those days, sons 
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‘did not necessarily assume the 
family name. 

Andrew Coejeman sold the east 
104 acres of his property to Fre- 
linghuysen, in 1800 and four 
years later the house and west half 
of the estate were sold to Dominie 
John S. Vredenburgh. The Domi- 
nie lived there until 1821. He sold 
the property to John Gaston who 
in 1837 sold it to Albert Cam- 
man. Mrs. John Bartolette was 
born here and owned the house 
for a large part of the 19th cen- 
tury. 

The house stands on the river 
bank on the “other side of the 
railroad tracks” in Raritan, not 
far west from the old Dutch Par- 
sonage. 


Carved from North Plainfield, 
Watchung is one of Somerset’s 
newer boroughs. It was incor- 
porated in 1926 and is principally 
a residential community 


Point of interest is the Wash- 
ington House hotel on Somerset 
street. Built 200 years ago, it 
still stands today. Tradition says 
that General Washington rested 
there one night in 1778. 

It passed through many hands. 
At one time it was conducted as 
a hotel by former Freeholder 
William Demler. Present manager 
is Frank Phillips. 

A large white building, it stands 
a little north of Route 29, not 
far from the stone quarry at 
Watchung. 

Population of the borough in 
1930 was 907. Edwin G. Corey 
is present mayor. 

The Watchung Mountains which 
rise near the borough are really 
the end of the Catskill Mountains, 
geologists say, and are not moun- 
tains at all, but hills. 

Not far from Watchung, and 
also taken from North Plainfield 
Township, is Greenbrook Town- 
ship. Only a few hundred peo- 
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ple live there, but its main street 
is one of the busiest in the state— 
Super Deathway 29. 


Located in this township is 
Washington Rock. From it the 
Commander-in-Chief would  fol- 


low the movements of the army 
in the plain below. 


Tewksbury Township is in 
Hunterdon County. It was in Hun- 
terdon in 1844. Yet that year, 
votes cast by Tewksbury folk were 
credited to Somerset. 

Back of this seeming incon- 
gruity lies a Democratic struggle 
to break the strong hold the Whigs 
had over Somerset 

Old Somerset was a reliable 
Whig county. Settled by intensely 
religious and conservative people, 
it couldn’t have been anything 
else. The fact that Democratic 
President Andrew Jackson, ‘Old 
Hickory,’’ was an awful swearer 
didn’t set well with the people. 

Prior to 1814, the only local 
contest was on the office of Sheriff. 
All other officers were appointed 
by the Legislature. In 1834 John 
I. Gaston was electer Sheriff with- 
out opposition. 

Democratic fraud and corruption 
in 1836 sent the county over to 
the Whig columns by large mar- 
gins. That year, Peter A. Voorhees, 
a Whig, was elected Sheriff by 
120 majority. Whig majorities the 
year previous were only 50 votes. 
Voorhees was re-elected two years 
later. 


Charge Fraud 


The Whigs won 
again in 1840. 


in Somerset 
They won again in 
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1842 and 1843, though voting was 
close. The Whigs charged the 
closeness to ‘southern gold” 
which ‘‘bad men brought to tempt 
our citizens.’”’ In short, that the 
Democrats had bought many of 
their votes. 


In 1844, with Henry Clay, great 
Whig leader, leading the way with 
anti-slavery and protection for 
American industry the Whigs 
again won here. 


This victory despite the fact 
that Tewksbury’s vote was added 
to Somerset’s in an attempt 
through Gerrymandering to make 
Somerset a Democratic stronghold. 
Gerrymandering was a _ favorite 
political trick in those days, but 
in this case the scheme failed. 


The Whigs won again in 1845, 
in 1846, in the Taylor-Fillmore 
campaign next election. Seem- 
ingly they were invincible. 

The building of the railroad 
proved their downfall. It brought 
into Somerset a new class of vot- 
ers, most of them laborers. Just 
how the Democrats appealed to 
them is not known. Whigs charg- 
ed them with having spent $2,- 


000,000 in gold borrowed from 
British merchants to buy these 
voters. At any rate, the Demo- 


crats won a smashing victory. 

The Whigs never attempted to 
reorganize and in 1856 officially 
disbanded. The Know Nothings 
were absorbed into the Republican 
party who came into the national 
scene in 1860. From that time, 
politics as it affects the nation 
and county are well known. 











First ‘Highways’ In Goon Made By Indians 


When the first white men came 
to Somerset County, only roads 
were the Indian trails. These 
were located up and down dale 
with a great amount of skill and 
crossed rivers at likely fording 
places. These trails became pro- 
genitors of the county’s present 
800-mile road system. 


Many years previous to the set- 
tlement of the Raritan, the In- 
dians had a path running through 
the state from the Delaware Falls 
at Trenton to the first fording 
place across the Raritan River, 
near New Brunswick. 

It is described in old deeds as 
Indian Path. Over this trail they 
carried their furs to trade with the 
Dutch in New York. The trail 
later became the dividing line be- 
tween Somerset and Middlesex 
Counties. 


Other Indian trails were one 
from Lambertville through Mount 
Airy, Ringoes, and Readville to 
Newark. This later was the old 
York Road. Another which came 
in from the north through the 
Clarksville Valley was the gate- 
way for all the tribes who thread- 
ed their way down the great valley 
of the Wallkill, or crossed Penn- 
Sylvania at the Delaware Falls. 
This trail led down to the wig- 
Wwams on the Assanpink River, 
crossing east and west path at 
Ringoes. 

The paths were narrow and 
were made only for “horse and 
man.” Settlers trusted to the 
sure-footedness of their mounts 
in picking their way along the 
rock-strewn trails. They might 
have been all right for the In- 
dians, but they weren’t good 
enough for the pioneers. 

So it’s not unusual to find as 
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early as April 6, 1676, the first 
Legislative enactment pertaining 
to roads. In March 1682, the as- 
sembly passed the first act per- 
taining to the character of roads. 


Early roads were known as 
“ways,” and led between log- 
cabins and church, stores, mills, 
ferries. 


The earliest record of the lay- 
ing out of a road in Somerset 
County occurs in Liber A of Deeds 
and Patents in the office of the 
Secretary of State at Trenton. It 
refers to a road beginning at a 
point on John White’s plantation, 
one of the original Raritan lots, 
east of Peters Brook and west 
of the old Van Veghten property. 
It was known as the “road up 
the Raritan,” or old York Road, 
and branched from the main high- 
way across the State. 


An old road book of 1718 de- 
termines and certifies that “said 
road shall run and be continued 
as a public 4-rod road beginning 
at the bridge at the North 
Branch. Then on the east side 
of said branch and from thence 
to run down said road N. 87% 
degrees East to a sign at Garet 
Garetson’s land, then south to a 
black oak tree, thence north to 
a white oak, near the land of said 
John Biggs, thence north to land 
of Garet Roebooms; then north 
to the line of land of one Jacob 
Van Nostrandth, Esq., so on said 
course north to the blacksmith 
shop now below said Van Nos- 
trandth, thence north to lands of 
Samuel Staats Coejman’s, Esq., 
and so the said course north to 
Jonathan Runyon’s line and so 
continuing to the line of Cornelius 
Middagh’s, thence north to George 
Middagh’s line, thence north to 
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the gate of the parsonage of the 
Dutch Congregation now. in ten- 
ure and occupation of the Rev. 
Mr. Hardenburgh, and so continu- 
ing north to Philip Tunison’s line, 
then south from Fritts Hotel to 
Peters Brook, so called, thence 
east to the line of Derrick Van 
Vechtens land, thence on same 
course to a road leading to Cor- 
nelius Van Horne’s house, then 
to Middlebrook, then north to 
Louis Benjamin Harris land, 
thence to middle of Bound Brook 
stone bridge (still standing east 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Station at Bound Brook. 

This road was an important 
trunk line in its day. Its course 
from East Somerville to Finderne 
was said to have been well de- 
signed, graded and _ filled. In- 
tersecting this road at Finderne 
was the Millstone road through 
Weston. Over both Washington 
and his foot-sore army marched 
to Morristown. Over the same 
route sped Simcoe’s raiders. 


Another early road was the old 
Middlebush road from _ Inians’ 
ferry, now New Brunswick, west 
to Middlebush, and Millstone and 
southwest to Rocky Hill. Simcoe 
withdrew along this route after 
burning the Court House at Mill- 
stone in 1779. This was the 
Amwell road. 


The date of the opening of the 
road from Bound Brook to Black 
River, Peapack road of early 
deeds, is unknown. The old 
Pluckemin road, left the turn- 
pike at Gateville, north of the old 
Herbert’s Mill at Bound Brook. 
It dates before the records of 
roads were begun in 1733. The 
road book February 25, 1733, de- 
scribes a road which ran from 
“Widow Beeckman’s’”’ down the 
Millstone river to its mouth. 


A record was made April 16, 
1735, of the road extending from 
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Basking Ridge west of the bridge 
to the north west branch of the 
Dead River. That same day sur- 
veyors returned an application to 
lay out a road from Rocky Hill 
to Kingston, finding it already 
existing. 

On November 14, 1741, the rec- 
ords show a road through ‘one 
Renaerson’s land found inconven- 
ient and was relaid along the line 
of Plumstead’s land to the river 
and along the river to the place 
it formerly yoused to run, over 
against Six-Mile-Run, 4-rods wide 
and with ye proviser that ye oald 
rode shall be yoused for the space 
of one month and then to be 
void.’’ 

As today, officials in Colonial 
times had difficulty with English. 
Punctuation was no more known 
to them than Tony Willer, whose 
letter in Pickwick Papers is an 
example of what to do to avoid 
using commas and periods. 

In 1774 application was made 
to lay out a road through ‘“Bare- 
foot’? Brunson’s land on the west 
side of the Millstone River to a 
road leading into the bridge over 
the river at Harrison’s Mill. A 
4-rod road was laid out in 1744 
at “ye main road leading from 
Rocky Hill to New Brunswick 
passing Griggstown Mill over the 
bridge over Millstone at Christo- 
pher Hoagland’s and past William 
Beard’s, Barnet Hageman’s, Saul 
Baker’s, and Daniel Spades to 
the main road of the Court of 
Somerset.’’? The court was then 
at Millstone. 


A year later, a road from Pea- 
pack to the Lamington meeting- 
house was laid out and in 1747 
a road was built from Peter 
Schenck’s Mill to the Middlebush 
road. 


The New Jersey Turnpike com- 
pany incorporated in 1806 and 
completed its road through Som- 
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erville and Bound Brook, a lit- 
tle north of the old York road, 
in 1807. « The ‘turnpike was 
straight and at the end of what 
is now Doughty avenue, a road 
deviated north to North Branch. 
On the pike there were three toll 
gates. One was on a hill east of 
North Branch, another west of 


‘Herbert’s Mill at Bound Brook, 


and the third between Bound 
Brook and New Brunswick, south 
from the homestead of George 


Taylor. In 1869, all rights to the 
turnpike in Somerset County were 
surrendered to the county by the 
company. 


Ran Pluckemin Store In 3768 


In the year 1768 a general store 
was conducted in the vicinity of 
Pluckemin by Jacob Vosseller & 
Company. No mention is made of 
this enterprise by most Somerset 
County historians. It is not known 
who the “‘company” was. 

Vosseller handled a general line 
of merchandise in this early Som- 
erset store and his customers came 
from as far below the Raritan Riv- 
er as Sussex County. Among arti- 
cles offered for sale were butter, 
nuts, tallow, eggs, stoves, shoes, 
old pewter, ramrods, raccoon 
skins, wagon wheels, barrels and 
hardware. Odd jobs such as writing 
letters and running errands were 
a regular feature and Vosseller 
also was in the business of arbi- 
trating disputes of every nature. 
He charged a fee as arbiter. 

Ancient book of transactions 
show Governor William Livingston 


stopped at the store in 1777 and 


bought a broom. In December, 
1775, Aaron Melick paid four shill- 
ings, four pence for two spelling 
books, and in 1776, Jacob Ten- 
Hyck, Jr., purchased an almanac in 
English for sixpence. 

In July, 1776, Johannes Moe- 
lich’s son bought a hat for eight 
shillings, and in September that 
year Peter Wortman was allowed 
three pounds, one shilling, three 
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pence credit for a _ seven-dollar 
bill. 

Also in 1776, Peter Moelich 
himself purchased some rum, a 
jewsharp and allspice. This was at 
the time the Revolutionary army 
was encamped near his house. 


Evidently the store was a side- 
line, because Vosseller was a farm- 
er and church warden. Some one 
bought the business in 1777 and 


converted it into a shoe and leather 


establishment in 1785. What hap- 
pened to it after that is not quite 
clear. 


Kscapes War Wounds, 
Loses Leg in Car Crash 


A husky, young man who came 
unscathed through Chateau Thiery, 
Belleau Wood and the Argonne 
only to return to Somerset County 
and lose a leg in an automobile 
accident was the principal in an 
unusual damage suit heard in 
Somerset Count in April, 1920. 
T.eon Russell Sharp, the ex-sol- 
dier, sued Wadsworth A. Parker 
for $150,000. A jury awarded him 
$12,000. Sharp, a taxi-driver, 
contended Parker had run him 
down when he stepped from his 
cab to fix the rear light. 


Taverns Played Important Part 
In Early Times 


Two centuries ago there was a 
special need for taverns and inns 
in Somerset County that does not 
exist now. 

For one thing, there were no meet- 
ing places or halls except taverns. 
There were few roads and travel by 
coach and four was so slow pas- 
sengers had to make frequent stops 
along the way. And it was proper 
to drink at all times, even churches 
could not be erected nor funerals 
held without innkeepers being called 
on to provide so many gallons of 
rum. 

It’s not surprising then to find 
that Somerville of more than 190 
years ago consisted of “a church, a 
tavern, two or three houses and a 
store.” The oldest building at Rocky 
Hill was a tavern and was located 
near the Lambertville turnpike. Jn 
1795, there were three buildings on 
the present village site: The old 
stone tavern, Thomas J. Skillman 
house and the home of John Van 
Horne. 

In Hillsborough ‘Township, the 
first tavern was erected in 1738 at 
Millstone. Others were established 
subsequently at Neshanic, Clover 
Hill, Flagtown, and somewhere about 
1738 was built the first part of the 
building that came to be known as 
The Tavern in the Woods, at the 
westerly terminus of the Amwell 
road. 

When a bridge was built in 1720 
at Millstone across the river, the 
Amwell road became the great trunk 
line across Somerset from New 
Brunswick to Clover Hill. Soon 
other taverns sprung up east of 
Middlebush, at Middlebush and 
Johnsville, now in East Millstone. 

Was Popular Place 

The Woods Tavern quickly estab- 

lished a great popularity which con- 
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tinued for more than 100 years. Fre- 
quently travelers would drive past 
other hostelries in order to reach 
this one for the night. At the old 
inn, the guest rooms were always 
filled and often the kitchen, bar and 
dining room were used for overnight 
accommodations. 


Rivalry developed among keepers 
along the road and the one setting 
the best table, drawing the best dram 
at lowest cost, furnishing the best care 
for beast and the best bed for man, 
naturally got more of the trade. 


There was always something doing 
at the Woods Tavern. Frequently 
there would be exhibitions of game- 
cock fights, music by some _ itin- 
erant minstrel and dancing, or some 
roisterer would come from _ over 
the Sourland Mountains from Tren- 
ton and take on all comers in a box- 
ing match. Travel along the Am- 
well road began to lessen and the 
tavern dropped its license in the late 
sixties. Only once since did it spring 
into prominence and that was when 
Horace Greeley spoke there in 1872 
as he campaigned for President. 


It passed through many hands 
from the time Peter Sonmans owned 
it in 1693 and Volkerse and Cor- 
telyou and DeRiemers in 1711. John 
M. Wyckoff sold the hotel June 
7, 1842, and 19 acres of land to Isaac 
S. Bennet. March 1, 1860, Bennet 
turned it over to William W. Hall 
for $2,800. In November 1913, 12 
acres went to Evarts Kent of Sterl- 
ing, Mass. Two years later he sold 
the property to the Somerset Hol- 
stein-Fresian Breeders’ Association. 
A year later the organization sold it 
to A. A. Cortelyou, and its next 
purchaser was Lynn E. Greenwood, 
and in 1925, F. J. Schilling. The 
tavern burned down in 1932. 
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Destruction of the court minutes 
at Millstone in 1779 by the Sim- 
coe Rangers made it difficult to trace 
the history of old hostelries with any 
degree of accuracy. Some were 
known of prior to 1778, but only in a 
round-about way. Licenses around 
1779 were granted by the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, a criminal court, 
and usually ranged from $10 mini- 
mum to a maximum of $20. Later, 
the maximum fee was boosted to 
$70. Court records show that prior 
to 1800, there were about 12 licensed 
inns and taverns, but since the rec- 
ords do not contain their locations, 
it is impossible to indicate where 
they all stood. 

Freeholders Met in Tavern 


The famous Tunison’s Tavern at 
Raritan (now Somerville) was prob- 
ably built as early as 1764. It is cer- 
tain it had been built by 1769, for 
then it became the headquarters for 
town meetings. April 10, 1781, a meet- 
ing of Freeholders and Justices was 
held “at the house of Cornelius Tu- 
nison, innkeeper at Raritan” for the 
purpose of raising money to build a 
jail. 

Around this tavern Raritan— 
now Somerville—centered. It pre- 
ceded the arrival of courts in Bridge- 
water, determined their early loca- 
tion. The history of the old hostelry 
is so interwoven with that of the 
courts that it is difficult to tell the 
story of one without the other. 


The old ramshackle two-story 
which stood on the site now occu- 
pied by the Somerset Hotel has seen 
Somerville grow from a straggling 
crossroads to a village, from town- 
ship te town, from town to bor- 
ough, has seen it become the capital 
of a proud county. 

William Mann owned it at one 
time, and after him Stephen Strong. 
Its owner in 1812 was Daniel La- 
Tourette who bought it in 1811 and 
sold it again in 1813. Strong had a 
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‘license to run it in 1812. He sold 


it to Alexander McCalla, who in 
turn sold it in 1823 to John Torbert. 
The latter’s executors in 1847 sold 
the property to Jacob Fritts. 

In 1822, Somerville had 35 dwell- 
ings, 15 shops, one church, one 
school, the county buildings and four 
taverns. One was owned by John 
Meldrum and stood on Main street 


not far trom the old Somervlle 
Academy. The other was Richard 
Hall’s tavern, where the County 


Hotel now stands. William Barca- 
low was the proprietor after Hall. 

In 1840 mention is found of the 
“Yellow Tavern’ at Bound Brook. 
Sixty-four years prevous Jacob Eoff 
erected a tavern at Pluckemin and 
the year later had a competitor in 
John Teeple’s tavern. 

Jail Became Tavern 

In 1812, Thomas Arrowsmith made 
a tavern out of the old log jail. 

An old record of tavern rates in 
1748 was recently found. Some of 
its items are interesting. They fol- 
low: 

“Hot meal of meat, etc., 10d. 

‘Cold meal, do., 7d.” 

The menu does not clarify what 
the “etc.” on the bill of fare was. 
Lodging per night was four pence; 
rum by the “quartern,” same amount; 
brandy, do, abbreviation for ditto, 
was sixpence; wines, by the quart, 
two shillings and eight pence; strong 
beer, five pence a quart, and cider, 
four pence. Lunch was one shill- 
ing, tuppence (twopence). 

Horses were also accommodated 
in stables near most of the taverns. 
The bill of fare for the quadrupeds 
shows that a horse might feed on 
English hay for a night for one 
shilling, for 24 hours for one shill- 
ing, sixpence. Oats were one-half 
pence a quart. 

Around 1823, the Tunison Tavern 
was the only one at Somerville, and 
was a noted stopping place for trav- 
elers between New York and the set- 
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ting sun. There the “high Dutch- 
man,’ his wife and child, with a 
wooden box and a greasy wallet, 
comprising their worldly all, rested 
after a toilsome journey from the 
then distant town of New Bruns- 
wick. It took a day to make the 
trip from New Brunswick to Some;x- 
ville. 

It was also a news-disseminating 
center. Dutch burghers would gath- 
er there and recount what was hap- 
pening in Manhattan. Rarely was 
a word in English spoken. / 

About the year 1832, there were 
three taverns in Somerville—Tuni- 
son’s, the County House, and Van 


Syckle’s, the last being later occu- 
pied as a dwelling house at the east 
end of the town. The old log jail 
stood in the rear of Van Syckle’s 
establishment. 

These taverns saw the horseman 
give way to the coach and four, the 
coach and four to the more modern 
horse-drawn vehicle and then the 
strange steam railroad, heard the 
trolleys come by their doors and air- 
planes whizz by overhead. They saw 
the tired troops of Washington pass 
their doors, witnessed the boys go- 
ing out of Somerset in 1812, 1845, in 
1898, and 1917. Taverns, but there’s 
history in their old timbers. 


Hears British Plan from Tree 


Listed high on the scroll of valor 
of the Revolution is the name of Mrs. 
Alchie Schenck Harris. 

Congress voted her thanks for her 
aid. With information she supplied, 
the Colonial troops were prepared 
for the attack at Middlebrook, and 
defeat there so crippled the British 
they lost the battle of Princeton. 

Mrs. Harris was the wife of 
Sheriff Harris, keeper of the old 
toll bridge over the Raritan be- 
tween Somerville and Bound 
Brook, an ardent, outspoken pa- 
triot. Lieutenant Colonel Simcoe 
was determined to capture him. 

One day as Mrs. Harris was bak- 


ing, Sam, the Negro slave, came 
running. “Oh, Missy, the redcoats 
am comin’.” A cloud of dust in the 


distance verified his report. 
Hurriedly Mrs. Harris secreted her 
husband in a drain and covered it 
with a board, sent Sam to drive the 
cattle and horses into the barn and 
hide in the hay. She climbed a huge 
tree in the yard, hidden from sight 
by a thick cluster of grapevines. 
Soon the British raiders neared, 
circled the house three times. Find- 
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ing the house unoccupied, they con- 
cluded the family were marketing 
and went to the barn. That door was 
locked fast. On their return trip 
from the barn to the house, they saw 
the baking Mrs. Harris had been do- 
ing. Pies were brought out to a 
table under the tree in which Mrs. 
Harris was hidden and wines fetched 
up from the cellar. The men ate and 
drank until well into the afternoon, 
then loudly began to discuss plans 
for the campaign. Mrs. Harris lis- 
tened attentively. 

Toward night they rode away and 
she came down from the tree. Her 
husband and Sam loaded a wagon 
with grain and she set out. At the 
British lines she was challenged but 
allowed to pass when she explained 
she was merely going to Herbert’s 
Mill to grind some grain. Finally 
she reached the Colonial army’s head- 
quarters north of Bound Brook and 
gave the information she had over- 
heard. 

Congress voted her thanks and sent 
Mrs. Harris a letter setting forth the 
nation’s appreciation of her courage- 
ous deed. 





Lindbergh Kidnap Boomed Tales of 
Sourland ‘Ghosts’ 


The Lindbergh kidnaping five years 
ago projected into the limelight the 
fascinating South Somerset hills, 
Sourland Mountains. Then weird 
tales were told of ghosts in that bit 
of wild country that few knew ex- 
isted. 

Reporters for sensational news- 
papers imagined and wrote bizarre 
stories of “hill-billies’ and “Jackson 
whites” who met them at the door 
with shotguns in their hands. They 
told how these folk resented Colonel 
Lindbergh’s coming to Hopewell. 
People shuddered to think such a 
place could exist so near the metro- 
politan area. 

The Sourland Mountains’ primi- 
tive beauty has been the magnet for 
many. Yosians and embryo poets find 
peace there from the harsh clamor 
of city life. For President Grover 
Cleveland its wooded hills and smil- 
ing meadows provided a_ favorite 
hunting ground 38 years ago. It was 
the one-time home of Eugene O’Neill, 
ace of American playwrights, and his 
father, James O’Neill, of “Count of 
Monte Cristo” fame. There also 
lived the quiet but famous painter, 
George Bellows. 

Blazed Yosian Trail 

It was Miss Estella Unna and Wil- 
liam Beddoes, Greenwich Villagers, 
who blazed the Yosian trail to Som- 
erset County and set up tents to 
beckon fellow Yosians from.the swelt- 
ering city in summer. While they 
rested, the nature lovers studied too. 
Each tree on the Yosian playground 
around Zion in Hillsborough is la- 
belled. Outdoor campfires, star study, 
hikes and tennis drew upwards of 


100 to the camp on a single week-end. 


Cleveland, with John Stockton of 
Princeton, visited with the late Pat- 
rick Cashel, whose farm nestled at 
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the foot of the mountain near Skill- 
man. It was in IgoI, just after the 
portly President had finished his sec- 
ond term. 

Mr. Cashel said of the hunt: “We 
had rather good luck that day, and 
I recall that Cleveland shot two rab- 
bits. After: tramping around for 
nearly five hours we went home to 
dinner. 

“The ex-President was royal good 
company, and he was in splendid ath- 
letic condition. I really do not think 
he weighed more than 200 pounds. He 
walked untiringly and was as fresh 
after the hunt as when he first set 
out. The rest of us were rather 
tired.” 

Cleveland first was introduced in 
Skillman through a friend who had 
purchased one of Cashel’s hounds. A 
pair of hunting dogs used during the 
hunting trip by the Cashels . incited 
the former President’s envy. He 
coaxed and coaxed, but Cashel would 
not part with the dogs. 


O’Neill’s Home 


Another who knew the Sourlands 
long before Lindbergh was heard of 
was O’Neill. With his father he 
lived in a picturesque old millhouse 
at Rock Brook, Zion, in 1909. Moun- 
taineers said the house was haunted, 
but the actor nor his son ever com- 
plained of clanking chains or balls 
of fire appearing in the rooms. 

Eugene O’Neill, then 21, was a tall, 
spare-faced, sociable fellow. He liked 
to chat with the natives and told one 
confidentially: “You know, I don’t 
admit to everybody, but I write a 
little.” 

Bellows was in Zion with the 
O’Neills. Though the O’Neills lived 
in the house only one year, it be- 
came known as “O’Neill’s place.” 
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Familiar with the wild stories of 
the “mountaineers,” Warren Patten 
Coon, former army chaplain, had mis- 
givings when assigned to the Sour- 
land area three years ago. 

In a letter, he wrote: “Candidly 
my first visit to the mountain was 
like my first day on the Verdun 
front. Behind every roadside 
thicket was a _ potential woodsman 
with a shotgun ready to repel my ap- 
proach, Weird, eerie, shadowy 
thoughts held me tense, expectant, on 
guard.” 


Average Americans 


Coon tells of meeting Jim White- 
head, 75, widower for 25 years, who 


——. 


lived down the road “a piece” past 
the Lindbergh home. Whitehead had 
lived in Sourland mountains since he 
was six. Coon found him under a 
lean-to, elbows on his knees. He 
looked up when the chaplain asked 
him if he was Whitehead, then spat 
tobacco juice lusciously. 

“Yep, he said. “Bit 
know you. Who are you?’” 

Soon the two were chatting volubly. 

Coon ends his letter: 

“If the folks on Sourland Moun- 
tain are ‘hill-billies’ and ‘Jackson 
whites’ then that’s what the general 
trun of American people are. These 
people are the same as the average 
American, I’m coming up here again.” 


I don’t 


Colonials Biscuit Dunkers’ 


To the aid of harassed Somer- 
set housewives whose daily worry 
is what to cook tonight, Messen- 
ger-Gazette historical researchers 
come flying with a few recipes 
from Colonial times. 

Favorite of the early Dutch on 
the Raritan was ‘‘Jumbles,” prob- 
ably a sort of biscuit. Ingredients 
were one pound of flour, half a 


pound of sugar, less than half 
pound butter, three eggs, four 
tablespoons of sweet milk and one 
teaspoon of salt. Any housewife 
will know how to go on from there. 
These were ‘‘dunked” for best re- 
sults. 

Oh, yes—here’s the early Colon- 
ial’s recipe for waffles. Yes, waffles 
were existing hereabouts as early 
as 1709, which date is found on 
waffile irons recently unearthed. 
The recipe: Make a batter with 
one quart of milk and a quantity 
of flour (amount unspecified), 
raise with yeast. When light, add 
four eggs, quarter pound of melt- 
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ed butter, and a pinch of salt. 
Beat together and let rise, then 
add half cup sugar Bake, serve 
with sauce (syrup now). 

Now for dessert, known as “Bul- 
ing Pudding.’ Boil four quarts 
of water, add one pint of rice, two 
cups sugar, quarter pound of 
cinnamon, one teaspoon salt, and 
buckwheat to make stiff batter. 
Boil half an hour. Put in pie 
dishes, and when cold slice into 
strips. Then fry strips. 


These recipes may sound like 
something cooked up by Lizzie 
Tish, but they’re authentic Colon- 
ial dishes. 





Mark Revolutionary Grave 


Sixty soldiers of the American 
Revolution are buried in Somerset 
County cemeteries. The graves of 
all have been painstakingly 1lo- 
cated by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and marked. 
Five of them are in private ceme- 
teries or family plots. 


a 








Local Telephone Service Begun 
Here About 1881 


Telephone service in Somerville 
started about 1881 when a local com- 
pany known as the Somerville Tele- 
phone Company was organized. First 
subscriber was James B. Duke, the 
tobacco magnate. Other early sub- 
scribers were D. N. Messler and Dr. 
J2-P.. Hecht. 

Thirteen years later, Spencer Weart 
organized the Somerset County Tele- 
phone Company, and its exchange was 
located in a little room over the post 
office at 427 East Main street, Bound 
Brook. The first operator there was 
Miss Millie Powelson and William 
Fennessey took care of the equipment. 
The company furnished local service 
only. It was too limited to suit some 
in Bound Brook who nick-named the 
phones “dingbats.” 

In 1895, the Somerville Telephone 
Company was purchased by the old 
New York and New Jersey Telephone 
Company, which in 1909 was bought 
by the New York Telephone Com- 
pany. That same year the old New 
York and New Jersey system opened 
an office to give Bound Brook tele- 
phone access to the outer world. 
The exchange was first located on 
the second floor of a red brick build- 
ing, directly opposite the Somerset 
Company office. Soon the Somerset 
firm ceased operation. First opera- 
tors at the new exchange were Miss 
Frances A. Clark and Miss Bradlie 
Cleaver. Twenty subscribers were 
served. 

Somerville’s first central office was 
set up in the library of the late Alvah 
Clark. The switchboard was a tiny, 
box-like affair with a capacity of 50 
lines and was of the magneto type. 
Subscribers had to turn a crank at 
the side of their phones when they 
wanted to call central. During first 
years the central office was open only 
between 7 a. m. and I0 p. m. 
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First Somerville phone employes 
were Misses Emma Messler, Della 
Dorland and Maude Couse, and Ed- 
ward Green, Robert Day and Leon 
Smith. Edward Green was the first 
night operator when the service was 
placed on a 24-hour basis. 

The Bound Brook company soon 
moved its office to the rear of Man- 
ning’s Drug Store at 305 East Main 
street, and in 1901 it occupied the sec. 
ond floor at 412 East Main street. 
There it remained for 14 years. Dur- 
ing this period trunk lines were run 
to Somerville, New Brunswick and 
other. cities, affording complete tele- 
phone connections with the rest of the 
Bell system. 

In October 1927 the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Company, formed by 
consolidating the properties of the 
two Bell systems in Northern and 
Southern Jersey, took over opera- 
tions. They are present owners of the 
local systems. 

Around the turn of the century all 
calling was by name instead of num- 
ber, although each subscriber had a 
number. The telephone office was also 
a news disseminating center—election 
returns were furnished to crowds mill- 
ing outside; yacht racing results and 
scores of Army and Navy games were 
announced and other exciting events 
given out as they occurred. 

Easter I914 a heavy snow storm 
put practically the entire telephone 
system out of service in Somerset. 
Wlres had snapped and poles toppled 
because of the weight of the snow. 

By 1920 there were 980 telephones 
in use in Bound Brook and immediate 
vicinity. In Somerville there were 
several hundred. Today the Bound 
Brook exchange serves 2,800 phones 
and the Somerville office serves 3,100 
telephones which are used to make 
15,000 calls a day. 


Indians ‘Coined’ First Money Here 


To the Indians must be credited 
the first medium of exchange in 
vogue during the early days of 
Somerset County. When the Dutch 
came to the Raritan Valley, they 
found the Lenni Lenapes and their 
kindred peoples using a crude 
money—wampum. 


Wampum consisted of a series 
of beads strung on thongs or sin- 
ews of animals. Beads -were made 
from ordinary clam shells—ground 
down to the thickness of a large 
straw. Wampum was the term 
applied to white beads, and suck- 
hanock or black wampum to violet 
or blue beads. The latter was 
worth twice the former. 


Forty or fifty years later, money 
in use consisted of Mexican pillars 
of eight, Peru doubles, single and 
half bits, English crowns, shil- 
lings and New England shillings, 
dollars from the realm of the 
Prince Electors of Germany, duca- 
toons, Scots four-mark pieces, 
French Crown pieces. 


The value of the shilling was 
changed by legislative act so many 
times that Colonial people must 
have been in a financial daze. 
First an English shilling was de- 
clared to be worth one shilling, 
six pence (about 36 cents); in 
November that same year, the 
English shilling remained. at the 
same level, but the New England 
shilling was valued at fourteen 
pence. Next year this rating was 
voided. 


In 1682 an attempt was made 
to secure a separate coinage for 
New Jersey when the Legislature 
empowered Mark Newbie to sup- 
ply a copper coin which became 
known as Patrick’s half-pence. To- 
day, many of Newbie’s coins can be 
found in the hands of private col- 
lectors and their is a controversy 
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as to where and how Newbie ob- 
tained the coins. 


At the end of the Revolution, 
a need for copper coins appeared. 
This led to the issue of Jersey or 
Horsehead coppers. The Legisla- 
ture in 1786 passed an act which 
stated that copper coins in circu- 
lation were light and too small 
“as to be of very little real value’”’ 
and went looking for a coiner of 
coins. Several other types of coins 
appeared and the establishment of 
the Federal mint soon after led the 
States to abandon issuing their 
Own coins. 





Value of County’s Farms 


Is Placed at $20,000,000 


Half of Somerset’s area is farm- 
land, the 1930 census reported. 
Value of the 1,258 farms was set 
at $20,000,000. Total area under 
cultivation was 99,137. 

While there were fewer farms 
than in 1920, value of the farms 
was $2,000,000 more than in 1920. 
Of the farms, 1,051 are operated 
by their owners. Only 56 were 
run under direction of managers, 
and 151 by tenants. Average value 
per farm in the county, land and 
buildings, was $16,136. Average 
acreage per farm was 78.8. Value 
per acre was fixed at $204.76, an 
increase from $134.42 in 1925. 





Star Born in Somerville 


Kate Claxton, famed stage star 
of many years ago, was born in an 
old house at Altamont place and 
Middaugh street. The house later 
was rebuilt for Supreme Court 
Justice Clarence E. Case. The 
dwelling originally was erected in 
183% 








D. and R. Canal Reached Peak 
As Waterway in ’95 


The Delaware and Raritan Canal 
was one time the greatest inland 
avenue of water traffic in the 
United States. In its hey-day, 
there was an unending procession 
of barges moving along its length 
from Bordentown to New Bruns- 
wick. Night and day, gate tend- 
ers were on the job; the locks 
were always full and mules and 
horses pulling barges were whip- 
ped until they dropped in their 
tracks. 


Closeby Weston there was a 
bustling telegraph office, accom- 
modations for the drivers of the 
tows, stables for mules and horses. 
Messages streamed over the wires 
telling what cargoes were enroute 
and to whom they were consigned. 
The men at the keys were like 
despatchers on a railroad. 


But its death knell was sounded 
the very day its creation was as- 
sured. Baffled and suprised by its 
prosperity, its owners—who had 
a greater stake in railroads— 
throttled its business. Now noth- 
ing more important than a mil- 
lionaire’s yacht finds its way by 
the silent, weed-grown towpaths. 
A few tumble down wrecks of 
buildings at Weston mark the site 
of the telegraph bureau. 


Planned in 1800 


The plans for a water route be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia 
were advanced as early as 1800. 
Four years later the New Jersey 
Navigation Company was char- 
tered for the purpose of opening 
the waterways. 


There didn’t seem to be much 
enthusiasm at the start, and the 
canal was a long time in develop- 
ing. In 1823, the State Legislature 
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authorized a survey. But it was 
not until 1830 that an act approv- 
ing its construction was passed. 
That same day the Camden and 
Amboy railroad, forerunner of the 
Pennsylvania of today, was char- 
tered. 

The canal should have been one 
of the most successful in the his- 
tory of internal improvements. 
From New York to Philadelphia 
via the ocean and retracing steps 
up the Delaware Bay and River 
entails a voyage of 276 miles. By 
canal, the mileage was reduced to 
108, a saving of about 176 miles. 
An equally important consideration 
was the avoidance of the rough 
waters off Barnegat Bay, grave- 
yard of the Atlantic. 

In many respects it was super- 


ior to the famed Erie Canal. Its 
original cost was low, and _ its 
maintenance moderate. From 


Pennsylvania it afforded best fa- 
cilities for the transportation of 
Lehigh coal and it took much of 
the business away from the Morris 
waterway. 

The canal was opened in June, 
1834. Governor Peter Vroom and 
other state officials and the direc- 
tors of the canal made a trium- 
phant trip on the first boat through 
the canal June 25. They had no 
barges then, but they borrowed a 
few from the Delaware and Chesga- 
peake Canal and were towed to 
Lambertville for a banquet. Next 
day they started for New Bruns- 
wick. Crowds greeted them at 
every lock, bridge and landing 
place. 

At New Brunswick there was a 
salute of 24 guns from the shore. 
While the mayor made a speech, 
the barge group cheered until they 
were hoarse. They paraded and 
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OLD CANAL AND ITS SLOW-MOVING FREIGHT 








Barges such as these went through the canal every few 
hours in the old days, moved by mules tugging lines along 
the towpath. 


were treated to a sumptuous din- 
ner. 
Carried No Passengers 

For several decades the canal 
enjoyed great prosperity. It carried 
no passengers, but its tonnage in 
freight surpassed that on the Hrie. 
Coal was brought down the Penn- 
sylvania Canal, across the river, 
along its feeder, and sent east. 
In 1859, the tonnage had jumped 
to 1.699.101 3 of Swiicheis7 209 
was anthracite coal. Between 
1860 and 1880, approximately 
2,000,000 tons of freight passed 
through the canal annually. 

Growing traffic long since had 
made it necessary to enlarge the 
waterway. In 1846, 600 boats 
were put into service and business 
was so prosperous that the com- 
pany offered prizes for. speed. 
Rivalry developed so keenly that 
the premiums quickly were aban- 
doned. The canal reached its peak 
in 1859 with 1,400 boats in opera- 
tion, nearly all of them of 180 
tons capacity. 

The Delaware and Raritan canal 


was 70 miles long, though the air- 
line route today between its en- 
trances is only 25 miles. 

In his ‘‘Old Towpaths,”’ Alvin F. 
Harlow says that if the canal had 
been an independent undertaking 
it would still function today as the 
most profitable avenue of com- 
merce in America. But it was 
created in the shadow of the rail- 
road and the Camden and Amboy 
road stretched its tracks as closely 
as possible to the planned route of 
the canal. This complication led 
to an “‘agreement’’ between direc- 
tors of the railroad and waterway 
in 1831. By this plan the two 
were to have separate manage- 
ments, but to combine their rev- 
enue and expenditures. Stock for 
the railroad, amounting to $4,- 
000,000 was subscribed in 10 min- 
utes and the suggestion made that 
a great economy could be affected 
by laying the tracks on the banks 
of the canal. This puzzled the 
public no end, but did not retard 
the development of either mode of 
transportation. 
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Work was begun at once on the 
canal with Canvass White, reckon- 
ed greatest of American engineers, 
in charge. Irish immigrants went 
digging with pick and_ shovel. 
Excavators frequently uncovered 
large glacial boulders. One later 
was utilized for the monument now 
marking the site of the Battle of 
Bound Brook, April 13, 1777. 


Heavy cost of enlarging the 
canal in 1846 was followed by two 
damaging storms in 1850. A 
strike of miners in 1869 almost 
stopped all shipments of coal. 
Then came a drought which low- 
ered the water so boats could not 


operate. After that was the worst 
flood the Schuylkill has ever 
known. That was the final blow. 


Leased to Railroad 
Next year, the canal was leased 


for 999 years to the Pennsylvania 


and Reading Railroad; and when, 
the Pennsylvania leased the Cam- 
den and Amboy road, it took over 
the canal also. No more coal was 
hauled in barges to New York on 
the canal, but went via railroads. 


In 1889 the canal was still do- 


ing a fair amount of business but 
lessees permitted low stationary 
bridges to span its width at vari- 
ous intervals and navigation was 
thus made almost impossible. Tolls 
were then raised and in 1924, only 
two house-boat captains were left. 
In 1926 there was just one. 

No longer did women and chil- 
dren gather at every drawbridge 
to watch the barges go by. The 
tinkle of mule bells and the sound 
of the boatman’s horn as he sig- 
nalled the bridge tenders to open 
faded away. The once bustling 
canal stands today a tree-bordered 
corridor of placid and reflecting 
water, memory to the past and 
monument to pioneer enterprise. 

Echoes are heard time and 
again that the Federal Govern- 
ment may take over the canal as 
a link in the inland waterways sys- 
tem between Maine and Florida. 
The railroad abandoned it long 
since, and the state took title and 
turned it over to the Highway 
Commission. Now the fate of the 
old waterway hangs in the bal- 
ance. U. 8. Army engineers are 
surveying its possibilities. 


Early Race Tracks Were Well 
Patronized by Dutch 


Although widely touted as a 
thrifty people, early Raritan set- 
tlers actually spent a great dea! of 
their time in gambling. 

They flocked to what is de- 
scribed as a “‘large race-course”’ on 
land at East New Brunswick early 
in the 18th century. A “straight’’ 
race track was at Harris’ Lane, a 
mile east of Bound Brook. Here 
horses from Long Island, Mon- 
mouth and MHunterdon § stables 
made trials in speed. No wager- 
ing was sanctioned. 

An old story tells how a minis- 
ter used to go to the New Bruns- 
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wick track and preach to its pa- 
trons of the evils of gambling. 
Once the followers of the Sport 
of Kings prepared for his coming, 
and lined several horses at the 
starting place. As the minister ap- 
proached riding a horse he had 
purchased the day before, the 
signal “‘Go!’’ was given. 

Legend says the pastor’s horse 
outran the pack, although he tried 
to restrain the animal. Operators 
of the track offered the minister 
the purse for the race, but he 
refused it. Later he sold the 
horse. 


Washington’s ‘Headquarters’ All 
Over County 


If, like Rip Van Winkle, George 
Washington could awaken from his 
long sleep and return to Somerset he 
would be as surprised at the number 
of his headquarters here as would be 
the commander of the Mayflower 
could he see the amount of furniture 
that came over on that historic little 
ship. 

Somerset played an important part 
in the Revolutionary War and there 
is scarcely a foot of its ground that 
is not hallowed by some memory of 
the struggle for independence. Wash- 
ington must have traversed its area 
pretty widely for all over are dotted 
his “headquarters” and _ stopping- 
places where he conferred with his 
generals or rested from his exertions. 

There is no question but that tne 
commander spent more time in Som- 
erset County than in any other sec- 
tion to which the conflict called him. 
When Congress appointed him to lead 
the Colonial forces he passed through 
Somerset on his way to — Boston, 
where the army was* stationed, and 
near where was fired the “shot heard 
around the world.” 

He was in and out of Somerset in 
November and December 1776, after 
disheartening defeats on Long Island 
and at White Plains. Crossing to 
Pennsylvania, he returned for Christ- 
mas near Trenton and January 3, 
1777, was at Princeton. Through 
Griggstown, Finderne, Somerville, 
Pluckemin and _ Bernardsville, he 
withdrew for the winter at Morris- 
town. 

Watched Howe From Rock 


From Morristown he returned to 
the Heights of Middlebrook, north of 
Bound Brook, to be more closely in 
touch with the movements of the Brit- 
ish at New Brunswick. He used to 
watch New York harbor from atop 
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Washington Rock, near Dunellen, to 
see in which direction Lord Howe 
and his troops would be sailing. 

Washington’s memorable crossing 
of the Delaware and smashing vic- 
tory at Trenton occurred soon after 
Lord Cornwallis had driven him into 
Pennsylvania. The British made two 
attempts to regain their losses, one 
at Assunpink River and the other at 
Princeton. As every reader of Ameri- 
can history knows, the Colonials pur- 
sued the British three miles along 
the Millstone River to Kingston 
Here they destroyed the bridge, 
marched to the then Somerset Court 
House at Millstone and bivouacked 
for the night. 

Washington and some of his staff 
were quartered in the home of John 
Van Doren, a quarter of a mile south 
of the four corners of Millstone. The 
house still contains Revolutionary 
relics. Next day, the Colonial army 
marched to Pluckemin, 30 miles from 
Princeton. 

Tradition says Washington found 
shelter in the John Fenner House. 
The main body of his troops camped 
on a Pluckemin hillside, using stones 
for pillows. The wounded were cared 
for in the homes of villagers and the 
British prisoners quartered in the 
Lutheran church. 

The late Hugh K. Gaston of Somer- 
ville last year offered the house to the 
National Park Service as a historical 
monument. It has been approved for 
that purpose. 

Washington reached Morristown 
January 5, made his first headquar- 
ters in the Arnold Tavern. There 
smallpox broke out and hundreds of 
his men died that winter. From the 
tavern streamed letters to Congress 
begging for recruits. Then Wash- 
ington himself fell desperately ill. 
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In the summer of 1777, Washing- 
ton marched south to Philadelphia 
through Somerset to defeat Lord 
Howe. It is not until June 1778 that 
mention is found of him again at 
the battle of Monmouth. The success 
of this battle was marred by the 
treachery of General Charles Lee, 
then considered the ablest general in 
the Colonial army. 


The order for Lee’s courtmartial 
was drawn up in a quaint inn, built in 
1732, that now stands in English- 
town, near Freehold. 

In the winter of 1778-79, Wash- 
ington made his headquarters in the 
John Wallace House in Somerville, 
while his army was encamped at the 
Heights of Middlebrook. Here he 
planned the campaign against the In- 
dian allies of Great Britain in New 
York State. The house is maintain- 
ed as a historical shrine by the New 


Jersey Revolutionary Memorial So- 
ciety. 

Lord Stirling then occupied the 
Van Horne house at Bound Brook, 
General Knox was at Pluckemin, and 
General Greene in the Van Veghten 
home at Finderne. 

Danced For Three Hours 

At the Van Veghten house, Wash- 
ington and his various generals were 
guests at a Christmas Eve party. 
History records Washington, who 
never liked dancing, danced with Mrs. 
Greene, known as the “favorite lady 
cf the army,” for three hours with- 
out once pausing. 

From November 28, 1778, to June 
3, 1779, Washington and his troops 
were at Middlebrook and in 1779-80 
at the Ford mansion in Morristown. 
Expeditions were made to neighbor- 
ing places during the winter. 

Last of the war-time headquarters 


ARTIST’S SKETCH OF WALLACE HOUSE 
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Originally the home of John Wallace, this famous old Som- 
erville dwelling was General Washington’s headquarters 


during the winter of 1778-79. 


His troops were encamped 


at Middlebrook. House is maintained as historical shrine. 
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was at Rocky Hill where in 1783 he 
received news of the Treaty of Paris 
ending the war. There he also penned 
his farewell address to the army. 

Recently renovated by the WPA, 
the 10-room house, known as “Rock- 
ingham” when it was built 201 years 
ago, is owned by the New Jersey 
State Historical Sites Commission. 
Open to the public as a museum and 
patriotic shrine, it has been visited by 
more than 3,000 persons. 

There is a tradition that Wash- 
ington and Thomas Paine, who were 
close friends and frequently were to- 
gether at “Rockingham,” spent much 
time walking along the Millstone 
River. On one occasion they tested 


the old tale of burning water by set- 
ting on fire the marsh gas released 
by stirring mud on the river bottom. 


One wonders how those heroes of 
long ago would be impressed if they 
could revisit this world. One can al- 
most hear Martha Washington tell 
her General: ‘“‘I believe those hand- 
some women there are trying to im- 
personate me and my friends—they 
have remembered us all these years.’ 
And with a voice trembling with 
emotion, General Washington would 


answer, ‘Certainly they have not for- 
See, on Middlebrook Heights 
still waves the flag unfurled by me 


gotten. 
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more than I50 years ago. 





POLO TEAM PLAYED HOCKEY 





Not polo but hockey was played by the Somerville Rink Polo 


team in 1888. Champs, they won 38 out of 41 games. 

Members were: left to right, Lewis Bellis, Parker, Edward 

Brown, George Prall, Charles Wehrley, Charles Smith, and 
Harry Brokaw. Bellis, Parker, Brokaw survive. 
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Roaring Rocks Shetered Deserter 





Fort Hans, part of the Roaring Rocks chain in the mountains 

west of Belle Mead, which sheltered Hans Van Pelt, deserter 

from the Colonial army. Six-foot farmer gives some idea of 
their size by contrast. 


An enduring monument to the age 
when glaciers scraped over Somer- 
set is the Roaring Rocks in the 
wooded mountains, west of Belle 
Mead. 

Huge stones of gray granite, they 
vie with hardy trees for supremacy 
cf the mountain slope. Smaller 
boulders inhabit Roaring Brook, 
which once materially aided Miull- 
stone River floods. 

Geologists say the rocks represent 
glacial drift, the last deposit of 
melting ice flow. Stones of similar 
composition are found in northern 
Canada. 

Roaring Rocks earned their name 
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many years ago. Then Roaring Brook 
flowed haphazardly over the laby- 
rinth of stones. The thunder of the 
stream as it struck the boulders could 
be heard several miles away. They 
roar now only in times of heavy 
storms, for the brook is little more 
than a trickle of cool, clear water. 

Tradition says in Revolutionary 
days an old Dutchman named Hans 
Van Pelt deserted the American 
Army to preach a doctrine of world 
brotherhood. He fled to Roaring 
Rocks, the legend says, lived there 
in the cave-like cellar until the war 
was over. The rock was his fort and 
bears his name today. 
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Old Hans’ remains are said to lie 
in a field near the Skillman railroad 
crossing. 

The fort is an immense rock with 
a fissure making two parts. On its 
top initials of hundreds have been 
chiseled. Many date well back into 
the past century. 

Boulders dumped by the glacier in 
a manner no human could conceive 
fill the brook. Little and big, round 
and oval rocks, all with corners and 
edges smoothed by time and water, 
rub noses in close quarters. 

Best approach to this spectacle 
from another age is from the Belle 


Pike’s Peak Named 


For Lamington Man 


Pike’s Peak way off in the 
Rampart range of the Rockies 
in El Paso County, Colo., was 
named for a Somerset explorer 
and soldier of fortune. 

He was Zebulon Montgomery 
Pike, born February 5, 1779, at 
Lamington. That was his fath- 
er’s name and it became his— 
those things ran in families in 
those days. 

Somewhere about 1805, Zeb- 
ulon wandered off and found 
what he thought was the source 
of the Mississippi, only it 
wasn’t. Next year, he discov- 
ered the peak which bears his 
name. 

He failed to reach the sum- 
mit, which is some 14,108 feet 
high, but long afterward thou- 
sands reached it by horse, cog- 
railway and automobile. ‘‘Pike’s 
Peak or Bust’ became a slogan 
and a household word. Every- 
body who was anybody in the 
Gay Nineties made the trip via 
the cog-railway. 





Mead-Blawenburg highway. Excur- 
sionists can park their cars on the 
Orion Cruser farm while they hike 
up a winding road to the stately 
stones. More daring parties go on 
to Zion, take the Neshanic route 
past the old Boozer school, where 
they begin a trek along an easily lost 
path arched with trees and brush. 
By this route, one comes first on 
Forts hans 


Another freak formation is “The 
Devil’s Kitchen.” 
large as a good-sized room and has 
running water in the basement. 


It is a cavern as 


Cab Fares Low in 1894; 
Flat Rates in Vogue Here 


Hack, cab and coach fares pre- 
vailing in 1894 in Somerville and 
Raritan seem remarkably low. 
The “Handy Pocket Business Di- 
rectory,’ published that year, 
gives them as follows: 

Hack to any part of Somerville, 
10 cents per passenger between 
the hours of 7 a. m. and 8 p. m: 
week days; 25 cents a passenger 
after 8 p. m. and on Sundays. 

Hack or cab on time, $1 an 
hour. 

Hack to any part of the county, 
one passenger, 25 cents a mile, or 
any part thereof; each additional 
passenger, 10 cents a mile. 

Hack or cab to Raritan, 25 cents 
for one passenger; each additional 
10 cents. 

Coaches to Cemetery—Raritan 
or Somerville—$3. 

Trunks to any part of Somer- 
ville, 25 cents; valises, 10 cents. 


First Soda Fountain 
C. Barcalow installed the first 
soda fountain in Somerville in his 
store about May, 1920. It was the 
“talk of the town” then, accord- 
ing to an old newspaper. 











Shadow of the Red Man Falls Over 
Somerset Hills and Valleys 


Over the hills and valleys of Som- 
erset County the shadow of the red 
man falls. For centuries they roamed 
these happy hunting grounds before 
the white man came and pushed them 
westward. 

Theirs was a care-free existence. 
Nature was kind to them—their woods 
and streams were stocked with game 
and fish. 

Ages and ages ago, so long no one 
can remember, their ancestors came 
from the west; the land of the set- 
ting sun, a land filled with deer and 
turkey. They left their western lands 
and traveled many moons toward the 
land of the rising sun. 

On the banks of the Namisi Sipu 
(Mississippi River) they met the 
tribes of the Mengwe. They were 
enemies, but both were headed for 
the promised land. Together they 
conquered the Allegewi and pushed 
eastwards. On the Hudson River 
banks the Mengwe pitched their tents 
and their wigwams. The _ Lenni 
Lenapes—meaning “original people” 
—rested on Lenape Withittuck (Dela- 
ware River). 


Were Lenapes 


The Indians who occupied New Jer- 
sey were a tribe of the Lenapes, 
nucleus of the great eastern Algonquin 
division of the aborigines of North 
America. When the Dutch came to 
Manhattan the territory now embraced 
by Somerset County was sparsely in- 
habited by several subtribes of the 
Lenapes who called themselves the 
Narraticongs (Raritans), Neshan- 
nocks, Unami, Pomptons, Muunsies, 
Sanhicans, Hacklebarney, Succasunny 
and Roxiticus. 

Historians generally agree the 
county was inhabited prior to the 
Lenapes. Archeologists have uncov- 
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ered evidence that points to the fact 
that people corresponding to the 
paleolithic and neolithic, even trodlo- 
dites, possessed the land in ages long 
passed. 

At the time of the coming of the 
white men, the Indian tribes in New 
Jersey numbered between 5,000 and 
7,000. They were a peaceful people, 
and as pioneer settlements spread 
from the banks of the Hudson, the 
“Old People” retreated with their 
women and children, bartering great 
stretches for trinkets, rum, firearms 
and gunpowder, coats and_ blankets. 
Some sold themselves into virtual 
slavery to secure food and shelter. 

Great grants of land were given the 
newcomers by kings of far-away em- 
pires. Some of them bought lands 
from the Indians, others took the 
holdings by force. The Indians called 
councils of war, fought fierce battles 
with the invaders, but were driven 
further and further from their new- 
found paradise. In countless thou- 
sands they moved westwards over 
trails their ancestors had used cen- 
turies before; they passed the mounds 
of tribes they had annihilated on 
their journey eastward; crossed the 
Father of Waters in a mad stampede, 
leaving the lands to the white man. 

By 1756 the Indians in New Jersey 
were in such a pitiable state that the 
Colonial Legislature purchased for 
£1,600 a tract of 3,000 acres at Edge 
Pillock and gave it to them as a 
permanent home, free of all taxes. As 
an added sign of good will, the gov- 
ernment built several houses and a 
log meeting house for them. 

Sank Into Poberty 

There were but 200 Lenapes left 
to occupy “Brotherton,” as the reser- 
vation at Edge Pillock was called. 
By 1801 only 100 remained. Their 
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contact with civilization made them 
wretched and unhappy. Gradually 
they sank into poverty and became 
demoralized. A year later the Edge 
Pillock reservation was sold and the 
“Original People” invited to “eat out 
of the same dish” with the Indians on 
the reservation at New Stockbridge, 
near Lake Oneida, New York. The 
Legislature appropriated $3,551 in set- 
tlement of the Indian claims and in- 
vested the money in United States 
securities for the benefit of the New 
Jersey Indians. 

Twenty years later, the combined 
tribes encamped at New Stockbridge 
purchased a tract on Lake Michigan 
at Green Bay, Wisconsin. Their 
numbers gradually dwindled until only 
40 Lenapes were left in 1832. Even 
at this date they felt they still had a 
claim to the hunting rights in their 
old home, believed they had never 
relinquished their title to the fishing 
and hunting privileges in New Jersey. 

They deputised-one of their num- 
ber, Bartholomew S. Calvin, a grad- 
uate of Princeton University, to pe- 
tition the New Jersey State Legis- 
lature for $2,000 for which they 
would relinquish forever their claim 
to the hunting and fishing privileges. 
So eloquently and so courteously was 
the plea made by the 76-year-old 
Calvin that the claim was promptly 
paid. 

Tradition suggests the Indians liv- 
ing near Peapack were the last to 
leave the county. They resided in 
the Somerset region somewhere as 
late as 1750-1775. 


Indian Names 


The true interpretation of Indian 
names is a difficult task. Confined 
to the spoken, the language was 
made up of many dialects and the 


mechanics of speech varied greatly | 
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with individuals. It sometimes was 
reduced to a limited number of 
grunts. The name of the great 
sachem Tapohow is found Tapgow, 
Taphaow, and Tapeshaw. 

Rakahovawalaby is one of the un- 
usual names handed down from the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Somerset 
County. Applied to the flat, sandy 
soil around Bound Brook, it meant 
“where holes are dug in the ground.” 

Raweigheros is probably from the 
same source as Rahway and Rocka- 
way and means “middle of the for- 
est.” Peapack, spelled Pechpack, is 
composed of pe meaning “water” 
and papeck translated as “pond.” 
The name signified a, spot where the 
pepackgank, or “water root” grew. 
Allamatunk from which Lamington 
derives its name is interpreted vari- 
ously. It means “under the hill” 
and refers to the fact that the Pea- 
pack Brook, going eastward from 
Fairmount, bows under the _ hill. 
Mount Paul, north of Pepack, de- 
rives its name from the fact Chief 
Paul, a Roxiticus Indian, was buried 
there. 

Mattawang, the name of the 
Millstone, means “bad to travel.” 
The Indian path from Inian’s ferry 
at New Brunswick to Kildorpy at 
Trenton was a hard one since it 
crossed the Millstone River often. 

A rusted water-wheel, half-buried 
in the dust near the village of Indian 
Mills is all that marks the last home 
of the Lenapes in New Jersey. A 
few shell piles along the sea coast 
where they once held gala feasts; a 
few graves covered with shells to 
keep wild animals away; arrow- 
heads, dishes and stone hatchets 
buried in the swamps and woods ; 
the Indian names of towns, rivers, 
parks and streets are the only re- 
minders of the “original people.” 














Somerset Man Signed Document 
Freeing Colonies 


One of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence was Joseph 
Hewes who was born in what is now 
Somerset County. 

Until recent years little was known 
about Hewes, it being generally be- 
lieved that he was a native of Kings- 
ton, N. J. A perplexing question, 
unanswered until 1927, was the lo- 
cation of his birthplace. 

The Masonic lodge of Edenton, 
North Carolina, preparing a monu- 
ment to Hewes as a signer of the 
famous document for that state, 
started an investigation. Simultanc- 
ously, a Brooklyn photographer en- 
gaged in making pictures of the 
homes of signers, started a search. 
Both lines converged on Thomas 
Barrowman, custodian of Washing- 
ton’s headquarters at Rocky Hill. 


Barrowman found an item from 
the Princeton Herald of July 8, 1927, 
throwing light on the subject. Writ- 
ten by Walter Hart Olden, the then 
state assemblyman from the Prince- 
ton district, the article stated Hewes 
was born in the vicinity of Prince- 
ton. His father was Aaron Hewes 
who married Providence Worth of 
Stony Brook. All were members of 
the Society of Friends. 


Further the article said: 


“The home of this family was a 
large plantation over 300 acres, lo- 
cated about two miles from Prince- 
ton on what is known as Snowden 
Danemecalled “Mayberry Hill.” It 
was the home of the late J. Boyd 
Van Doren for many years and is 
the present home of the McKarens. 


“At an early age Joseph Hewes 
went to Philadelphia where he was 
trained in the mercantile business 
... he continued in it until about 
1760 when he moved to Edenton, 
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North Carolina, taking his nephew 
Nathaniel Allen along. 


“Although brought up as a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, he was 
an ardent instigator and supporter 
of the Rebellion against Great 
Britain and thereby severed his con- 
nection with the Society. 


“The greater part of his life was 
spent at Edenton which is situated 
on the northern shore of Albermarl 
sound ... in 1774, he was sent from 
Edenton to Congress, then meeting 
in Philadelphia and continued to 
serve until his death, November 10, 


Viel 


Too close attention to the affairs 
of the struggling colonies led to a 
breakdown of his health. But he re- 
fused to lay down and die, as is evi- 
denced by this passage in one of his 
letters : 


“Although the storm thickens, I 
feel myself quite composed. I have 
furnished myself with a good musket 
and bayonet and when I can be no 
longer useful in council I hope I 
shall be willing to take the field. I 
had better fall than be carried off 
by lingering illness.” 

Continuing his investigation furth- 
er, Barrowman reported that what is 
now designated as Somerset County 
also included that part of Princeton 
in which Snowden Lane and the Jo- 
seph Hewes birthplace is located. 

Thus, though he lived most of his 
life in North Carolina, Somerset can 
claim him as a son who played an 
important part in the war for inde- 
pendence a man who fearlessly at- 
tached his name to the famous docu- 
ment which declared the Ameri- 
can colonies independent from Eng- 
land. 


Col. Sanderson Operated Stages 
Through County 


One of Somerville’s best known 
and most picturesque characters 
was Colonel David Sanderson. He 
died here in 1891 at about 80 
years of age. 

How he came into possession of 
the title Colonel was a story he 
delighted in telling. 

In 1824, when General Lafay- 
ette was in this country, Sander- 
son drove him in one of his 
coaches from Morristown to New- 
ark. Afterward, he drove Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson from New- 
ark to Elizabeth. There Jackson 
was tendered a reception and later 
that evening, Sanderson drove him 
back to Newark. 

This was long before the days 
of pavements. The six horses 
Sanderson had on the coach were 
spirited animals who just took the 
bits in their mouths and ran for 
all they were worth. They had 
to, to make the journey all in a 
day. 


Slower, Said the President 


The President’s nerve was none 
too good that day, for he begged 
Sanderson “for God’s sake” to go 
slower several times, the Colonel 
afterward related. ‘‘Old Hickory” 
must have enjoyed the _ ride, 
though, for at the end he said, 
“Thank you, Colonel.” The name 
stuck. 

Sanderson operated the old 
County Hotel for a time and ran a 
stage route from Easton. 

The Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage 
once wrote: 

“My boyish ambition was to be 
a stage driver. Sanderson drove 
into Somerville every day with 
four horses at full jump, the 
passengers behind him, the mail 
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bags above him. The arrival of 
the stage was the most exciting 
event of the day. When Sanderson 
reined in those four horses, or 
with a crack of the whip started 
them, he became the envy of all 
youthful spectators. The driver’s 
box where he sat seemed to me a 
throne of power, worthy of the 
highest aspiration. But, alas! I 
never reached it.’’ 


Sanderson was born somewhere 
around Boston. At 14, he ran 
away from home and_ shipped 
aboard a sailing vessel. It was two 
years before the ship returned to 
Boston. Sanderson, then 16, was 
steward. 


Next year, he appeared in New 
York as driver on a stage-line that 
ran between New York and New 
Haven. After three years of stage- 
driving, he opened a hotel at Perth 
Amboy landing and ran his stages 
west across the State to Easton. 
Afterward, he connected with the 
Vanderbilt boats at Elizabeth and 
the new stage route was between 
this point and Easton. 


Organized Elizabeth Fire Dep’t 


In Elizabeth, he kept a tavern. 
He organized the fire department 
there about 1841. From Elizabeth 
he came to Somerville where he 
operated the County Hotel. When 
steam superseded the stage, he 
bought a farm near White House 
and retired. In 1891, he removed 
to Somerville and lived in a house 
on Bridge street. There his long 
and busy career ended. 


The Colonel once purchased a 
fine black horse in Monmouth 
County and another in Vermont. 
Mated, they made the best-looking 
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team in the country. Several times 
they won ribbons at fairs. 

In some way they came to the 
attention of Napoleon III of 
France. One day a stranger ap- 
peared at the Colonel’s hotel and 
asked him how much he wanted 
for the horses. Sanderson set the 
price at $4,000. To his surprise, 
the stranger accepted. Later, he 
told the Colonel he would have 
paid $20,000 for the team. 


Sanderson was a great deal 
shrewder in most of his business 
transactions. Once he set a din- 
ner for two guests and before the 
night was over had made $10,000. 


Tricked Vanderbilt 


The Colonel and Commodore 
Vanderbilt had had business trans- 
actions with each other during 
the days Sanderson was running 


stages. 


Neither lost the opportun- 
ity of tricking the other when 
possible. At the time of the re- 
organization of the New York 
Central railroad, Sanderson held 
a large block of stock. Without it, 
the reorganization scheme could 
not be carried out. 


Sanderson and the Commodore 
arranged it that Vanderbilt was to 
quietly buy up enough stock out- 
side to give them control. Then, 


‘the Colonel was to come to New 


York where the scheme was to be 
consummated. 

Instead, Sanderson invited Van- 
derbilt and August Belmont to 
White House. They came, had din- 
ner, drank lots of wine, but did 
little about reorganization. Be- 
fore they left, however, they had 
bought Sanderson’s block of stock 
for $10,000. 








Woman Became ‘Noted’ 


By Sale of Cake, Beer 


One of the ‘“‘notorious wom- 
en’’ of the 1700’s in Somerset 
County was Mrs. Richard Comp- 


ton, early historians related. 
She was known as “Aunt 
Yauncy.’’ 


All she did to gain this no- 
toriety apparently was to keep 
“singer cake and spruce” beer 
in her house near the old Som- 
erville Academy. There young 
men of Somerset would take 
their girls on Sunday after- 
noons. 

Said a writer of the day: “A 
noted place and a noted woman. 
In all the county there are none 
more so than her.”’ 

Henry Cook finally purchased 
the house and made it into a 
store some years later. 
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Town Names Changed 
Many Times in Old Days 


A large number of changes have 
been made in the names of Somer- 


set County towns, some of which 


are now boroughs and cities. 
Somerville was once known as 
Raritan. Bernardsville was origi- 
nally styled Vealtown. Bound 
Brook was Middlebrook; Mill- 
stone was Hillsborough; Liberty 
Corner was Barnettown; Peapack 
in 1701 was spelled Pechpeck 
Franklin Park was Six-Mile-Run; 
New Market was Quibbletown; 
Harlingen was Sourland. 


First Rug in County 
First rug to grace the floor of a 
home in Somerset County was a 
rag carpet woven prior to 1800 
by Adrien Hageman for the widow 
of George Martense. 


‘Broom Riders’ Burned by Proxy 


Whether in the mystic Orient, 
the jungles of Africa or primitive 
America, the witch and her craft 
have been essentially the same as 
when the black art upset Adam’s 
domestic status quo in the Garden 
of Eden. Hence this medley of 
witches and witchcraft in old Som- 
erset. 

The delusion for early settlers 
was a firm conviction, a drama, 
often funny but never tragic. No 
witches were burnt at the stake 
here as in Salem. 

The early settler on the banks 
of the Raritan by temperament 
and mental makeup was separated 
from fanaticism. He lived some- 
what peacefully and quietly, never 
questioning why the sun rose or 
set. But when his corn was blight- 
ed, milk dried up, or butter check- 
ed, he took steps to break the 
charm or “burn the witch.” 


To a witch-burner of the old 
school, the Somerset farmer’s way 
of doing business must have seem- 
ed strange. Here “burning the 
witch” was all done by proxy. No 
witch was ever actually burnt, but 
something signifying the witch got 
a. good scorching. The real cul- 
prit, it was believed, got the scars 
in some mysterious manner 


A veracious venerable tells how 
a good Somerville housewife after 
long churning concluded that her 
churn-beam had been hexed. With 
the utmost secrecy, she placed a 
horseshoe on top of a coal fire. 
When it was red-hot, she threw the 
horseshoe into the butter churn. 

That settled it, or it was sup- 
posed to. 


More to Story 


However, there’s more to this 
story than that. Hereabouts there 
was a man who was known as a 
wizard. Soon after the housewife 
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had tossed the horseshoe into the 
churn, he appeared on the streets 
with a burn mark on his face. The 
story is that somehow he and not 
the witch got the burn. 


The red-hot horseshoe was the 
chief and most popular remedy 
when butter didn’t churn right. 
This was supposed to burn the 
witch, and the butter supposedly 


churned all right immediately 
afterward. 
Off on Somerville Mountain 


there lived an old, eccentric Negro 
character who got the reputation 
of being a witch. For some reason, 
she’d visit nearby farms only on 
churning days. ‘Then bad luck 
always befell those making the 
butter. The witch would then beg 
some of the churning milk, and it 
was said, afterward she churned it 
quite successfully at home. 


This was the covetous type of 
witch, using her arts for mercen- 
ary ends. Legion were their num- 
bers in old Somerset. <A regular 
practise was for witches to stop at 
any house they came to and ask 
for a cup of tea. If the burger 
refused, some ill-luck always be- 
fell him, ’twas said. 


Somerset today laughs at these 
yarns of broomstick riders and 
Salemshockers, but they serve as 
an index to the true simplicity of 
its early peoples. 





Calco Gets Cemetery 

When The Calco Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc., acquired land across 
the turnpike from the plant at 
Bound Brook, it came into pos- 
session of a cemetery containing 
two gravestones. They are on a 
small knoll a short distance east 
of the greenhouses north of the 
highway. 
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Capture of Mary Lewis By Indians Is 
Tragic Event in County’s History 


One of the most harrowing stories 


_to spring from the pages of Somer- 


set’s early history is the capture and 
enslavement of Mary Lewis by In- 
dians. 

Forcibly separated from her fam- 
ily, she was taken into the wilder- 


ness as the squaw of an Indian chief. 


A less sturdy woman might have died, 
but she lived to be rescued after four 
heart-rending years. Her mind shat- 
tered by the unspeakable horrors to 
which she had been subjected, she died 
in Basking Ridge, her birthplace, soon 
afterwards. 

Born in 1763, she married Joseph 
Kinnan at 15 and moved to Virginia. 
They had three children, the oldest 
II at the time of her capture. 

Husband Killed 

In June 1701 a band of Indians at- 
tacked their home and killed Kinnan. 
A savage seized their small daughter 
and dashed her brains out against a 
tree. This so crazed Mrs. Kinnan, she 
seized a rifle and felled the Indian. 
In the melee that followed she was 
overpowered but two sons escaped. 

The Indians took her westwards 
through the forest. At her side walk- 
ed a savage with the scalp of her 
daughter. Drudgery awaited her at 
the end of the journey. She was first 
forced to fell trees, cut them into 
logs; then to cook and sew. 

Finally her first captors sold her to 
another tribe and she became the 
squaw of an Indian chief. Two years 
passed before she had an idea where 
she was. Then a trader came into 
camp and she found she was 20 miles 
from Detroit. 

The trader told an Army man at 
Detroit about Mrs. Kinnan; he noti- 
fied her family at Basking Ridge. 
Friends raised a fund and her brother, 
Jacob Lewis, went to rescue her. 
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Lewis reached the camp on February 
3, 1794, covering the 700 miles in 
three months. 

His first job was to discover in 
which tent she was being held prisoner 
and so he secured a lumberman’s job 
felling trees in the Indian country. 
One day as he strolled through the 
camp, he saw his sister in the door- 
way of a tent. Immediately, he turn- 
ed his back. He knew she would 
recognize him and perhaps unwittingly 
betray his purpose to the savages. 

Rescue Planned 

That day a friend of Lewis’ went to 
the tent to trade a loaf of bread for 
some milk. The Indian called Mrs. 
Kinnan as interpreter, and while they 
haggled she was told of the rescue 
plan briefly. She was to come that 
night to a large tree where her brother 
would be waiting. 

Misunderstanding the hurried direc- 
tions given her, she went to the wrong 
tree. There was no one there and she 
returned disconsolate to the camp. 
Next night her rescue was effected, 
and she was hidden in the middle of 
a huge brush pile. Soon the Indians 
missed her, searched the woods but 
failed to find “Pretty Polly” as she 
was called. 

The next day brother and sister saw 
a boat moving up the river. They 
got on board and were taken to Lake 
Erie. From there they walked and 
worked their way by boat to Genessee, 
N. Y., where Lewis had left his horse, 
four years before. Mrs. Kinnan rode 
all the way back to Basking Ridge 
while Lewis walked. Mrs. Kinnan 
reached home October 1, 1795, to find 
that her two sons had escaped safely 
at the time of her capture. Broken 
in health and mind, she died soon 
afterward. Her tombstone is in the 
cemetery there. 


County Giant Barnum’s Biggest 


Somerset County gave to the coun- 
try Barnum’s biggest giant, Colonel 
Ruth Goshen of Middlebush. Billed 
as seven foot nine, he was believed to 
have been the world’s tallest man. 

Goshen was an unknown until the 
operator of the “greatest show on 
earth” chanced to see him one day 
at Broadway and Ann street, New 
York, and hired him on the spot. 

For years, the Middlebush man 
toured the country with the circus 
during the summer and played the 
circus owner’s New York museum in 
the winter. His long blue coat trim- 
med with Astrakhan collar and cuffs, 
the black satin waistcoat with brass 
buttons and red-striped black trous- 
ers became familiar to circus patrons. 

He gained a wide reputation as a 
conversationalist, for his stories were 
as tall as his body. Without a smirk, 
he would recount harrowing experi- 
ences of foreign travel and his ad- 
ventures in the military. Those who 
knew him in youth, however, recall- 
ed that he could always be found 
loafing around the Bowery. 

For some reason Barnum and _his 
protege quarreled, parted forever. 
Goshen turned to dime museums in 
New York and Brooklyn to eke out 
a living. Two years before he died 
he retired. 


Supposedly he married in his youth, 
but no facts of that faded wedding 
survived. Twenty years before he 
died, he wed a German woman, once 
a snake-charmer. She ran away with 
the husband of a trouper in South 
America and his adopted daughter 
eloped with a clog dancer. 


The giant then settled down with 
a housekeeper and his adopted daugh- 
ter, who later became Mrs. Henry 
Sylvester. Seven years later, Goshen 
married Mary Welsh, but in three 
years’ time obtained a divorce. 

Popular with his Middlebush neigh- 
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bors, Goshen was eccentric in action 
as well as appearance. In the sum- 
mer he often stretched his frame at 
full length on the front porch, hi. 


head resting on a block of wood. 


He died in February 14, 1880, and 
the circus followed him to his grave. 
Thousands came to gape at the largest 
grave ever dug in this vicinity, but 
only his daughter was present to weep 
at his bier. 

Preparing the circus giant for bur- 
ial was no small task. The coffin 
was too huge to get through the door 
of the house, so the body was brought 
to the coffin in the yard. 

While measuring him for the cof- 
fin, it was discovered he was only 
seven foot two. At the time of death, 
he weighed 600 pounds, 4o pounds 
more than normally due to the dis- 
eases he suffered. He was 28 inches 
across the chest and two feet six 
across the shoulders. His waistline 
was 77 inches. 

Not only did Goshen’s size bring 
him stares in life, but there was ru- 
mor that Negro blood ran in his 
veins. His hair was straight, but 
there were whispers he wore a wig. 
Death gave truth to the rumor. 





American Flag First 
Flown at Middlebrook 


The American flag was 
first unfurled over an Amer- 
ican army at Washington 
Camp Grounds, Heights of 
Middlebrook, Bound Brook, 
June 14, 1777. Hach year, 
the Washington C am p 
Ground Association, which 
maintains the camp as a his- 
toric site, runs up a new 
flag and the old one is given 
aS a prize in a race run by 
Boy Scouts 


i 














Local Doctor’s Hobby is Digging 
Por Indian Relics 


Some years ago, Dr. Lancelot 
Ely of West High street got the 
idea he’d like to get a shovel and 
dig hereabouts for some Revolu- 
tionary coins and Indian relics he 
was sure he’d find. So in moments 
free from medicine he began put- 
tering around, as he says. 

That was in 1898. Today his 
collection of Indian relics is rank- 
ed as one of the most extensive 
owned by any hobbyist. It is pro- 
fessional in both size and division. 

Dr. Ely gathered his enormous 
collection on the banks of the 
Raritan River, the Pennsylvania 


Collector of Relics 


DR. LANCELOT ELY 


side of the Delaware, from Plucke- 
men, South Somerville, North 
Branch, the West, New Mexico. 
Many of his choicest arrowheads 
were picked up quite casually in 
this vicinity. Then he made three 
or four trips West to do some 
independent excavation. 


Has Varied Collection 


His diggings are a vivid story 
of the red men who fought, lived 
and built with stone. He has ac- 
quired relics used by them in the 
old and new stone age; some so 
crude the inexperienced eye would 
pass over them as water washed 
stones, others so polished and new 
that could be used in kitchens or 
what have you. 


Crude scrapers, fish spears, de- 
fence weapons and domestic uten- 
Sils, some obviously fashioned by 
the paleolithic Indian, are in his 
collection, as well as more ad- 
vanced utilitarian and martial im- 
plements. As an evidence of a 
higher civilization, in his accumu- 
lation of relics is the indication 
of games played with stone balls, 
stone shoe trees to keep mocca- 
sins in shape, records niched on 
stone, intricate stone charms. 


In 1930, he made a second trip 
West to study the prehistoric cliff 
dwellings. He visited only nation- 
al parks on his.first trip. In the 
fall of 1932, he went West again 
to dig around and had luck to find 
exquisite pottery. The pottery 
collection ranges from _ crudest 
baked utility pots to the loveliest 
of ornamental vases. 

Another interesting item is a 
rouge pot, probably once the pos- 
session of a dusky Indian maiden, 
still stained a bright red. 
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Dr. Ely once witnessed a sacred 
Indian dance, the Butterfly dance. 
It took place near Walpi, New 
Mexico, in 1932, and was perform- 
ed by Hopi Indians. The dance 
lasted from sunrise to sunset. 

Guided by an Indian, he was 
taken to a spot near the ‘“‘dance 
floor’ and became one of the 
few white men to witness the na- 
tive dance. 


Most writers call Indian dances 
orgies, but Dr. Ely was impressed 
differently. He was impressed by 
the sacredness of the dance. 

“There was no hilarity,’’ he re- 


lates. ‘‘Each dancer concentrated 
on the dance. And when it was 
finished, they left as quietly and 
with the same dignity as they had 
come.”’ 


Lotteries Aided Church Funds 


Between 1750 and 1760 news- 
paper advertising columns were 
filled with announcements of lot- 
teries to be drawn for various pur- 
poses. 

The 1759 act prohibiting them 
was evaded by advertising the lot- 
teries to be drawn on Biles Island 
in the Delaware River not far 
from Trenton, but out of jurisdic- 
tion of the law. One of such lot- 
teries drawn there had for its 





object the finishing of the Luth- 
eran Church at Bedminster. 

Paul Miller, one of Somerset 
County’s early jurists, supervised 
the drawing. Later, historians de- 
clared how Miller could counte- 
nance a violation of the law even 
though the unlawful act was out- 
side his sphere was more than 
they could comprehend. Pre- 
Revolutionary courts entertained 
peculiar concepts of judicial func- 
tions. 


County’s First Sit-Down Strike Occurred in 1837 


Somerset County’s first strike, like 
so many today, did not pay. 


In 1837, tradition says, a Somerset 
County Negro laborer, Thomas Ker- 
shaw, sat down on his job and de- 
manded higher pay. Other laborers 
on the same job got 31 cents a day; 
Kershaw wanted 38. 


Net result of the county’s first dis- 
pute between capital and labor, the 
records show, was that the laborers 
who remained loyal obtained six days’ 
work a week, while Kershaw got two. 
Loss in weekly pay to Kershaw: $1.10. 

Building in early times was inex- 
pensive because labor was cheap and 
accommodating. A newspaper of years 
ago recites how Samuel W. Scott, 
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Somerset County mason, thought 
nothing of walking 20 miles to work 
each day. 

A barn 50 feet square was built on 
a lot owned by Jacob Wyckoff of 
Franklin Township, complete except 
for a straw roof, for $15. 


One for Ripley 


The census enumerator in 1870 
found a Griggstown couple who 
had seven children in five years of 
married life. The first was a 
little over four years old, then 
three sets of twins were born 14 
months apart. 











Simcoe’s Daring Raid Considered Most 


Brilliant Move 


An exploit which both British and 
Colonial armies considered the most 
brilliant of the Revolution was Colonel 
John Graves Simcoe’s raid through the 
Raritan valley. 


In his “Memoirs of the War,” Gen- 
eral Harry Lee, celebrated com- 
mandant of the Virginia Lighthorse, 
referred to the raid as the “hand- 
somest” of the war. 


Its object was the capture of Gov- 
ernor Livingston, whom Simcoe had 
been told was at the Philip Van Horn 
mansion, and the destruction of 50 
flatboats on their way to the Colonial 
army. The boats were made for an 
attack Washington was contemplating 
on New York City. 


Simcoe had been a young officer 
with the goth British regiment and 
distinguished himself at the battle of 
Brandywine. He asked for and got 
the command of the Queens’ American 
Rangers, a British regiment mostly 
made up of renegade Americans. One 
of their number was “Tory Jim” 
Stewart, said to have been a resident 
of Somerset County. Stewart piloted 
the group which fired the Somerset 
Court House at Millstone. 


A graduate of Eton and Oxford, 
Simcoe’s aspirations always had been 
military. At 19 he enlisted as an en- 
sign. He was an honest fighter and a 
good hater. Always belittling, he 
never lost an opportunity to antipa- 
thize the Colonial forces as “de- 
spicable” or “rebels.” In his reports, 
he referred to General Washington as 
“Mr. Washington.” 

On a cold, gray October morn— 
October 29, 1779, to be exact—Sim- 
coe’s raiders crossed the river from 
Staten Island. Near the South River 
at Perth Amboy, Major Richard Arm- 
strong was left in charge of the in- 
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of Revolution 


fantry. Simcoe and 80 men on horse- 
back pushed on. The plan was to 
pillage the countryside and entice the 
militia after them to the spot where 
Armstrong and his men were hidden. 


Posed as Americans 


On his march Simcoe tried to im- 
press everyone that his troops were 
American. Their dress was the same 
as Lee’s Lighthorse—green coatees 
and leather breeches. So greatly did 
they resemble Lee’s troops that they 
stopped at a forage depot for the 
Colonial army, woke the commissary at 
midnight and drew the customary al- 
lowance, forging the name of Lee’s 
quartermaster to the vouchers. They 
rode away, their identity undiscovered. 
Though their dress was the same as 
Lee’s troops, their stratagem is as- 
tonishing. 

Sweeping toward Quibbletown, Sim- 
coe’s men overtook Justice Crow and 
charged him with being a Tory. The 
object was to make him believe they 
were Americans. Despite his pleas 
he had only “been a-sparkin,”’ he was 
taken along. A short halt at Quibble- 
town, then the troops hurried to 
Bound Brook. There they rested at 
the public house of Peter Harpending 
and then went on tr the Frelinghuysen 
tavern. With a country boy pressed 
into service as a guide, Simcoe’s men 
departed for Chimney Rock, Washing- 
ton’s camp .the year before. They 
were bent on destroying the huts 
there, but on being informed many 
had been sold to settlers as homes, 
Simcoe left them alone. 


Next stop was the Van Horne man- 
sion near Bound Brook, where Simcoe 
had been misinformed Governor Liv- 
ingston was staying. Foiled there they 
moved on to the Van Veghten bridge 
at Finderne to find most of the flat- 
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boats had already been sent on to 
Washington. They set fire to the 
remaining 18, then burned the Rari- 
tan Dutch Reformed Church. 


Then they pushed on to Millstone, 
burned the Somerset Court House and 
liberated three prisoners. One, ac- 
cording. to Simcoe’s report, was a 
“dreadful spectacle; half starved and 
was chained to the floor.” Flames 
from the court burned nearby homes 
of Cornelius Lott and William Cocks. 

By this time, people of the county 
were up in arms and Simcoe was 
forced to move rapidly. Toward the 
east in the direction of New Bruns- 
wick they went. Simcoe was on the 
lookout for the dwelling of Garret 
Vorhees as a turning point in the 
road that led to Princeton. Un- 
fortunately for him the British had 
burned the house in June, 1777. His 
men passed the spot and were two 
miles from New Brunswick before 
they realized the error. 


Simcoe Captured 


Shots were heard on the rear. 
Simcoe had been recognized at the 
Frelinghuysen tavern and a message 
sent the Colonel in charge of the 
militia, J. Neilson. The militia com- 
mandant concealed Captain Moses 
Guest and 35 men in a thicket not far 
from New Brunswick, then swung his 
main body to Simcoe’s rear. 


As the Queen’s Rangers neared 








these woods with the militia in pur- 
suit, Simcoe feared, though he did 
not know, that men were waiting in 
ambush there. As he wheeled his 
horse to lead his men through a nar- 
row opening, he heard the _ shout, 
“Now, now,” and knew nothing more 
until he awoke and found himself a 
prisoner. A fusillade had killed his 
horse and he was stunned in the fall. 
He would have been killed, but one 
James Schureman knocked aside the 
bayonet of a militia private as the 
soldier lunged at the Colonel. 

The Rangers sped on with Captain 
Sanford in command, believing Simcoe 
dead. Not far from New Brunswick, 
which they wanted to skirt because 
troops were quartered there, they 
wheeled suddenly and charged their 
pursuers. The militia scattered left 
and right. 

A Captain Voorhees turned his 
mount toward a high fence but his 
horse caught in the rails. The Rang- 
ers swooped down on him, slashed him 
to death with their sabres. He was 
so mangled and cut he died within 
an hour. The raiders continued on 
their way and escaped to Staten Island. 

Simcoe’s thrust, clever in concep- 
tion and speed of movement, was con- 
sidered among the most brilliant of 
the war. He completely executed his 
object—then deemed important-—and 
traversed the country—55 miles—in 
night and morning. 


County Banks Stand High in 
Public’s Esteem 


Much of the credit for having 
instilled into the citizens of Som- 
erset a spirit of thrift and indus- 
try must go to the county’s 10 
modern banking institutions. 

In 1848, the Somerset County 
Bank was established at Somer- 
ville with a capital of $25,000 and 
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Joshua Doughty, a citizen of the 
town, was elected president. He 
held that position 25 years. His 
successor was John V. Veghte. 

First cashier was W. G. Steele, 
who later became a Representa- 
tive in Congress. 

The bank subsequently -increas- 
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ed its capital by profits to $100,- 
000. In 1891 it went out of busi- 
ness to become the Second Nation- 
al Bank of Somerville in 1894. 
The present officers are: presi- 
dent, Daniel H. Beekman; vice 
president, Thomas H. Flynn; 
cashier, Oliver G. Allen; assistant 
cashier, C. LeRoy Van Cleef. 

The First National Bank of 
Somerville was organized March 
21, 1864. Capital was $200,000 
and A. D. Nape was first president. 
First banking rooms were on the 
first floor of the Ten Eyck House. 
In 1874, they built a brick build- 
ing on Main street. In 1916, the 
name was changed to Somerville 
Trust Company. The present build- 
ing at 50 West Main street was 
erected in 1890, remodeled in 
1924. 

EKighteen members of the per- 
sonnel work in close harmony with 
the executive heads, comprising 
Reeve Schley, board of directors 
chairman; John.G. Gaston, presi- 
dent; Howard S. Lyon, executive 
vice president; John F. Reger and 
John A. Maxwell, vice presidents; 
David T. Lane, secretary and 
treasurer, and Clifford D. Phoenix, 





assistant secretary and assistant | 


treasurer. 

Third borough bank, Somerville 
Savings Bank, was established May 
24, 1871, as the Dime Savings 
Bank. Original founders and man- 
agers were: Alvin A. Clark, NelJ- 
son Young, Edward C. Shott, jyhn 
W. Taylor, William Ross, Jr¥., sox1n 
I. Conkling, Culver Barcalow, Ed- 
ward Loomis and Samuel W. Dav- 
enport. 


102 Accounts First Year 


The bank started with deposits 
of $6,596.89. Offices were in in 
the old First National Bank with 
J. Rem. Garretson acting as bank- 
ing officer. The present building 
at South and Division streets was 
erected in 1898. In the first year, 
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102 accounts were opened. Dur- 
ing the first 25 years of its his- 
tory, deposits reached $180,000. 


First investment of the bank’s 
funds was in $3,000 of the bonds 
of the City of Elizabeth in 1871. 
Today the securities held by the 
bank include bonds and mortgages. 


Some features are: one dollar 
opens an actdii.it, no money loan- 
ed on notes ov personal security, 
deposits may be made by mail. 

The bank has had eight presi- 
dents: Nelson Young, Edward C. 
Shott, James J. Bergen, William 
Hl. Taylor and Lewis A. Thomp- 
son, Nelson Y. Dungan, Charles 
H. Bateman, and Louis P. Gaston, 
the latter being the present head. 

The First National Bank of 
Bound Brook was established May 
1, 1888, and is the only first na- 
tional bank organized in Somer- 
set County that is still in opera- 
tion. Organizers were George M. 


LaMonte, president; R. H. Bro- 
kaw, cashier. First capital was 
$50,000. The bank is a member 


of the Federal Reserve System 
and is a United States, State, 
County and borough depository. 
The Bound Brook Trust Com- 
pany was organized June 1, 1916, 


with $100,000 capital, under 
which it operates today. 
The Peapack-Gladstone Trust 


Company was organized by resi- 
dents of the borough in September, 
1921. Original officers were Ellis 
Tiger, president; W. D. VanDer- 
beek, E. C. Willets, vice presi- 
dents; R. P. Williamson, cashier. 
Original capital was $30,000. This 
bank is situated in Gladstone sec- 
tion of the borough. 

“The million-dollar bank of the 
Somerset Hills,’’ the Bernardsville 
National Bank, threw open its 
doors for business September 28, 
1908. Organizers were E. C. Bat- 
tile and R. F. Randolph. First 
officers were: M. F. Ellis, presi- 
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dent; Russell F. Randolph, vice 
president; E. L. Kitchell, cashier. 
The bank started with $30,000 
capital. 


The bank began operation in a 
room 20 feet square with $15,200 
in paid up capital. First-day de- 
posits were $7,817. By 1927, sav- 
ings deposits had jumped to $1,- 
096,032, and checking deposits 
to $553,000. 


The bank soon outgrew its quar- 
ters and in 1913 moved into a 
modern building at Mine Brook 
and Claremont roads. 


Robbery Attempt Fails 


During’ the night ore April ii 2; 
1905, burglars made an attempt to 
smash into the safe. They blew 
the front doors from their hinges, 
but the sound brought citizens and 
police. They arrived to find the 
robbers had fled, empty-handed, 
leaving their tools behind them. 


Citizens of Manville organized 


the Manville National Bank in 
1926. The close of that year 
found resources and_ liabilities 


placed at $179,311 and deposits 
$104.311. Officers were: Frank 
W. Remsen, president; Nathan 
Weiss, Edward F. Meyer and 


Light and Powe 


Transportation, electric and 
gas facilities provided by Public 
Service and predecessor compan- 
ies have contributed to the devel- 
opment and progress of Somerset 
County. 


Recent figures show 3,670 elec- 
tric consumers and 2,928 gas con- 
sumers of Public Service in North 
Plainfield area, 5,422 electric and 
3,227 gas consumers in the Bound 
Brook district of the company, 
and 4,824 electric and 3,511 gas 
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William Greasheimer, vice presi- 
dents. 

The Raritan Savings Bank was 
established 1869. By 1880 deposits 
had reached $70,000. The ac- 
counts were then kept at the Som- 
erville First National Bank, while 
the business of the office was trans- 
acted in the John V. Davis drug 
store in Raritan. 

The Raritan State Bank is one 
of the youngest in the county. It 
opened for business December 1, 
1926. Its capital is $50,000. It 
occupies a building erected that 
year at Somerset and Anderson 
street. 

Present officers of this commer- 
cial house are: President, Jo- 
seph S. Frelinghuysen; vice pres- 
idents, Herbert Van Pelt and Wil- 
liam Slattery; cashier, Walter L. 
Darrell; assistant cashier, Albert 
P. Klein. 

Building and loan associations 
incorporated in Somerset County 
follow: Bernardsville, 1920; 
Bound Brook, of Bound Brook, 
1887; Middlesex, of Bound Brook, 


1923: Hillsboro, of Manville, 
1920; North Plainfield, of North 
Plainfield, 1920; Citizens ae 
Somerville, 1890; People’s, of 
Somerville, 1887; Raritan, of 


Raritan, 1917. 


Facilities Traced 


consumers in the Somerville dis- 
trict. 

The first trolley tracks in Som- 
erville and Bound Brook were laid 
in 1894 by the New York-Phila- 
delphia Traction Company and 
the carhouse in Bound Brook was 
built in 1898. The New York- 
Philadelphia Traction Company 
merged in 1900 with others to 
form the Middlesex and Somerset 
Traction Company and the latter 
merged with the East Jersey 
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Street Railway Company to form 
Elizabeth and Raritan River Street 
Raitway Company in 1904. This 
latter company merged in July 
1907 with the Elizabeth-Plainfield 
and Central Jersey Traction Com- 
pany to form United Street Rail- 
way Company of Central Jersey, 
which was merged into Public 
Service Railway Company a month 
later. 

Trolley cars in Bound Brook 
and Somerville operated over the 
same route as the present Raritan 
route bus line. Buses were sub- 
stituted for street cars on the 
Raritan line in 1931. 

In North Plainfield the first 
trolley cars were operated in 1892 
by the Plainfield Street Railway 
Company. This trolley line oper- 
ated on Somerset street into 
Plainfield over the same route as 
the present bus line of Public 
Service Coordinated Transport. 
The Plainfield Street Railway 
Company was merged with oth- 
ers in 1900 to form the Bliza- 
beth-Plainfield and Central Jer- 
sey Railway Company. 

The Plainfield Electric Light 
Company, which also. provided 
electric power for North Plain- 
field and which built the city’s 
first electric plant, was incorpo- 
rated in 1885. 

Five years after its organiza- 
tion, the Plainfield Electric Light 
Company was sold to Plainfield 
Gas and Electric Light Company. 
In 1903 the Plainfield Gas and 
Klectric Light Company was merg- 
ed with three other companies: 
the Somerset Lighting Company 
operating in Somerville; the Citi- 
zens’ Electric Company, operating 
in Plainfield, and the Central Elec- 
tric Company serving New Bruns- 
wick, Raritan, Dunellen, Bound 
Brook and Rahway. These four 
companies formed a new organi- 
zation called the Somerset, Union 
and Middlesex Lighting Company, 
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which was leased to Public Ser- 
vice Corporaion of New Jersey in 
1903. 

Electric power was first served 
to residents of Bound Brook by 
the Bound Brook Electric Light, 
Heat and Power Company in 1893. 
This company later merged with 
the Central Electric Company 
which was merged into Somerset- 
Union and Middlesex Lighting 
Company. 

The Somerset Lighting Com- 
pany first supplied electric pow- 
er to residents of Somerville in 
March 1893. This company was 
merged into Somerset-Union and 
Middlesex Lighting Company. 

Gas for lighting purposes was 
provided residents of Somerville 
and vicinity by the Somerset Gas 
Light Company in 1898. This 
company merged with the Somer- 
set Lighting Company in the same 
year, the latter being merged in 
1903 into the Somerset-Union and 
Middlesex Lighting Company, 
leased in 1903 by the Public Ser- 
vice Corporation of New Jersey. 
Between 1898 and 1899 a gas 
main was laid from Somerville to 
Bound Brook and a considerable 
amount of pipe was also installed 
in Bound Brook, thereby provid- 
ing gas in that municipality. 

The Plainfield Gas Light Com- 
pany. which also supplied gas for 
North Plainfield was incorporated 
March 18, 1857. This company 
was purchased by the Plainfield 
Gas and Electric Company in 1890, 
which, in turn, merged with the 
Somerset-Union and Middlesex 
Lighting Company, a predecessor 
company of Public Service. 

Fever Closed Schools 

Scarlet fever closed Millstone 
public schools in March, 1870. 
Whole families were affected by 
the disease and many died. The 
schools remained closed for many 
weeks. 


Famous Basking Ridge Oak Tree 400 
Years Old, Saved by Experts 


In the graveyard of the Bask- 
ing Ridge Presbyterian Church 
stands a huge, 400-year old oak 
tree. Its gnarled branches spread 
a protecting hand over those who 
are buried in its shadows. 

History has written itself 
around this tree, and it might be 
said that if it were not for this 
historic oak, the town might never 
have been there. Were it to die 
the town would suffer a severe 
blow. To its residents it is a liv- 
ing symbol of an eloquent past. 

The oak stands 93 feet high and 
has a spread of 126 feet. At the 
base, it is 23 feet in circumference 


and five and a half feet in diame- - 


ter four feet above the ground. 


Saved By Experts 

In 1924, members of the church 
found that decay was rapidly de- 
stroying the old oak. Three ex- 
perts were hurried into conference 
and the task of saving the his- 
toric tree fell to the Davey Tree 
Expert Company. 

The tree was in more serious 
condition than it was believed at 
first. Workmen filled 72 cavities 
in the base, trunk, crotch and 
limbs with three tons of concrete. 
Thirty-five cables totalling 1,150 
feet in length and 165 feet of 
threaded rods were used to help 
support its ponderous limbs and 
give them free motion in the wind. 

Basking Ridge centers its inter- 
est on its tree and church. Parish- 
iondrs have long been divided on 
when the first church was erected, 
but the date the oak grew from an 
acorn has never been questioned. 
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Best authorities say it is between 
400 and 500 years old. 

The town fairly reeks with his- 
tory. Basking Ridge contains the 
old inn where General Charles 
Lee was captured by the British, 
and in the nearby town of Stirling 
was the home of Lord Stirling. 
The town was the site of a small- 
pox hospital during the Revolu- 
tion, and 40 of the Revolutionary 
soldiers are buried in the shadow 
of the oak tree. The smallpox 
hospital was thought to have been 


located in the rear of the church. 


Basking Ridge Academy 

In the center of Basking Ridge 
was the old Academy where classi- 
cal subjects were taught and many 
famous men of the day got their 
start. The public library is next 
door to the site of the academy. 

The first post office in Basking 
Ridge was established in 1802. It 
is also interesting to note Basking 
Ridge is the only town in Bernards 
Township that retained the nam? 
it started out with. 

Despite the fact that this age 
is presumably rushing around me- 
chanically, few come to Basking 
Ridge without stopping to see the 
old oak. Years have passed into 
centuries since that tree took root 
and were if possessed of speech 
many blind trails and mysteries 
would be unravelled. 

But the oak, ‘“‘whose hungry 
mouth is pressed against the 
earth’s flowing breast’? holds fast 
to its secrets and man goes on 
seeking the dim and _ forgotten 
past. 














Cops Had to Arrest Offenders So They 
Could Be Paid in 1889 


The strange thing about Somer- 
ville’s police force is that officially 
its members aren’t policemen at 
all. They’re ‘‘marshals.”’ 

This title was given the police 
when Somerville became a_ bor- 
ough in 1909. It is the only bor- 
ough in New Jersey in which po- 
licemen are called marshals. 

The regularly organized police 
force came into being August 12, 
1889, when the Board of Commis- 
sioners adopted an ordinance ‘“‘for 
the appointment and regulation of 
a police force.” This provided for 
a captain, three regulars and an 
indefinite number of _ specials. 
President of the board was a chief. 


Paid Per Arrest 

Compensation for the captain 
and regulars was fixed at $2 for 
each arrest made, provided the of- 
fender was convicted. Specials 
were paid 25 cents an hour. 

First chief was Charles S. Cap- 
per. Manning T. Crow, John G. 
Kenner and D. §S. Kitchen were 
appointed officers. 

In 1890, Capper reported the 
small number of warrants to serve 
made it impossible to maintain the 
force. The board then fixed a sal- 
ary of $15 a month for each regu- 
lar man. During these times, it 
wasn’t unusual for an officer to be 
a bartender at night and a police- 
man by day. 

The next year, the Board of 
Commissioners adopted a set of 
police regulations which made the 
chief a member of the board. 

Duties of the police and salaries 
of the force—then Crow, Kenner 


and Elias Vanaman— were in- 
creased to $25 a month. 
Headquarters were located in 
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various places during the early 
days. The old jail for a time served 
as a depository for equipment. In 
1890, the police committee se- 
cured an office on Division street. 
Since 1908 the headquarters have 
been at their present location. 

First police judge, known as 
borough recorder, was William R. 
Sutphen. He held the position 
from 1909 until 1920 and again in 
1924 and 1925. Garret Van Cleef 
was recorder in the intervening 
years, 1920 to 1924. Present 
Borough Recorder is Herbert E. 
Durham, appointed May 1, 1925. 

Manning T. Crow, first appoint- 
ed regular, was the first policeman 
in Somerville to meet death in per- 
formance of his duty. He was shot 
by one of two burglars he sur- 
prised in the act of robbing the 
Somerville Beef House on South 
street ats a.m, January 19,1899. 
A .38 calibre shot pierced his chest 
and lungs. Despite the wounds, 
he walked to the police station and 
informed the night operator, 
George Fritchman, and then went 
to a doctor. He died February 1. 

Second and last policeman to bh 
killed to date was Julius Sauter. 
He was shot while escorting Ernest 
C. Quick, February 3, 1917. Quick, 
the police reports show, had been 
drinking and was about to take 
his own life when Sauter came 
along. Suddenly, he turned the 
gun on Sauter and shot him. Then 
he drove a bullet into his own 
head. Sauter died instantly; Quick 
lived two days. 

Since that time no borough po- 
licemen have been shot on duty. 
Protected by Dogs 

Police work had its humorous 
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side in those days, too. A com- 
mon sight at one time was an offi- 
cer on duty accompanied by a dog 
and equipped with only a night 
stick. Despite these defences, it is 
said, the policeman had his club 
taken away one night by a group 
of roisterers. 

Back in the 90’s, a burlesque 
show was booked to appear in old 
Somerset Hall, managed by D. N. 
Messler. Many objections were 
raised against this type of show. 
Chief George W. Abbott sent his 
men to act as censors. Front row 
seats were assigned to bluecoats. 
Performance of the girls went the 
limit, but the officers kept their 
seats. Next day a glowing account 
of the show appeared on the blot- 
ter. 


Curfew Law Still 


Ever hear about Somerville’s 
curfew law to ‘“save’’ the way- 
ward youth of 1911? 

Well, almost 30 years ago the 
younger set gave the borough’s 
elders a heap of concern. Fanny 
was then a girl’s name, females 
recoiled at the sight of a cigarette 
and gin bottles were neither smart 
or necessary. So what? 

So from the churches thundere4 
a demand to save the youth who 
were going to the dogs. Yep, 719 
churchgoers signed their names to 
a petition calling on the Borough 
Council to enact an ordinance to 
keep “unaccompanied boys and 
girls” off the streets after 9 p.m. 

“We are about to decide a great 
moral issue,’’ came the solemn an- 
nouncement from _ one _ pulpit. 
“Will we allow our boys and girls 
to run about the streets and go 
their own ways at night? The 
whole body of Christians in this 
community hopes our youth will be 
saved!’’ 

That was the signal for a strong 
opposition from shopkeepers and 
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In those days, an old saying 
was: “Kenner, Capper catch a 
Crow?’’ 

The ushering in of July Fourth 
in ’95 was the signal for revelry. 
Bonfires were lit in the main 
streets and Roman candles galore. 
Police interference was rebuffed. 
Minus their hats and clubs, they 
took to the side streets. 

The department today is com- 
posed of 12 regular men, with the 
Fire Police unit called in emerg- 
encies as specials. Present chief is 
Councilman William  V. Perry. 
Lewis Waldron is acting captain. 
All are paid, except the chief. 

Best modern facilities are avail- 
able. The force runs a car on night 
and day patrol and has two mo- 
torcycles. 


on Statute Books 


“vested interests who fatten on the 
pennies of the boys and girls who 
frequent places of amusement 
when they ought to be home.” 

The ordinance was enacted after 
some fidgety weeks. It proposed 
that any boy or girl “abroad” on 
the streets of the borough after 
nine would be arrested. Parents 
were to be fined from $1 to $10, or 
given five days in jail. 

Next came the question of a 
curfew signal. One stroke on the 
fire bell was proposed. At that 
time Somerville’s fire bell was 
weak in tone and the _ present 
cryptic remark of some elders, 
“that is, if they hear the bell” 
was more of an actuality than a 
joke. 


So then what? No bell, no cur- 
few. The Council struggled feebly 
with a bill asking for $3,000 to 
purchase a 5,000-pound bell, but 
they gave it up at long last. So 
the ordinance is still on the books, 
but has never been enforced. 
Somehow, the borough’s flaming 
youth weathered life without it. 








Manville Plant Greatest Link In J-M System 


Highty years ago, in 1858, a 
man in a New York City basement 
poured hot asphalt from a tea 
kettle onto a sheet of felt, passed 
the felt through a clothes wringer, 
and the business of Johns-Manville 
was born. The man was H. W. 
Johns, and his first products were 
roofing, roofing cement, roof coat- 
ing and an asbestos cement for 
pipe and boiler covering. 

Twenty-two years afterward, C. 
B. Manville founded the Manville 
Covering Company in Milwaukee 
to manufacture pipe coverings. 
From these two struggling con- 
cerns sprang the present Johns- 
Manville Corporation. 

Growth of the business was 
rapid. Somewhere about 1911, 
the old Brooklyn factory, which 
was located on the present site of 
the Bush Terminal, became too 
small to house operations. 


Searched For Site 


Task of finding a new location 
for a plant to take the place of 
the Brooklyn factory fell to Wil- 
liam R. Seigle, now chairman of 
the board of the J-M Corporation. 
Several weeks after an extensive 
one-man search, he selected the 
328-acre farm of Messrs. Groen- 
dyke, Meyers, Shaw and Shore, 
located in what was then a wide 
place in the road in Hillsborough. 

Into the quiet and sparsely set- 
tled section, thousands of work- 
men descended to begin excava- 
tion and foundation work in 1912. 
Farm houses were pressed into 
service to accommodate the men, 
but many were forced to live in 
Somerville and Bound Brook, 
traveling to and from the job daily 
on special trains provided for 
them. 

Five miles of company railroad 
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tracks were laid, connecting ship- 
ping platforms with the Central 
of New Jersey, Lehigh Valley and 
Philadelphia and Reading rail- 
roads. In six months, the magnesia 
plant was ready for production. 
Soon afterward the low-pressure 
insulation or pipe covering build- 


ing, the roofing building, water- 
proofing and mastic plants, the 
packing and textile section, and 


lastly, the rubber, electrical and 
printing specialties department 
structures, were finished. 

On the sultry afternoon of Aug- 
ust 12, 1912, a group of Somerset 
County officials and prominent res- 
idents gathered at Manville to wit- 
ness the start of operations at the 
corporation’s key factory in the 
Hast, since heralded as the “big- 
gest asbestos plant in the world.” 

The Borough of Manville grew 
up along with the plant. In 1906, 
the community had only 190 resi- 
dents. Most of them congregated 
at the store owned by M. Johnson, 
who sold everything from wagons 
to eye-glasses. Biggest event was 
the arrival of trains. Three times 
a day, the entire population would 
drop their work and tromp to 
the station to inspect new arrivals. 

Education in Manville was rath- 
er informal. Some days in the 
spring when the fish were biting, 
there would be hardly anyone in 
school. Then the teacher would 
come down to the river with his 
spelling book, and the students 
learned how to spell and fish at 
the same time. 


Post Office Established 


The J-M company built the As- 
bestos Hotel, now the administra- 
tion building, in 1917 to house its 
workers. A post office was estab- 
lished there in 1930 and later was 
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moved to the village of Manville. 

In 1928, the company centered 
its research activities at Manville. 
Back in 1916, before the J-M cor- 
poration maintained its own re- 
search laboratories, Mr. Seigle 
established the Norton lLabora- 
tories at Lockport, N. Y. A year 
later, he set up the Seigle Labora- 
tories in a garage in his home. 
Soon these grew so large he was 
forced to move them to Bridge- 
port, Conn., where they became 
known as the Fibre-fraks Labora- 
tories. In 1928, the J-M corpora- 
tion purchased Seigle’s labora- 
tories and moved them to Man- 
ville. There also is located the 
only commercial accoustical lab- 
oratory in this country. 

Since the establishment of the 
plant at Manville its growth has 
been continuous, and today, it is 
the main cog in a far-flung sys- 
tem of 16 factories and mines ope- 
rated by Johns-Manville. Other 
factories and mines are at Alex- 
andria, Ind.; Asbestos, Quebec; 
Lompoc, Cal.; Los Angeles; Mar- 
rero, La.; Nashua, N. H.; Oswego, 
N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Cal.; Redwood 
City, Cal., and Waukegan, II. 
The Waukegan plant is a twin of 
Manville. New plants are to be 
placed in operation this year at 
Watson, Cal., and Richmond, Ind. 
The corporation also controls a 
factory at Moll, Belgium, to reach 
the European market. 

Their products total 1,300 and 
in general might be said that they 
are designed for the control of 
heat and cold, sound and motion, 
to protect against fire, weather, 
and wear. To mine, manufacture 


‘and sell these products, J-M em- 


ploys about 12,000 persons. 

Mountain Moved to Manville 

A mountain of asbestos has 
been moved to Manville in the past 
25 years. The mountain once 
rose above the province of Quebec, 
Can. On that site, is J-M’s largest 
quarry, as far below the ground 
as the former mountain was above 
it. 

President Lewis H. Brown 
founded the J-M Quarter Century 
Club for veteran employes Septem- 
ber 20, 1929. Oldest charter mem- 
ber is William W. Hanold, who 
began service in 1872. 

It was Brown who set the busi- 
ness world by the ears in 1937 by 
issuing an annual report to job- 
holders in all J-M plants. It isa 
time-honored custom for execu- 
tives to issue annual reports to 
their stockholders but a report to 
workers was something new. In 
simple terms, the report broke 
down the year’s costs and disburse- 
ments and showed employes ‘“‘a 
behind the scenes’’ picture of how 
their corporation works. 

Among other things, the report 
showed J-M paid nearly five times 
as much to job-holders as to its 
stockholders. 


Hundreds See Trot 

A horse trot on July 25, 1870, 
drew several hundred persons to 
the Somerville Fair Grounds. Five 
noted horses were entered: Frank, 
Bob, Shaw, Gray Eagle and Milk 
Maid. No mention is found of the 
winner, but the purse was $125 
and patrons paid 25 cents admis- 
sion fee. 


THREE SKETCHES PUBLISHED IN 1844 






























































The Frelinghuysen Mansion. 
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General Lee’s Quarters at Basking Ridge. 
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Handsome Somerset Hospital Serves 
Borough and Entire County Capably 





less populated 
east section of Somerville, Somer- 


Located in a 


set Hospital is one of the finest 
equipped in the country. 

More than half of its 116 beds 
are occupied every day in the year. 
Beds are in private rooms, semi- 
private and public wards. Twenty- 
four bassinets are in the nursery. 


Old Cemetery 


There’s an unusual reason for 
the slight eastward curve in the 
river road between Millstone and 
Griggstown as it passes the Fred- 


erick Staats farm. At the edge 
of the road, near the concrete re- 
taining wall, is a cemetery where 
families famous in the early his- 
tory of Somerset County are buried. 

Its presence was discovered 
some years ago by men working 
under County Engineer Oscar 
Smith as they made surveys pre- 
liminary to widening the road. In 
a corner of a field along the road, 


Two ambulances stand ready at all 
times to answer calls. 

Besides serving the entire coun- 
ty with hospital care, it also pro- 
vides dental and tubercular clinics. 
Nurses’ home is located nearby the 
main building. 

A board of trustees directs the 
institution. Miss Florence R. 
Burns is superintendent. 


Changes Road 
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they discovered a number of large 
field stones set out in what seemed 
to be an attempt at. alignment} 
Investigation showed many bore 
Syimpole ase ose WaehcOd, A: (Bh, 
15C 9 Orem ae eG Ostimias Wie Gs, 
Cy We DO_dates: 

There is a law prohibiting the 
disturbing of cemeteries for high- 
way purposes, so Engineer Smith’s 
men had to swing the road in a 
gentle curve to the east. The fam- 
ilies buried in this little known 
cemetery of another day are the 
Wyckoffs and the Cornells, one- 
time owners of the Staats farm. 


Calco Started When War Cut Off 
Dye Supply 


A charming young lady smiles 
as you walk into the main office 
of The Calco Chemical Company, 
Inc., at Bound Brook and hands 
you a pen. With it, you must 
sign your name in a big book, 
note down your business. Then 
she 
card. 


It’s part of Calco’s smooth- 
clicking system of management, a 
System that raised a mere indus- 
trial infant to a gigantic creature 
of steel and concrete in 23 years. 


Spread over 110 acres -on the 
banks of the Raritan River, it is 
an example of what initiative and 
the realization of an opportunity 
can accomplish. From its “in- 
nards’”’ come the finest quality of 
chemicals, dyestuffs, dye inter- 
mediates, and pharmaceuticals for 
world use. To its 2,300 workers, 
it yields a comfortable livelihood 
and a contented existence. 

Organized in the spring of 1915, 
Calco had its genesis in a dye- 
using textile company, the Cott-a- 
lap Company, which was founded 
in 1900 in New Haven, Conn., and 
moved to Somerville in 1909. 


Name Coined 


Dyes and dye intermediates, 
which had come from Germany, 
were cut off with the outbreak of 
the war in Europe. To manufac- 
ture beta naphthol, an intermed- 
iate which Cott-a-lap used but 
now had difficulty in obtaining, 
Calco was started. It’s name was 
coined from the initials of the 
Cotta-a-lap Company—C-A-L Co. 

First products produced actual- 
ly were aniline oil and nitroben- 
zene. By the end of 1916, how- 
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issues a numbered visitor’s © 


ever, Calco was the Jargest Ameri- 
can producer of beta naphthol, 
and was embarking on the manu- 
facture of a few dyes. 


During the war, Caleo manufac- 
tured tetra-nitroaniline for the 
U. S. Ordinance Department, but 
discontinued the high explosive 
after the Armistice. 

All this time Calco had manu- 
factured only a few Azo dyes and 
Methylene Blue and had developed 
its business chiefly in the field of 
coal tar intermediates. In order 
to provide an assured outlet for 
these products, it now became 
necessary to branch out in the 
field of finished colors. To this 
end, Calco acquired some 30 es- 
tablished dyestuff manufacturing 
concerns, among them the Beaver 
Chemical Company of Damascus, 
Va., and the Heller and Merz Com- 
pany of Newark, one of America’s 
oldest color manufacturers. This 
program was continued even after 
Calco became a subsidiary of the 
American Cyanamid Company in 
1929. 

The list of items manufactured 
by Calco increased from 50 in 
1920 to more than 700 at the pres- 
ent time. Now Caleco serves prac- 
tically all color-consuming indus- 
tries. 

Quality first has always been 
the motto of the Calco Chemical 
Company, Ine. In the extensive 
research and control laboratories a 
highly trained staff of scientists 
and technicians is continually 
striving for greater excellence in 
its products. The name *“Calco”’ 
today is synomous with the high- 
est standards in chemicals for use 
in the manufacture of dyes, rub- 
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ber, soap, leather and essential 
oils—dyestuffs for the _ textile 
fabrics, leather and paint trades 
—acids for the chemical, agricul- 
tural and metallurgical industries. 
Caleo first produced Cinchophen 
in this country, and subsequently 
Tolysin for the medical profession. 
It now manufactures a number of 
ethical specialties, among them the 
sensational ‘“‘para-amino-benzene- 
sulphon-amide’”’ as a remedy for 
dread streptococcic infections. 


Interest in Employes 
The interest of the management 
in the quality of its products is 
equaled by its interests in its em- 





ployes. Much thought has been 
expended in safeguarding em- 
ployes from accident, providing 
sanitary and healthful working 


conditions. For employes are pro- 
vided locker rooms, bathing fa- 
cilities, two cafeterias, and a cuy- 


pletely equipped medical depart- 
ment. 

Free group insurance, contribu- 
tory aid for additional life insur- 
ance and sick benefit and educa- 
tional training are available. Em- 
ployes find diversions in bridge 
clubs, soft-ball and tennis teams. 

Officers of the company are: 
President, R. C. Jeffcott; vice pres- 
idents F. M. Fargo Jr., R. M. 
Taylor, J. H. McMurray, August 
Merz, G. A. Berry, J. F. Warner 
and J. O. Hammitt. Secretary is 
Colonel William S. Weeks and 
treasurer C. B. E. Rosane. 


Main office and principal works 
are at Bound Brook and branches 
are at Newark and Damascus, Va. 
Outlying plants have been trans- 
ferred to Bound Brook where 
manufacturing, transportation and 
residential conditions are well 
suited to a business of this type. 


Horse Market at Martinsville and Fred 
Stone’s Show Recalled 


This is the story about Mar- 
tinsville’s horse market, Actor 
Fred Stone and Bill Singer’s hat. 
Seemingly unrelated, all are part 
of the Martinsville that older folk 
knew. 

Stonewall Jackson, no relation 
to the famous general of the 
same name, ran the horse market 
in the rear of the Martinsville 
Inn. To it came farmers and 
horsemen from every end of the 
county to swap or buy nags. 

Stonewall had a reputation as 
a judge of good horses and any- 
one with a sound steed was sure 
to get a square deal. If he said 
the horse was right, his word 
could be relied on. So every day 
during part of the year hundreds 
of folk came to the village, some 
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to purchase horses, others to take 
in the attractions. 

Forty-six years ago, Fred Stone 
brought a show to Martinsville. 
The tent was erected in the rear 
of the inn, alongside the horse 
market. So it was only natural 
that visitors to the horse :mar- 
ket eventually wandered under 
the canvass to roar at Stone’s 
hodge-podge. 

Albert Bartle, 
Bartle Brothers in North Plain- 
field, used to recall the Stone 
show with gusto. Bartle had his 
home in Martinsville and was fre- 
quent member of the rustic audi- 
ence. 


president of 


Singer’s Hat 
Bartle went there almost every 
night and Stone always had some 





| 
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new joke or story about some lo- 


cal character. Admission 15 
cents, equal to half a dollar in 
this day, and harder to secure 


then than now. One of Stone’s 
butts was Bill Singer. 

As Stone told the story, Singer 
wore a new Alpine hat on one of 
the annual excursions from Bound 
Brook to Long Branch. It was 
a rather light gray felt with a 
flat brim and with a gay ribbon 
for a band. Coming back, Singer 
lost it and he talked long and 
often about his hard luck. 

Next night he attended the 
Stone show and Fred told a story 
of a young man out deep-sea fish- 
ing sin a-row-boat with a full- 
blown rose sort of a girl. In some 
unexplained way, she lost her ring 


Van Horne House 


overboard. A few minutes later, 
the young man caught a small 
sea bass. 

“When they got home and were 
fixing the fish to cook, what do 
you think they found inside?”’ 

Stone put the question to the 
audience. They chorused back: 
“The ring!” But Stone shook 
his head and smiled. ‘No, no,” 
said Fred, “it was Bill Singer’s 
hat.” The crowd roared. 

Such a joke today would border 
on the bucolic, but its improbabil- 
ity made it funny then. Thus a 
legend grew up about Stone, 
Singer’s hat and the horse mar- 
ket. If the automobile hadn’t 
put old dobbin off the streets, 
there might still be a prosperous 
horse market at Martinsville. 


Last Bound Brook 


Revolution Relic 


A poignant fact about the historic 
Van Horne House near Bound Brook 
is that no one knows who built ‘it. 
The owners of the land on which it 
rests can be traced back three centuries, 
but not its builder. 

The mansion was very much the 
center of things during the time that 
American and British forces were in 
the vicinity of Bound Brook. Philip 
Van Horne, its host, impartially en- 
tertained officers on both sides. His 
entertainment of British officers did 
not meet with approval of the Col- 
onists, probably due to whispers of 
his “leanings” toward King George 
and the red-coated forces. 

Washington ordered his arrest as 
a result. Van Horne was taken to 
New Brunswick expecting to be jailed, 


_ but he was released after he had 


taken the oath of allegiance. 
In his day, Van Horne’s cuisine 
was unsurpassed and his hospitality 


lavish. A special attraction for Amer- 
ican and British officers were his five 
beautiful daughters. Some historians 
claim there were only four. All agree 
the young women were beautiful. 

All Married 

ineiises StOLyerol wan 7. Oldseharmn, 
Andrew D. Melick Jr. says “the young 
ladies received their reward—they all 
obtained husbands.” 

Melick adds: 

“One of the girls married Colonel 
Stephen Moylan of the Fourth Penn- 
sylvania Light Dragoons, the fascina- 
tion of whose merry nature and fine 
appearance, the latter enhanced by his 
red waistcoat, buckskin breeches, 
bright green coat and bearskin hat, 
were too great for the Middlebrook 
beauty to withstand. This dashing 
Irish Colonel was the brother of the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, and 
was the first president in America of 
the ‘Friendly Sons of St. Patrick.’ 


e 
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After the war, he became distinguish- 
ed as an old-school gentleman and a 
hospitable host. He, his wife, and 
two daughters, drew many persons 
to their attractive home in Philadel- 
phia.” 

While Washington had his head- 
quarters at Wallace House in Som- 
erville, he and Mrs. Washington dined 
many times at Phil’s Hill, as the 
mansion was known. History relates 
the Father of His Country “trod a 
stately measure” with various of the 
young Van Horne daughters. 


the same day. That morning Lord 
Cornwallis and Grant, British officers, 
ate breakfast as guests of Van Horne. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe, during 
his raid through Somerset October 
29, 1779, stopped at the Van Horne 
house in the hope of capturing either 
Governor Livingston of Pennsylvania 
or Colonel Moylan. Historians differ 


as to which man he thought he would 
find 
Ownership of Land 


First trace of private ownership of 
the land on which the Van Horne 


VAN HORNE HOUSE BEING RESTORED 





The historic Van Horne House near Bound Brook as it ap- 


peared in former years. 
Colonials alike rang. 


The house was the headquarters for 
Major Lee and other American of- 
ficers while the troops were camped 
on Middlebrook Heights. 

The Battle of Bound Brook was 
fought April 13, 1777. The British 
came out victorious. Visiting at 
Phil’s Hill by both American and 
British officers is well illustrated by 
the report that General Green of the 
American forces wrote to his wife 
that he dined there in the evening of 


In it the laughter of Tories and 


Washington dined there. 
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house now stands is recorded in 
“Liber L of Surveys” in the Surveyor 
General’s office of the Proprietors of 
East New Jersey still standing in 
Perth Amboy. 

“By Virtue of an Order From The 
Honable Thomas Rudyard, Esquire, 
Deputy Governor of East New Jersey 
Bearing the Date the First Day of 
September 1683.” 

“IT have surveyed and laid out a 
certain tract of land upon the Raraton 
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River for Captain John Palmer, Be- 
ginning at a tree marked with three 
notches and a cross over them upon 
the Bank of Upland the Bound tree of 
Mr. Thomas Codrington and _ rusn 
Westward as the River to a_ stake 
marked by the River in the Long 
Meadow at a Marked tree on the 
south side of the River then across 
the long meadow 47 degrees 30 chains 
to a marked tree upon the banks of 
the Upland. It is breth by the Edge 
of the bank 60 chains and then into 
the woods North-North East 117 
chains to another marked tree and 
from thence East 16 degrees. Souther- 
ly 66 chains to the line of Mr. Thomas 
Codrington land and so by the same 





line south west 131 chains to the mark- 
ed tree upon the bank of the Upland 
by the River Side. It is bounded on 
the south by the Raraton River on 
the west by the lando of Mr. Jogn 
White on the north by the Commons 
or Hills on the East by the land of 
Mr. Thomas Codrington. Cont. in 
all meadow and Upland 877 acres out 
of which to be allowed land for high- 
ways and swamp land. Performed 
this 28th of September 1683—Phillip 
Welles—deputy surveyor.” 

Snell’s “History of Hunterdon and 
Somerset Counties,” written in 1881, 
reports that a “tier of lots” fronting 
the Raritan River were among the 
first to be laid out after East New 


WHERE BATTLE OF BOUND BROOK STARTED 





Here General Benjamin Lincoln had his headquarters and 
here at “The Battery’? April 13, 1777, he was suddenly con- 
fronted with troops of Lord Cornwallis to the number of 
4,000, engaging with them in the Battle of Bound Brook. On 
this site was erected the building of Bolmer Motor Car Co. 
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Jersey passed to the proprietors. Those 
known as Nos. 3-6 contained 877 acres. 


The associates of John Palmer, for 
whom Welles made the survey, were 
John White, Richard Hall, Michael 
Van Veghten and “perhaps others.” 
Later owners of the area were Samuel 
Winder, 1686; Michael Direckson, 
1694; Philip French, 1706; Archibald 
Campbell, a descendant of Lord Neil 
Campbell, John Campbell, and later, 
John Harrison. 


Cornelius Van Horne purchased the 
land from the estate of John Harri- 
son in 1727. It went from Cornelius 


Van Horne’s estate to Philip Van 
Horne and Edward Foy in 1774. This 
is the first and last mention of Foy’s 
name in Somerset history. 

Why Van Horne moved to Bound 
Brook is not now apparent. It may 
be, since his record points that way, 
that he was “pro-British,” and used 
the place to spy on American forces. 

Set on a knoll opposite the main 
entrance to the Calco Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc., plant, the pre-Revolution- 
ary homestead is owned and is being 
restored by the chemical firm. Once 
it was the property of the Bound 
Brook Water Company. 


Legend of Chimney Rock Based On Death 


Pact of Indian Lovers 


Long before the first settlers 
came, it is related in the legends 
of the Raritans, there lived a 
dusky Indian Princess, Chinqueka. 

Her fame and piquant beauty 
won her praise and many wooed 
her without success. The old chief 
of the tribe, her father and guard- 
ian, called her “The Goldfinch.” 

In the camp there was a less 
noted chief, Manamsamitt, who 
coveted the beauty. Chinqueka 
turned him down, but he vowed to 
make her his wife somehow. 

One day, so the legend goes, a 
splendidly built young brave from 
a neighboring tribe across the 
gorge came to consult Chinqueka’s 
father. His name was Mana- 
hatae. Love was born when his 
eyes met those of the slim prin- 
cess. Manamsamitt saw and was 
infuriated. He sat in his tepee 
and plotted revenge. 

The happy Manahatae and Chin- 
queka walked one night to the tip 
of Chimney Rock. Behind them 
golden corn rustled in the moon- 
lit fields and nearby an impas- 
sioned nightingale answered his 
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mate with a burst of liquid mel- 
ody. 

A sinister figure crept closer to 
the unsuspecting lovers. Like a 
swift shadow, Manamsamitt darted 
from a nearby clump of brush and 
sunk his tomahawk in Mana- 
hatae’s head Despite the strug- 
gling Chinqueka, he hurled the 
body of the young brave into the 
singing stream below. 

Chinqueka, the Goldfinch, sang 
no more. For days she brooded 
over the death of her lover. Then 
one night she leaped from the cliff 
to join Manahatae in the small 
brook that made soft music. 

The murderous chief lived on 
for some years, very comfortably 
looked after by three wives, and 
died with his moccasins on. 

That is the legend. It still lives 
despite the encroachment of Som- 
erset’s expanding communities and 
industries. The cliff, still in its 
pristine grandeur, remains aloof 
from the crowding life that surges 
around it. Below the brook still 
babbles, flings the legend to the 
sky. 
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County Gave Anna Case, Ruth St. Denis, 
Paul Robeson to Entertainment World 


The theatre had a hard time in old 


Somerset. Little interest was shown 


in things theatrical until in compara- 
tively recent years. Despite this, the 
county produced several who rose to 
the heights of entertainment fame. 


Principal playhouse in Somerville 
around 1900 was old Somerset Hall, up 
three flights of rickety stairs in the 
Klompus building on the southeast cor- 
ner of Main and Union streets. There 
many famous shows appeared, and in 
some of them local folk began their 
climb to fame. 


Movies appeared here about 1Io91I, 
as far as is known. In those days, 
when barbers were called tonsorial 
artists and only city slickers wore store 
clothes, the county’s most glamorous 
attraction was Somerville’s old Bijou 
Theatre. 


The Bijou was where the Public 
Service commercial office is now. You 
paid a nickel at a gilded booth and sat 
in a barn-like room where a man 
pounded on a tinny piano and a jerky 
two-reeler flittered across the screen. 


Owner of the Bijou was Samuel 
Klompus. He recalled that favorite 
pictures featured cowboys and Indians. 
The feature film ran two reels, and it 
was necessary to declare intermission 
at the end of one reel while the other 
was being placed in the projector. 

Sometime later the Regent Theatre 
was built at the other end of town by 
Christopher Speer. The Regent start- 
ed presenting stock companies from 
New York in Broadway plays. Later 
it had movies and four acts of “Su- 
preme Vaudeville” on Fridays. Screen 
attractions were mostly “latest suc- 
cesses” of Mary Pickford or Mary 
Miles Minter. Matinee prices were 10 
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cents balcony, orchestra 15; evening 
{5 cents balcony, orchestra 20. 

Louis Gerofsky started to build the 
Pantheon Theatre on the site of the 
Old Bauer building, opposite the Court 
House, but the deal fell through. The 
Cort Theatre was later built on the 
same site. 


Ruth St. Denis 


The renowned Ruth St. Denis made 
her dancing debut in old Somerset Hall. 
She was 16 then, a skinny, freckled- 
face Irish minx, plain Ruth Denis. 
Her act consisted of “high kicking,” 
caused something of a sensation among 
staid folk. 


She next did a Njinsky leap onto the 
stage of Proctor’s Theatre, 23d street, 
New York. Sandwiched on the bill 
between an act of monkeys and James 
J. Corbett, she did only routine dancing 
at first. Sight of a poster with a pic- 
ture of the seated Egyptian God- 
dess Isis in a Buffalo drug store 
window decided her to turn to 
Oriental dances. 


Peaks in her career were appear- 
ances for King Edward, President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt at Albany, His Serene 
jiighness the Nyzam of Hyderabad, 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, India. 

She was born on a farm four miles 
from Somerville, earned her first 
money by peddling watercress from 
house to house. She was a mischievous 
kid, and made life miserable for her 
teacher in the one-room Adamsville 
schoolhouse. 


Her mother was a capable woman 
and once studied to be a doctor. She 
organized the Pin Oaks Dramatic 
Club where Ruth got her first stage 
experience. 


The great David Belasco re-christen- 
ed her Ruth St. Denis when she ap- 
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peared in his “Du Barry.” Then, said 
the New York Evening Mail, she 
“doesn’t merely dance, she is the 


Rhythm of the World.” 





At the edge of Van Cortlandt Park 
is built the Denishawn House, tem- 
ple of the dance. Its name was coined 
from hers and that of her husband, 





Rhythm is in the soul of Paul Robeson. 
the greatest singers of Negro spirituals, he has also won 
acclaim as a popular singer and has appeared in stage plays. 
He is a graduate of Somerville High School and Rutgers 


University. 
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Pictured with him is a movie director. 
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In pensive mood, Ruth St. Denis, 


greatest exponent of the Oriental 
dance, lets her mind wander back 


to the Somerville farm where she 
lived as a girl. She began her 
career in 1900 with a “high kick- 
ing” act in Old Somerset Hall. 
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Ted Shawn. One of its features 
is a studio 40 by 60 feet, two 
stories high. 

Anna Case 

Another star Somerset gave to the 
world is Anna Case, the great Metro- 
politan Opera singer and concert solo- 
ist. 

In a picturesque small white 
house at South Branch, she lived 
as a child. Beside the home was 
her father’s blacksmith shop. 
There, day after day, she would 
perch on a box or barrel and sing. 
Sometimes she held horses for her 
father to shoe. They called her 
“Little Annie Rooney’’ then. 

She began to play the organ when 
she was three. She played by ear, 
with one hand while her mother pump- 
ed. After she learned how to read 
music, singing was second nature. 

Her first public appearance was at 
the old historic church at Readington. 
She was 12, and played a violin solo. 
Friends told her of Kate Updycke 
who taught singing lessons at 
Somerville. Family finances were 
low, and it looked as_ though 
her career would end before it 
was begun. It was then that DeWitt 
Bowman, one-time South Branch gro- 
cer, and Mrs. Bowman, both great 
admirers of the girl, secretly agreed to 
provide her each week with money for 
the lessons. 

At 16 she became leader of the South 
Branch choir. A year later, the Ne- 
shanic church engaged her on salary 
as chorister and organist. Her first 
attempt at show business was a con- 
cert she gave there. It was so success- 
ful she was able to repay Bowman in 
part. 

Church members contributed toward 
raising her salary so she could go into 
New York and take lessons from 
Madam Agusta Renard. Some time 
later she became soloist at the Plain- 
field First Presbyterian Church. 

Governor Stokes, whom Anna knew, 
asked her to sing at a concert at the 
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“Bellvue-Stratford Hotel in Philadel- 


phia. By a stroke of fate, Andrea 
Dippel, director of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, and Geraldine Farrar, 
were lunching there. Impressed 
with her voice, Dippel asked her 
to sing at the Philadelphia Opera 
House. At the end of her first 
performance, she won a contract 
with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 

On the stage, 
recognition and 


she gained instant 
toured Germany, 
Italy, England, Switzerland, and 
France giving concerts. During the 
World War, she gave benefits for the 
soldiers, sang on the streets draped in 
an American flag and sold Liberty 
Bonds. 
Rhythmic Robeson 

Rhythm has always been with Paul 
Robeson—rhythm of  spirituals, of 
throbbing jazz, lovin’ gals from dark- 
est brown to highest yaller, rhythm of 
dice, gin, the chain gang. 

A graduate of Somerville High 
School and Rutgers University, Robe- 
son rose from obscurity to become a 
world famous baritone. 

As a Rutger student, he made a 
remarkable record, winning his var- 
sity letter in four sports and gaining 
a Phi Beta Kappa key for distinction 
in scholarship. 

He completed the law course at Co- 
lumbia University and had started his 
career as a lawyer when Eugene 
O’Neill, ace American playwright, 
persuaded him to act “Emperor Jones” 
in the play of the same name. 

Robeson’s success as an actor was 
immediate. In 1925, he turned to the 
concert stage and achieved an even 
greater success. What was to have 
been a brief European tour stretched 
into two years and he was wildly ac- 
claimed in London, Paris, Berlin. In 
1930, he created an international sensa- 
tion when he appeared in Shakespeare’s 
“Othello.” He was the first Negro to 
act the role of the Moore since the 
days of Ira Aldridge 50 years ago. 
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Somerville Man Saw 
Lincoln Assassinated 





Historians have long been di- 
vided on the identity of two men 
who pursued John Wilkes Booth 
from the Ford Theatre the night 
President Abraham Lincoln was 
assassinated. It was not until 
comparatively recently that the an- 
swer was found. 


It is contained in a letter pre- 
served at Princeton University. 
The men were James Suydam Knox 
of Somerville and a Mr. Stewart. 


Dated April 16, 1865, the letter 
was written by Knox to his father, 
the Rev. J. P.. Knox, D.D., whose 
last pastorate before his’ death in 
1882 was at Newtown, L. I. The 
younger Knox was graduated from 
Princeton in 1860 and served with 
the 21st New Jersey Volunteers in 
the Civil War, eventually becom- 
ing a captain. After the war, he 
moved to Somerville and took up 
the practice of medicine. He died 
in Chicago in June, 1892. 


The letter recounts how after 
the third act of the play began the 
pistol shot rang out and Booth 
sprang from his box to the stage 
with the familiar “Sic semper 
tyrannis,’” rushed to the wings 
and disappeared. 


It continues: 


“But two men sprang for the 
stage, a Mr. Stewart and myself. 
Both of us were familiar with the 
play and suspected the fearful 
tragedy. We rushed after the mur- 
derer, and Mr. Stewart, being fa- 
miliar with the passages reached 
the rear door in time to see him 
spring on his horse and ride away. 
I became lost amid the scenery and 
was obliged to return.” 


Q2 


Ramshackle Stables Ghosts 
Of $60,000 Todd’s Fame 


Tumble down stables on the 
Bradley farm west of Raritan once 
housed Todd, $60,000 stallion and 
most famous horse in America. 


Todd’s owner was William 
Bradley, whose dream of making 
the farm the breeding place of the 
world’s fastest race-horses cost 
him the huge fortune he piled up. 
Chicken farms and homes now dot 
the vast estate where horses once 
roamed. 

Bradley, who had begun life as a 
teamster, created something of a 
sensation when he purchased Todd 
at the Old Glory sale in Madison 
Square Garden in November, 1907, 
for $30,000. A week before the 
stallion died he refused an offer 
of $60,000 for the animal. 

Todd was a beautiful brown 
stallion foaled in 1899 and bred 
by J. Malcom Forbes, noted Bos- 
ton horseman. His record of 
2:141/3 was made as a five-year 
old over a muddy track at Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Bradley was grief-stricken when 
the animal died May 19, 1908. 
Pneumonia is supposed to have 
caused Todd’s death. Bradley 
buried the horse in front of the 
stables, erected a great concrete 
horseshoe over the grave. 

Todd’s death caused Bradley no 
financial loss. He was insured by 
Llovd’s for $35.000. 


Voted Too Often 


Few Somerset County women, 
or men for that matter, know that 
women could vote in New Jersey 
as early as 1776. Section 4 of 
the State Constitution adopted that 
year gave them the right. The 
women voted too often and made a 
holiday around the polls so in 
1807 the section was quashed. 























Raritan Once Called ‘Queen of Rivers’ 
By John Davis, English Poet and Traveler 


From the time it enters a pretty 
Somerset valley, where its north and 
south branches join after long me- 
anderings of their own, the Raritan 
River flowed so joyously through a 
pleasant and peaceful countryside 43 
years ago that it led John Davis, 
noted English poet and traveler, to 
sing of its charm in his “Ode to 
the Raritan, Queen of Rivers.” 

Not so famous is the Raritan now. 
It has felt the besmirchng hand of 
industry and where it flowed, smil- 
ing under the sunlit sky, now wan- 
ders sluggishly to the sea in turbid 
lethargy. 

The river of 1895, when Davis 
wrote his poem while visitng friends 
near Somerville, traversed for miles 
a charming rural region, dotted with 
farms and set here and there some 
splendid country estate. The woods 
looked down on its pleasant wander- 
ings and cast shadows across its 
Cl-ateewatcr. At the river's edge, 
cattle grazed when the grass was 
green as did their bovine ancestors 
two centuries and more ago. 

Habit now rather than eagerness 
actuates its course of destiny. Dingy 
and discolored by the time it loses 
itself in the bay, it is not the Rar- 
itan of old. Factory chimneys and 
locomotives belch smoke to dim the 
sky which was used to find an an- 
swering hue in its waters and on the 
north side of its lower reaches there 
is no bank to be seen except the 
one constructed by encroaching in- 
dustry. . 


Convenient For Trade 


It was its advantage from a utili- 
tarian standpoint rather than its nat- 
ural beauty which interested the old 
settlers and travellers. One of these 
early observant MHollanders, Cor- 
nelius van Tienhoven, described the 
country along the Raritan as the 


“handsomest and pleasantest coun- 
try that man can behold,” and, tell- 
ing of the river, added: “This land, 
is therefore not only adapted for 
raising grain and rearing all descrip- 
tion of cattle. but, also very con- 
venient for trade with the Indians.” 

An early history speaks of the 
“falls of the river” as being 20 feet 
high. These were reputedly between 
New Brunswick and the “landing,” 
a short distance down the river. A 
later writer says no such falls ex- 
isted. 


The history of the country sur- 
rounding the Raritan is similar to 
that of any other region hereabouts 
in which the whites came to live 
among the Indians and gradually su- 
perseded them. There are old rel- 
ics here and there of the old Indian 
days, such as two Indian burying 
grounds. One is located at the 
mouth of Mile-Run Brook above Rari- 
tan, the other on the south side of the 
river a short distance from Somer- 
ville. None of the homes of the origi- 
nal settlers along the Raritan remain. 


There was an early Indian trail 
starting at the Falls of the Delaware 
at Trenton, crossing the Raritan at 
New Brunswick and continuing on 
to Elizabeth. Coming of the whites 
was gradual and records of those 
who drifted from the earlier set- 
tlements about New York to the 
Raritan are vague. What is believed 
to be the first concerns the organ- 
ization of the First Church of Rari- 
tan in 1699. Peter Van Neste was 
elder and John ‘Tunison, deacon. 
Other names on the ancient roll are 
Van Veghten, Middaugh, Woetman 


and Vroom. 


Those early settlers erected their 
houses, usually of logs, near the riv- 
er, the custom being to have them 
face south. As the settlements grew, 
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the communities along the river 
found themselves more and more 
in touch with nearby colonies. In 
1740, a much traversed route between 
Philadelphia and New York was 
through Bristol, Pa,, Trenton, Prince- 
ton, Somerset Court House, New 
Brunswick and Perth Amboy and 
then to New York over the Nar- 
rows. 
Indians Named River 

The Indians gave this historic riv- 
er its name, Raritan, meaning “forked 
rivers.’ Long before the white men 
came they had beat the path from 
the falls of Delaware to New York. 
Over this trail, named in old deeds 
as Indian Path, they carried their 
furs. This trail later became the 
dividing line between Somerset and 
Middlesex counties. 

Always famous as the highway of 
trade and travel has been the nar- 
row strip of land that lies between 
Bound Brook Mountain and the sea. 
In 1744 stage coaches ran across it 
from Philadelphia to New York. A 
toll gate keeper at Middlebrook re- 
cords that 500 “vehicles of various 
kinds” had passed through the gate 
in a single day. 

“Before the era of railroads, trav- 
eling between New York and Phil- 
adelphia increased to such an ex- 
tent that 32 stages were frequently 
run each way per day to carry pas- 
Seecreee | radition states that at 
one time 30 stages halted at Ayres’ 
Tavern on the Turnpike five miles 
above New Brunswick, and the Bak- 
er’s opposite to it on the old road, 
20 stages at the same time. About 
this same period an express line was 
in operation, consisting of single 
horses, by which special messages 
were conveyed between New York 
and Washington on __ horseback. 
Single horses were stationed at short 
distances along the route between 
the two cities, ready saddled and 
bridled as the rider came in sight. 
Arriving at the Station the rider 
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would dismount, immediately change 


the bag containing the papers to the 
fresh horse, remount, and in _ less 
than a minute be on full gallop on 
his way to the next station.” 

Today this same narrow strip of 
land between the hills and the ocean 
has become the most important traf- 
fic artery in the world. Over it must 
pass all the transportation between 
the world’s largest city and the 
South, and a great part of the trans- 
portation to and from the West. 
Railways, airways, the Lincoln 
Highway and other great motor 
roads, must cross the Raritan. 

It was said the Raritan was nav- 
igable many years ago up to its 
source between a range of blue hills. 
Heavy produce then was carried by 
water and in times of “freshet,” or 
high tide, farmers would take grain 
to New Brunswick in flat-bottomed 
boats. That was long before the. 
Raritan Canal was opened. How the 
farmers got their boats back up the 
river the accounts do not say. 


Many are the writers who loved 
the river and spoke of its beauty. A 
picture of the Raritan in winter-time 
is provided by John C. VanDyke, 
who knew the people along its banks 
as he knew a Raphael picture. Says 
Mr. VanDyke: 

“The great storms come in win- 
ter and with them sometimes clouds 
of snow that turn the river into a 
dark flashing purple winding through 
a world of white. The marshes and 
the meadows, the uplands and the 
fields are all robed in white. The 
bare limbs of the elms, the wine-red 
leaves of the oaks, the dark green 
of the cedars lift above the snow 
mantle and answer the purple of the 
river. Gradually the river chokes 
with floating ice, freezes over and 
is covered with the new-fallen snow. 
Then comes the stillness of the win- 
ter cold, the glitter of snow, the 
‘learness of the air, the brilliancy 
A the stars. ‘Lhe river and its val- 
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ley seem sleeping, hibernating under 
the blanket of snow.” 


To avoid heavy expense, the first 
grist mills on the Raritan were built 
on smaller streams and tributaries. 
One of the first mills in this vicinity 
was on Peters Brook, which passes 
through the east part of Somerville, 
and was owned by Peter Van Nestle. 
Another early mill was on Middle- 
bush road at Six-Mile-Run Brook, 
in what is now Franklin. Lucas Van 
Vorhees was the owner. Simon 
Wychoff conducted a grist mill a 
mile further upstream. 


On the Raritan itself only four 
of five mills were built. Around the 
Adairs mill, last on the historic riv- 
er, centers an interesting story. 

Attached in Mid-Stream 

Originally the mill was on the 
south side of the river at Raritan, 
but when the Raritan Canal was 
opened it was moved to the north 
bank of the canal. During the mov- 
ing operations, the county sheriff 
appeared and attached the struc- 
ture for an unpaid debt. Despite the 
pleas of its owner it would be 
destroyed if the river rose, the miil 
remained in mid-stream an entire 
summer until the judgment was sat- 
isfied. 

Another famous building was the 
Old Star Mill, built in 1810 on the 
north branch of the Raritan not far 
from the Raritan River bridge. For 
many years it ran, then fell into dis- 
use and was finally razed as an eye- 
sore by the late James B. Duke, to- 
bacco millionaire. In its place stands 
today a rustic stone building which 
serves as a filtering point for water 
piped to the Duke mansion. 

At Milltown is the old Vanderveer’s 
Mill, still standing today. Duke at- 
tempted to purchase this mill and 
tear it down on several occasions, 
but his offers were refused. 

Another historic mill, which at. 
though not on the Raritan itself but 
was closely linked with it, was 
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erected in 1749 by Abram Berean. 

Early settlers along the river dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War grew so 
exasperated at times because the 
mill-dam at Raritan landing, below 
South Bound Brook, prevented shad 
from coming upstream to spawn that 
they raided the landing several times 
and broke the dams. So great was 
their interference that one of the 
mills erected by Mimma Voorhees at 
the landing was never operated suc- 
cessfully. 


Many historic bridges spanned the 
Raritan along its 80 miles of length. 
Oldest Raritan bridge in Somerset 
County was the covered structure 
erected in 1835 by Joachim Quick 
at South Branch. The bridge had 
been in use for about 15 years when 
the local church was first organized. 
Last of its kind in the county, it 
was torn down eight years ago and 
a modern $45,000 bridge built in its 
place. 


Not all Raritan residents realize 
the river’s importance. It is the 
largest in New Jersey, save the Del- 
aware, and drains 1,105 squaie miles 
of land. It is navigable ‘rom the 
mouth to New Brunswick and the 
old Delaware & Raritan Canal con- 
nects it with the Delaware River. 
The United States government has 
spent around $1,000,000 in surveying 
it for purposes of navigation. 

In the upper part of the river, 
eight Somerset County municipali- 
tics have an economic interest. These 
are: Bound Brook, South Bound 
Brook, Middlesex Borough, Lincoln, 
Manville, Raritan and Somerville. 

Sixteen years ago, some of the 
world’s greatest swimmers were 
breaking records in the Raritan. In 
1922, Gertrude Ederle smashed the 
440-yard record to defeat Hilda James 
of England in its waters at New 
Brunswick. 

Now it is dangerous to swim in the 
Raritan River anywhere from the 
town of Raritan to Perth Amboy, ac- 
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cording to Rutgers scientists. Pol- 
lution is one of the penalties of 
civilization, and so no one was aghast 
when studies revealed the presence of 
sewage in the river. 

But the cry went up: “Save the 
Raritan!” Said President Thomas of 
Rutgers: “We made the Raritan 
dirty, and it is up to us to make it 
clean.” Pressed by a storm of pub- 
lic opinion, the State Sanitary and 


Economic Commission began a study 


several years ago to determine means 
of correction. In their opinion it 
was held “practicable and economic- 
ally advisable” to save the river from 
further pollution. 

The State Board of Health fin- 
ally acted to compel municipali- 


ties to cease discharging raw sew- 
age into the waterway. Somer- 
ville, Raritan, Bound Brook and 
Manville are among towns which 
recently completed sewage treat- 
ment plants. This gives rise to 
hopes that some day the river may 
“come back.” 

So the Raritan one sees there to- 
day is not the Raritan of long ago. 
It is the same river, but its beauty 
and sparkle had departed, perhaps 
forever. But in the minds of older 
men who saw it in earlier years there 
will remain a memory of its former 
glory when it was the “Queen of 
Rivers ;” for others there will be a 
record of a peaceful river following 
its course to the sea. 


WESTON MILL DATES BACK 238 YEARS 





Somerset voasts or a mill on the Millstone River at Weston which 


was 75 years old when the Revolutionary War began. 


It oper- 


ated steadily until a decade ago and intermittently since that 


time. 
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THE ADAIR MILL, LAST ON THE RARITAN 





Last mill on the Raritan as it appeared soon after it was 

moved from the left bank of the river to the right benk of 

the canal. <A _ sheriff attached it in mid-stream. There it 
remained for a summer. 











Established First Newspaper Here 
124 Years Ago 


First newspaper published in the 
county was the New Jersey Intelli- 
gencer in 1814 or 1815 at Somer- 
ville. Man of all work was John 
C. Kelley. Just what happened to 
him has never been made quite 
clear. Probably he sold to James 
EK. Gore, who changed _ the 
paper’s name or began independent 
publication of the Somerset County 
Advertiser. 

At any rate the Intelligencer disap- 
peared and in its stead in October, 
1820, appeared the Somerville Messen- 
ger and Somerset County Advertiser 
combined. The subtitle Somerset 
County Advertiser was dropped in 
1828 and. the name again changed to 
Somerset Messenger. 

Publishing when Gore took over the 
reins was more or less of an adven- 
ture. Equipment cost money and 
working capital was about as easy to 
lay hands on as snowflakes in the 
Sahara. Gore sandwiched the busi- 
ness of reporting the day’s news be- 
tween sales of cough drops, patent medi- 
cines, legal blanks, Psalm and hymn- 
books, Bibles, ink, powder and shoe 
blacking. 

Little is known about him personal- 
ly. The first issue of his tiny four- 
page paper came from a laboriously 
hand-cranked press in a small frame 
building which stood on about the site 
of the former clubhouse of the old 
Somerville Athletic Association. 


In August, 1834, the Somerset Whig 
was established by Baldwin and Has- 
sey. The paper was published in a 
building not far from the present office 
of the Somerset Messenger-Gazette. 
Tts*editor tor 13 years was S. L. B. 
Baldwin. Allan N. Wilson then fol- 
lowed him as editor-publisher, and in 
1852 he sold to J. Hatfield Frazee. 
William H. Van Doren was his suc- 
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cessor in 1858, and Daniel Taggart in 
1863. 

David K. Milliken established the 
Somerset County News in 1859 at Som- 
erville and continued publication for 
four years. Politically the paper was 
neutral, and its masthead stated it was 
devoted to “morality, education, amuse- 
ments, agriculture, domestic and for- 
eign news, independent of party or 
sect.” 

On March 5, 1863, the Whig went 
out of existence after its changeable 
career by merging with the Somerset 
News to make a stronger appeal for 
support of the Union cause in the Civil 
War. The combination was called 
the Somerset Unionist. 

Condemned Slavery 

First number of the Somerset Ga- 
zette was issued December 21, 1848, 
by William M. Drake and Sons, and 
was called the Plainfield Gazette, be- 
ing published at Plainfield. Later, 
the office moved to Association Hall, 
Somerville, the paper becoming the 
Somerset Gazette. Drake was a strong, 
anti-slavery man and he condemned 
the practice in his columns. For some 
reason his writings did not go so well 
in this section of the state and he sold 
to Uzal M. Osborn. In two months 
Mr. Osborn became “financially in- 
volved” and the paper went back to 
Drake. He sold in October, 1852, to 
Enos W. Runyon, of Plainfield. Buyer 
in April, 1857, was Luther Martin. 
He sold in two years’ time to Charles 
J. Wilson of Somerville, a printer. 
Wilson changed the paper’s name to 
Somerset and Union Gazette. Union 
County had recently been formed, and 
Wilson saw a chance to add readers 
there. In March, 1864, Wilson sold 
the paper to David K. Milliken, who 
moved the plant to Somerville. Wilson 
again obtained possession in 1867 and 
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he switched the name to Somerset 
Weekly Gazette. Soon the word 
weekly was dropped and the paper be- 
came the Somerset Gazette again. 

A. V. D. Honeyman bought the 
paper from Wilson in 1876 and began 
editing and publishing it. It was im- 
proved by new mechanical equipment 
and enlarged to eight columns. He 
was a Republican, but ran the paper as 
independent. In May, 1882, the Union- 
ist and the Gazette were combined and 
continued merged until 1930. 


Third weekly at Somerville then 
was the Somerset Democrat with Carl- 
ton P. Hoagland as editor and pub- 
lisher. Founded in 1888 by D. N. 
Messler, it was published Fridays from 
“Brown’s Building” at the west end 
of Main street, later the site of the 
Cott-a-lap Company. The Democrat 
was established to meet “the necessity 
of a live newspaper and a vigorous 
organ for the Democratic party.” 
Politically it supported Grover Cleve- 
land for President. Its first issue was 
five columns wide. 

Five years later it moved to 99 West 
Main street, in the present Ober- 
brunner building, and in 1892 the 
business was incorporated under 
the name Somerville Publishing 
Company. At that time, Messler 
also published the Jersey Knight 
and the Royal Craftsman, both 
fraternal papers. 

Operations continued until 1904 
when the late Edwin M. Wight bought 
sole interest and conducted the busi- 
ness until his death in 1914. In 1915, 
Carlton P. Hoagland purchased the 
business and equipment and expanded 
rapidly. A modern fire-proof build- 
ing was erected at 16 Union street to 
accommodate the expansion. From an 
eight nage, five column paper, the 
Democrat grew to 12 and 16 pages, 
seven columns. Mr. Hoagland died 
in June, 1930, and his son, C. Stewart 
Hoagland, took over the publication, 
aided by the late William S. Woodruff. 

The Somerset Messenger meanwhile 


had passed through various hands. 
Cone began specializing in local news 
and the plant moved into a new frame 
building at Main and Warren streets. 
In 1871, C. E. Godley was owner, in 
1872 and 1873, Charles Honeyman and 
1874, the publisher was J. H. Schenck. 
It was not until 1881 that the Messen- 
ger became a newspaper, according to 
present-day standards. Then John 
Henry Mattison took over the sheet, 
cut down the size of the pages which 
were difficult to handle, injected life 
into its pages. He was publisher for 
20 years, then retired. 
Fails As Daily 

Next owner of the Messenger was 
Russell H. Osgoodby. He published 
it for several years and lost the plant 
by expanding too far. The Messenger 
appeared in 1910 and IQII as a semi- 
weekly; in 1911, Osgoodby changed it 
to a daily, Somerset Daily Messenger. 
The daily collapsed within a month, 
and John L. Anderson attempted -to 
revive it to life again as a weekly. 
Late in 1911, James B. Varley, who 
had been with the Messenger for sev- 
eral years, became owner. III health 
forced him to retire in June, 1922. 
The Messenger then was purchased by 
Ralph S. Young of Raritan, James D. 
Gorman of Somerville, both of whom 
had been employed on it for several 
years, and G. Wallace Conover, for- 
mer member of the New Brunswick 
Home News staff. 

On January 6, 1931, the Messenger- 
Gazette appeared, being a merger of 
the Unionist-Gazette, Somerset 
Messenger, and the Somerset Dem- 
ocrat. Charles H. Bateman was 
president, general manager and edi- 
tor; Conover, vice president and man- 
aging editor; C. Stewart Hoagland, 
secretary and contributing editor, and 
C. Palmer Bateman, treasurer and ad- 
vertising manager. 

Charles H. Bateman and Elwood P. 
Robbins had obtained the Unionist- 
Gazeite from Honeyman in 1891, who 
sold in order to purchase the Trenton 
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Daily Times. Robbins died soon after. 

Present officers of the Somerset 
Messenger-Gazette are C. Palmer 
Bateman, president; James D. Gor- 
man, vice president; C. Stewart Hoag- 
land, secretary; Ralph S. Young, treas- 
urer; G. Wallace Conover, editor. 

No date for the establishment of 
the State Centre Record of Bound 
Brook is known. It came by the name 
this way: The Bound Brook Demo- 
crat was published by C. J. Wilson and 
Walter Reiss and changed its name to 
State Centre in 1901. The Record was 
established in 1899 and _ consolidated 
with the State Centre in 1901. 
D. .D Clark is present publisher. 
The Bound Brook Argus was the 
first journalistic venture in Bound 
Brook and lasted six months from 
its start in 1870. Noah Clapp was 
owner. 


First known as The Family Casket, 
the Bound Brook Chronicle was pub- 
lished by that name at Whitehouse 
Station, Hunterdon County, in 1868. 
It was removed to Bound Brook in 
1878 and the name changed a few 
months later. In 1884, William B. R. 
Mason bought it from Andrew J. 
Shampanore. 

The Bernardsville News was estab- 
lished in February, 1892, by John 
Wellas and its owners have been H. G. 
Rowell, L. R. and H. M. Trumbull 
as partners. It is issued Thursdays. 

Lack of support caused the Mill- 
stone Mirror to fold in March, 1864, 
three years after it was started by 
John R. Heddon. Snell’s History re- 
fers to the North Branch Comet, pub- 
lished by Thomas Bartow in 1855. 
It was a newspaper in miniature, small- 
er in form than today’s tabloids. 
Publication price was 75 cents a 
year. In 1856 the Comet sup- 
ported Fremont for President, but 
Buchanan won. It passed out of 
existence soon afterward. 

The Peapack Exponent was estab- 
lished in 1900 as an independent paper. 





It was published Thursdays at White- 
house Station, but issued at Peapack. 
“Our Home” Fails 


One of the earliest stars of county 
journals was the Literary Gem, pub- 
lished by S. H. Baldwin in 1840 at 
the Somerset Whig office. Five years 
later it suspended. Another local 
magazine was Our Home, a monthly of 
48 pages. Begun in 1873 by Honey- 
man, it contained nothing but original 
articles, most of them dealing with 
early Somerset County. Financial sup- 
port was lacking and Our Home 
ceased to be within the year. 





Girls! The Latest 
In Hat Fashions! 


The ad below is reproduced 
from a Somerville newspaper, fall 
of 1860: 


Look aArus.. 





TEMPLE OF FASHION, 
FASHLONABLE  MILLINERY. 


FALL AND WINTER FASIHONS. 
FALL AND WINTER BONNETS. 
FALL AND WINTER FEATIERS. 
FALL AND WINTER FLOWERS. 
FALE AND WINTER TARS. 
FALL AND WINTER RUCHUES. 


FALL AND WINTER DRESS CAPS. 
2,000 SKELETON SKIRTS, BUSTLES, CORSETS, PADS, 
SUPPORTERS, TRIMMINGS, EMBROIDERIES AND 
FANCY DRY GOODS. 


Bleacking, Drying, Pressing and Altering. 


ta” Mournina Bonnets in large quantities Orders 
Ca attended to at the TEMPLE OF FASHION, No. 
| 42 COMMERCE SQUARE, in New Beunswick. 


HORACH SEATON. 


IOI 
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Other little known publications 
which flourished in Somerset nearly 
100 years ago were the Christian 
Standard, Sunday school organ with 
close to 6,000 readers; Flowers 
Family Magazine, begun in 1878 
by William Flowers, in Somer- 
ville and later moved to Phila- 
delphia, and the Pastoral, quarterly 
of the Peapack Reformed Church, 
first appearing in 1875. 

The Somerset County Historical 
Quarterly was also published in Som- 
erville from 1912 to 1918 when it 
suspended. 

Most famous of the early papers was 
the Rock, started at Dunellen and later 
moved to Bound Brook. Charles E. 
MacGeachy, once a humorist, was 
editor. It caricatured prominent men 
in cartoons and was widely circulated. 
In 1879, the Rock suspended. 


Apparently editors of those days 
had a hard time filling up their col- 
umns, else news as it is known today 
was scarce. A glance at century old 
copies of the Messenger and Unionist- 
Gazette show as examples of “news:” 


“Two females were on Friday this 
week held in bail of $100 each at the 
sessions, for eaves-dropping. This is 
riches 

Advertisements were even more un- 
usual. The “redemption” practice was 
still in vogue and frequent ads read: 


Or: 


“Wanted—A black girl from 
five to eight years to serve; one 
who can come well recommend- 





ed will meet with a good situa- 


tion by applying to J. W. Van 
Arsdale.” 

“BLACK GIRL 

For Sale—A_ smart, active 


BLACK girl, 16 years of age; 
has five years to serve, and is 
a good house servant. For 
further information apply at 
this office.” 


This office referred to the Somerset 
Messenger. 

Poor Makeup 

Three columns of the Messenger 
front page December 14, 1831, were 
devoted to President Andrew Jack- 
son’s message to Congress. The close- 
lv-packed mass of type was headed 
simply “Message.” 

The remaining three columns were 
advertisments selling everything 
from hats and caps to Indian remedies 
for coughs and colds. 

News values in those days were ad- 
judged differently from today. A mur- 
der rated an inch on some obscure page 
and personals frequently were the lead 
story of the day. 

Here is a highly played story, page- 
one in those times: 


“At a ladies temperance meeting, 
one of the members remarked that the 
temperance cause had been a fine bless- 
ing to her for, added she, ‘I slept 
with a barrel of rum for nine years— 
but now,’ she continued, her eyes 
brightening, ‘since my husband 
has taken the pledge, I have a man 
to sleep with thank God.’ Then all 
the spinsters laid their hands on 
their hearts and said—-Amen.” 
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‘Somerset Court House and Jail Were 
Among Earliest Buildings 


Annually the more sensational news- 
papers revive the Hall-Mills murder 
case and bring into prominence the 
famous Somerset Court House where 
it was tried. 

The crime was committed barely 
over the dividing line between Som- 
erset and Middlesex counties, so close 
to the latter that for a time there was 
a question which had _ jurisdiction. 
Had it occurred two centuries ago, no 
question of the kind could have 
arisen for the courts of both coun- 
ties were combined for more than 25 
years after Somerset was set apart 
from Middlesex by the East Jersey 
Colonial - Assembly. 

The act of January 21, 1710, which 
determined the boundaries of all New 
Jersey counties placed Somerset un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Middlesex 
County courts. Section 10 read “at 
present there is not as yet a com- 
petent number of inhabitants in the 
County of Somerset ‘=r holding of 
courts and juries.” 

Four years later Summerset evident- 
ly had developed quite rapidly for 
permission was then given to build 
a court house and hold its own courts 
there. The majority of freeholders 
selected Six-Mile-Run as the site, 
purchased a lot, and the Court House 


and jail was built—prrbably in 1717. 


The site was called {!# Point, being 
the most southerly point of the Har- 
rison tract of 10,000 acres, and it was 
about 300 yards from the present 
Franklin Park Church. 

The style, material and size of the 
building is unknown. Accidental 
burning of the court 25 years later 
destroyed all records of early jurists, 
cases and meeting dates. 

By act of Assembly, sitting at 
Perth Amboy in 1737, a new court 
house and jail were authorized to be 


erected at Millstone “for the use of 
the inhabitants of Somerset County.” 

A plot of ground was bought in 
Hillsborough Township, near _ the 
present iron bridge across the Mill- 
stone River. The date the court was 
erected is unknown, but it must have 
been prior to 1746 because rioters 
broke into jail that year and “sprung” 


an unnamed prisoner. Simcoe’s 
Queen;’ Rangers burned it October 
27, 1779. 


Historians are unable to furnish 
any idea of the character of descrip- 
tion of the building. It was undoubt- 
edly of brick and stone for on June 
4, 1780, “John Knowlton was charged 
with 20 loads of stone which he had 
drawn from the old Court House” 
and on May 10, 1780, “It was agreed 
that the sum of 125. pounds and five 
shillings be paid Cornelius Lott for 
hiring and paying men to collect the 
iron and bricks belonging to the 
county found on the site of the old 
Court House that was burned by the 
enemy.” 

Destruction of this court was a 
serious loss to the county. All records 
except four mortgage books dating 
from 1760 and the record of road. 
from 1736 were burned. 

On June 10, 1780, an attempt wac 
made to locate a new court house atiu 
jail, such an act having been passed 
by the Assembly and providing for an 
election to set the site. Raritan was 
selected. Ten months later the Board 
of Freeholders and Justices met at 
Tunison’s Tavern in Raritan (now 
the Somerset Hotel in Somerville) to 
raise the money for building the court 
and jail. 

A motion to erect a jail at or near 
Tunison’s tavern, “the place proposed 
by a vote of the county agreeable to 
law,” was lost. At a meeting held 
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November 22, same year, same place, 
Peter D. Vroom, then high sheriff, 
protested “against said county for 
want of a jail.” 

This apparently brought matters 
to a head for within two months, 
January 14, 1782, “by general vote of 
the inhabitants,’ the Freeholders 


agreed to build a jail and court house 
at Raritan, near Tunison’s Tavern. 
Derrick Middagh and Richard Mc- 
Donald were named managers and 
empowered to procure conveyance of 
two lots of land for the jail and court. 
The jail was to be built of squared 
timber, 26 feet long, 18 feet wide, 


‘OLD’ COURT HOUSE AT SOMERVILLE 





Somerset County Court House as it appeared in 1849. Main 
part of the building was built in 1798, but the porch and 
third story added in 1849. 
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and eight feet high from floor to 
floor, and to contain three rooms. The 
roof was to’ be covered with cedar 
and under the floor beds of large 
stone laid. It was also agreed to pay 
Cornelius Tunison 10 pounds for “20 
perches of land whereon to set the 
jail, and the said Tunison gives gratis 
the quantity of 40 feet of land where- 
on to build the court house.” 

The jail was built the same year 
on the corner of what is now Main 
and Mechanic streets. It was used 
as a jail until 1799 when it was sold 
to Philip Tunison and became part 
of the old tavern, facing Hamilton 
street. A number of years ago, the 
late County Clerk A. G. Anderson 
purchased the building and tore it 
down. 

The people were not so prompt 
with the court as with the jail. On 
September 6, 1782, “Peter Wyckoff, 
Major McDonald and John Simeson 
were appointed a committee to unite 


with a committee from the Consistory 


of the Church of Raritan and the 
Board voted to join the Raritan Con- 
gregation, and build a Court House, 
allowing the congregation to worship 
there on certain days.” 

The committee met at 10 a. m.,, 
September 10. What transpired at 
this meeting is unknown, and _ the 
committee met again October 14 at 
Hillsborough and voted that “money 
should be raised for building a Court 
House in conjunction with the Con- 
gregation of Raritan.” 

Prior to this, Cornelius Tunison 
had deeded two lots of land for the 
court and jail to Middagh and Mc- 
Donald. The location of the court 
house lot was about 200 feet east 
of the present site. On this lot the 
court was built in 1783 and was used 
as a court and church combined until 
1788 when the church withdrew. 

in, 1770 a new court shouse «was 
erected and the old wooden building 


PRESENT COURT HOUSE 





Imposing structure of the Italian classic type, the present 


Court House was erected in 1909. 


In it was tried the 


famous Hall-Mills case. 
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sold and removed across Main street 
to the head of Grove street where it 
was converted into a grocery store. 
In 1860, it was sold again to Laurence 
Austion and converted into a dwell- 
ing house now standing on the east 
side of Davenport street. , 


The land on which the present 
court house stands was purchased by 
the Freeholders from one John Bryan 
on June 11, 1798, and that year the 
main part of the old familiar and 
stately building was erected. At first, 
it stood 60 feet wide, with jail of 
three cells and the sheriff’s office on 
the ground floor. The courtroom 
proper was on the second floor and 
the jury room in the attic. For 50 
years, it stood unchanged until 1849 
when it was remodeled and another 
story added. The grand jury and two 
jury rooms were placed on the third 
floor and an imposing front porch was 
built. 


Where the county clerk’s office now 
stands, a brick building was erected 
in 1801 to house the clerk and the 
surrogate. Forty years later Judge 
Vander Veer bought it and the brick 
was used to build the brick house at 
the corner of Warren and Franklin 
streets. 


The Surrogate’s office was erected 
in 1841, and the Clerk’s office built 
the same year. The vault for records 
was constructed in 1872 at a cost of 
$3,760.72. The old County Jail in 
the rear of the Court House was 
erected in 1780 at a cost of $15,402.03. 
The lot in the rear of the Court House 
was purchased in 1868 by the Board of 
Freeholders for $1,500. 


Things went smoothly until Jan- 
uary 12, 1905, when the Grand Jury 
presented to the Board of Freehold- 
ers that “the County Jail is anti- 
quated and insecure” and recomend- 
ed the construction of a modern 
building, and also that “the County 
Clerk’s, Surrogate’s and Sheriff’s of- 
fices are in a dilapidated condition 
and all lacking in proper facilities for 


the work for which they are in- 
tended.” 

An investigation by the Board re- 
vealed the Court House was without 
ventilation, unhealthy and dangerous. 
Early in 1905, it was decided to build 
a new Court House and Jail. In 
December 1906, the jail, containing 
32 cells, rooms for the detention of 
witnesses and juveniles, a _ hospital 
room and apartments for the warden 
and family, was turned over to the 
county. On May 12, 1906, the con- 
tract for building the Court House 
was awarded a New York firm and 
280 bonds of the county in denomina- 
tion of $1,000 each were issued. Last 
of the bonds matured July 1, 1936. 

The cornerstone of the present 
structure was laid November 8, 1907, 
with impressive Masonic ceremonies, 
but the old Court House was not de- 
molished until April 1909. The pres- 
ent Court House was opened March 
1909. 

Massive and graceful, its architec- 
ture is of the Italian classic type. 


Built of Alabama white marble, it is 


three stories high and its 46 rooms 
and offices open on a rotunda which 
extends from the ground to a stained 
glass dome. 

After the World War, bodies of 
Somerville men who died overseas 
were brought back and lay in state 
in the rotunda. 

Interesting Cases 

The Court House has played an 
important part in community _ life. 
Numerous meetings have been held 
there, ranging from those of the 
Somerset County Historical Society 
to stormier sessions on controversial 
subjects. During the summer, com- 
munity sings are often held on the 
steps. 

John V. Buckley of North Plain- 
field was tried in the court in IgIo 
for the slaying of Edna Covely. 

In 1925, Daniel Genese was brought 
to trial in Somerville for the murder 
of State Trooper Robert Coyle, first 
trooper in the service to lose his life. 
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Coyle was shot by Genese December 
18, 1924, after he was arrested in 
connection with the payroll holdup 
of the Bound Brook Crushed Stone 
Company, at Chimney Rock. Genese 
was electrocuted. 


Edward N. Kettenring, chauffeur 
attached to the United States Vet- 
erans Hospital at Lyons, was con- 
victed in the court for the murder of 
Bernardsville Police Chief Charles B. 
Cavanaugh, September 8, 1931. 

There have been many notable 
trials, among them the famous Hall- 
Mills case. 


The name of Bunn has been as- 
sociated with the Somerset Court 
House for many years. John S. 
Bunn of Somerville has been a court 
crier for 40 years. His father, John 





Third Generation Official 





F) 

Court Crier John Bunn, whose 

father held job before him and 

whose grandfather was Somerset 
lay judge. 


Bunn, Sr., was a court crier, and his 
grandfather a lay judge. 


Court procedure in the early days 
of Somerset was vastly different from 
that today. Cases were tried on their 
merits and there was respect for the 
law. “Then it was a tooth for a 
tooth and women could not expect to 
slay their paramours and get away 
with it, or vice versa. 


Proverbial Jersey justice had its 
inception in old Somerset. In 1752 
Jacob Van Nest, whose home was 
somewhere on the north branch of 
the Raritan, was murdered by his 
Negro slave. Published accounts at 
the time said the slave caught him 
“borrowing” a little of his tobacco. 
Two Negroes waylaid Van Nest as 
he rode home one night, split his skull 
with an axe and left him dying on 
the road. Both were caught and the 
Van Nest Negro was burned at the 
stake. Disposition of the other’s 
case is unknown. 


Sheriff Abraham Van Doren en- 
forced the penalty. Negroes and 
whites from the countryside flocked 
to the burning, crowded so close to 
the stake that Sheriff Van Doren 
bared his rapier and rode among 
them to prevent interference. 

Swiftest case on early records is 
the arrest, indictment, trial and hang- 
ing of Tobie, Negro slave of one 
Mary Middagh, in 1780, in three days 
time. All Tobie had done was to 
steal an article of minor value. 

The New York Gazette, Decem- 
ber 4, 1754, recounted the trial and 
hanging of three men for _ horse- 
stealing and burglary. 


The old laws were very strict and 
were called blue laws, many of them 
remaining on the statute books today. 
The early settlers, if the truth be 
told, practiced the same kind of in- 
tolerance from which they had fled. 

In 1693, the Grand Jury indicted 
men for “breach of the Sabbath by 
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pressing men to go to Albany on the 
Sabbath.” Another was fined for 
“carting wood on Lord’s Day, al- 
lowing gambling at cards, bowls and 
pins at his house, and for being at 
severill works on Lord’s Day.” 

Frequently the authority of the 
early courts was challenged. An ac- 
count published in 1648 relates that 
“Lewis Morris, Esq., came into court 
and demanded by what  authoritie 
they kept court. The court declared 
by ye kings authoritie. He denied 
it & being asked who was disatisfied 
beside himself, he said one and all. 
The court commanding ye said Mor- 
ris to be taken in custody. Richard 
Townley, Andrew Hampton, both of 
Elizabeth, & three or four more, cried 
one and all, and ye said Morris said 
he would fain see who durst lay hold 
on him—and when a constable by 
order of ye court laid hold of him, 
he, in ye face of ye court, resisted.” 

Records show Morris was fined 
$50 for contempt of court and re- 
manded to jail until it was paid. 

This citation occurred soon af- 
ter the proprietaries in England 
had named Jeremiah Basse to suc- 
ceed Alexander Hamilton as Gov- 
ernor. Much dissatisfaction grew 
out of the appointment. 

Contempt of court then seems 
to have been a regular occurrence. 
In 1710, it was ordered that John 
Brown “for his contempt in laugh- 
ing in the face of and at the 
court be fined four dollars and to 
continue in custody till he hath 
paid his fine.’’ 


There were curfew laws then 
which required all inhabitants of 
Somerset to be at home by 9 
o’clock at night. Night walkers 
and revellers were liable to ar- 
rest, unless they had very partic- 
ular business to attend to. 

In 1778, John Schenck was fin- 
ed 10 pounds for “breaking the 
law again et horse-racing.”’ 
Schenck was the son of Peter 





Schenck, member of the provin- 
cial congress from Somerset Coun- 
ty. 

Another early case of which 
there is only a partial record was 
tried in 1756 at the special court 
of Oyer and Terminer. It is pre- 
sumed the court then sat at Mill- 
stone. On trial for his\lifeuwaag 
John Conolly for murdering an 
Indian woman called Kate, wife of 
one George, a Friend Indian, who 
lived in Somerset. From (Con- 
olly’s confession it developed that 
he and Joseph Chesney, Daniel 
Harnet, and one Muckleroy had 
developed a scheme to murder any 
Indians they could lay their hands 
on and sell their scalps in Phila- 
delphia. There was then a re- 
ward offered for scalps of Indians 
killed in Pennsylvania. 

The four men, armed with cut- 
lasses and guns, broke into an 
Indian wigwam near Peapack, 
April 12, 1756, slaughtered the 
woman and her children. George 
escaped. 

Conolly was arrested and con- 
fined to Somerset jail. No fur- 
ther record on the case is to be 
found. 


Last persons to be _ executed 
for murder in Somerset County 
were Elmer Clawson and Jacob 
Johnson, a _ colored’ evangelist. 
They were hanged a week apart 
in the old brick jail a short time 
before it was torn down. Johnson 
had murdered a Negro girl for 
her money. 


During the last days of the old 
jail there was no lack of ventila- 
tion as one or more _ prisoners 
usually had an opening to make 
an escape. 


Jail Break Attempted 


The late Billy Moore, veteran cus- 
todian of the Court House, and 
one-time jailer, had vivid recol- 
lections of a big hole in the jail. 
It was at a time when members 
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of the notorious Whyo gang of 
Raritan were confined for numer- 
ous offenses that Moore was mak- 
ing his rounds. A noise just in- 
side the east wall caused him to 
stop and listen. Before his eyes 
a big section of the wall flew 
outward. A flying brick broke 
the stem of the clay pipe he was 
smoking. Through the opening 
heads of members of the gang 
poked. Billy flashed his gun, 
threatened to kill the first man 
who came through. 

Unsettled conditions of the 
Revolutionary war prevented the 
Supreme Court from being held 
at Trenton and an act was passed 
authorizing the Governor to name 
alternate meeting spots. Mill- 
stone and Burlington were named 
then, New Jersey Colonial Docu- 
ments show. 

First Justice from Somerset 
County was John Tunison. Cases 
were then tried in Middlesex. In 
February 1711 Thomas Farmer 
of Somerset was appointed a 
judge in the Somerset-Middlesex 
courts and Michael Van Veghten 
his assistant. 

Curious fact is that the Som- 
erset County Grand Jury came 
into court at Middlesex in 1717 
and reported “nothing offered” 
and were discharged. 

Soon afterward the Somerset 
courts were established, but little 
is known of the first officers since 
the records were burned by Sim- 
coe’s raiders at Millstone. How- 
ever, in 1739, it is stated, the 
Governor appointed as judges in 


Somerset Thomas Leonard of 
Princeton; John Corle of Rocky 
Hill; John Van Middlesworth of 


Gizebert Lane, and Paul Miller 
of Bound Brook. 

Many of those who have been 
residents of the county occupied 
honored places on the bench and 
bar of the State and Nation. A 
constellation of genius is repre- 
sented by the names William Pat- 


terson, Peter D. Vroom, William 
L. Dayton, Samuel L. Southard, 
lawyers and Governors. Noted 
jurists were William Griffin, An- 
drew Kirkpatrick, George H. 
Brown, John M. Berrien, James 
S. Nevius, Isaac N. Blackford. 
Legal satellites included Richard 
Stockton, Henry Southard, Fred- 
erick and Theodore Frelinghuy- 
sen, and Abraham O. Zabriskie. 


The character of early lawyers 
is contained in the following from 
the pen of one of the fraternity, 
Ralph Voorhees: 


“At one of the terms of the 
Court, Southard, after having put 
forth all his ability and skill to 
convict a man for horse-stealing 
—a part of the sentence for which 
was 39 lashes at the whipping 
post—made, immediately after 
sentence was pronounced, a most 
powerful appeal in behalf of the 
convict for the commutation of 
sentence. He urged that from 
the manly appearance of the pris- 
oner, the public exhibition would 
only produce an unfavorable ef- 
fect in the community. His ap- 
peal was granted.”’ 


Southard was a United States 
Senator at the exciting time of 
the Missouri compromise, and it 
is said that in reality he prepared 
the eventful resolution which end- 
ed the struggle. Clay has always 
been credited with writing this 
document. 


The Frelinghuysens have been 
well represented in the legal bar 
in New Jersey as well as in the 
halls of Congress. Several gen- 
erations have held important gov- 
ernment positions. 


Others who graced the bar dur- 
ing the last half dozen decades 
included Hugh M. and Hugh K. 
Gaston, Alvah A. Clark, Stephen 
R. Ranson and Abraham C. Za- 
briskie. Many outstanding law- 
yers are practicing in the county 
today. 
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Only Nature Decorates Lonely Grave of 
Baron von Steuben Near Utica 


To the right of the road to 
Utica, in Oneida County, N. Y., 
over a grass-grown hill, stands the 
lonely, unkempt grave of a marti- 
net of the Revolution, Baron Fred- 
erich von Steuben. 

No wilder, more _ dishevelled 
burial place for the ‘‘best trained 
soldier” of the war of indepen- 
dence can be imagined. But it was 
the bluff, fiery-tempered baron’s 
last wish, and his unusual will di- 
rects that his grave shall not be 
shown to any person. 

In that, he failed. Thousands 
have made the pilgrimage to his 
resting place, thousands more have 
been visitors at the Baron Steuben 
House on Main street, South 
Bound Brook, where he made his 
headquarters when he was engaged 
to drill Washington’s troops. 

This German soldier was of 
such great importance in the 
American Revolution that his life 
nor death has been permitted to 
go unnoticed. He was the best- 
trained soldier Prussia gave to the 
cause, but he was more American 
than German. He spent his per- 
sonal fortune to clothe Washing- 
ton’s ragged army. Without his 
training, many historians believe 
the Colonial forces would have 
lost the war. 

Baron von Steuben spent part of 
the winter of 1778-79 in the South 
Bound Brook mansion and fre- 
quently conferred within the old 
walls with General Washington 
while his army was encamped on 
the Heights of Middlebrook. 


Owned by Staats 
This property has been in the 
continuous ownership and occu- 
pancy of the Staats family from 
1738 to 1935. It was part of the 


land bought in 1681 from the In- 
dians by John Inians for Lady 
Carteret. The following year she 
sold the Province of East Jerseys 
to the Twelve Proprietors. By 
1685 William Dockwra, one of the 
Proprietors, had come into pos- 
session of a large portion of this 
tract near Bound Brook. On Feb- 
ruary 2, 1702, he sold 1,800 acres 
here to Garret Beekman and Lef- 
fert Peterson. This tract was di- 
vided between them, Beekman tak- 
ing the half to the southeast, and 
conveying one-third of his portion 
to his daughter, Cornelia Van 
Dam, in 1722. On September 11, 
1738, she sold the triangular plot 
to Peter Staats. 

Some time later the land came 
into possession of Abraham Staats, 
a collector of taxes for the British 
Crown, before the Revolution. At 
that time, there were only 15 
houses in Bound Brook and none 
at South Bound Brook. 

In his will of 1819, Staats pro- 
vided one half of the farm for his 
son, Isaac, and the other half to 
his five daughters, Margaret Ann, 
Jane, Polly, Phoebe and Sally. The 
homestead became known as the 
LaTourette house when Margaret 
Ann Staats married a LaTourette. 

Toward the end of the war, 
Simcoe’s Rangers raided the valley 
and a dealer in New Brunswick 
was allowed to hide his stock of 
china beneath the flooring of the 
barn together with the family’s 
china and silver. 


In gratitude, the dealer pre- 
sented Mrs. Staats with two china 
figures, probably of Chelsea and 
Bristol ware, and a Lowestoft 
mug, which can be seen in the 
house today. 
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Occupied Front Room 


But the house is best known as 
von Steuben’s headquarters. Steu- 
ben arrived in March, 1779, occu- 
pied the front room and the ad- 
joining back room, and his staff 
were quartered in a marquee built 
in the orchard. 

In his diary, he recorded: ‘Dur- 
ing my stay in Philadelphia, I be- 
came intimate with M. Girard, the 
French Minister. ... He honoured 
me with a visit to camp... (and) 
was received with all the honours 
of an ambassador. On the day 
after his arrival (May 2, 1779), I 
ordered a maneuvre with eight 
regiments and sixteen guns. After 
the military display, he in com- 
pany with the Commander-in- 
Chief and all the other Generals 
and Colonels, more than 60 per- 
sons, partook of a dinner at my 
headquarters” 

Lossing wrote under date of 
September 14, 1848, in his Pictor- 
ial Field-Book of the Revolution: 
“We rode to the house formerly 
owned by Abraham Staats, and 
now in possession of his son. Three 
sisters survive, one of whom, Mrs. 
Jane Doty, nearly 80 years of age, 
who resided there during the 
Revotion, has a clear recollection 
of many events connected with 
Baron Steuben’s occupancy of the 
house. Although she was only a 
child of eight years, she remem- 
bers the dignity of his appearance, 
the urbanity of his manner for 
which he was noted, and the rich- 
ness and elegance of the orna- 
ments with which he was adorned. 
She spoke of a brilliant medal 
that hung by a ribbon upon his 
breast.”’ 

Study of the plan shows the 
house has been built at several 
different times. The deed of 1738 
mentions a house, but it is prob- 
able that the oldest unit of the 
mansion was not erected until 


‘between 1738 and 1740. This unit 


is a deep, narrow house, consisting 
of two rooms, with corner fire- 
places which are fed by one large 
chimney in the center of the east 
side, and a hallway running down 
the west side. 

A family manuscript says the 
kitchen was on the east end. This 
may have been torn down when 
the kitchen wing on the west was 
added about 1800; otherwise it 
was destroyed when the house was 
enlarged in 1825. 


Wings Added Later 


Lossing states that during the 
Revolution ‘‘only the center build- 
ing was in existence and that seems 
to have been enlarged. Each wing 
has been since added... . The in- 
terior of the old part was... like 
most dwellings of that time, wains- 
coated with pine wrought into 
mouldings and panels.” 

Abraham Staats enlarged the 
house about 1800 by adding two 
rooms on the other side of the 
hall and adding a service wing. 
This wing formerly was of clap- 
board, now is shingled. About 
1825, Isaac Staats, built the high- 
ceilinged addition on the canal 
side. A recently added pergola 
replaced a porch added in 1870. 


R. J. Riddell of New York pur- 
chased the house from Eugene D. 
LaTourette February 6, 1935. He 
immediately modernized and re- 
stored the mansion before making 
it his home. 

Some time after Steuben oc- 
cupied the house came the victory 
at Yorktown. The war then seemed 
nearing its end, and a sort of cele- 
bration was planned by the dough- 
ty fighter. The Baron, who was 
Inspector General of the American 
Army, had drawn up his troops for 
review. As Washington’s forces 
approached slowly, they were to 
be greeted by musket fire from 
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battalions behind the Baron. 

Some soldier forgot to remove 
the ramrod from his rifle, and it 
went whizzing by the Baron’s ear. 
His horse scampered away, spoil- 
ing the dramatic effect. With his 
back to the approaching Com- 
mander-inChief, Baron von Steu- 
ben rode up to the _ battalion, 
shaking his fist. 

“Mein Gott,” he shouted. “If 
dat was an oldt soldier I’ll haf ’im 
shodt. If he was a noo rawcroodt, 
I’ll lick ’im anyhow.” 

The war ended and left Baron 
von Steuben Dad off financially. 
He spent his fortune to clothe the 
Colonial troops. Some States real- 
ized his plight and voted him 
meagre pensions. New York pre- 


sented him with 16,000 acres in 
Oneida County which it had just 
purchased from the Indians. There 
he passed his summers, and there 
paralysis cut him down. He was 
buried, wrapped in an old military 
cloak, with the star of knighthood 
on his breast. His will stipulated 
that his grave shall not be pointed 
out to anyone. 

The plot is fenced in with barb- 
ed wire. No trees or brush are 
ever cut about it, no trimming, 
pruning, altering or decorating by 
the hand of man is allowed. A 
plain memorial of Trenton lime- 
stone marks the resting place of 
the bluff, cholerie fighter. There 
in a wilderness he sleeps in peace- 
ful solitude. 


Basking Ridge Tavern Was Scene of 
General Lee’s Escapade in 1776 


A tryst with an attractive widow 
in a Basking Ridge tavern is blamed 
today by some historians for the 
downfall of debonair Continental 
Army General Charles Lee. Most 
writers agree it led him into the 
hands of the British, during the Rev- 
olutionary War. 

It was following defeats on Long 
Island and at White Plains that 
General Washington and his cour- 
ageous army of 3,000 patriots fled 
across the lowlands of New Jersey 
with Cornwallis in hot pursuit. On 
their way to Morristown, the forces 
encamped near Bernardsville the night 
of December 12, 1776, 


Second in command to Washing- 
ton was the reckless, gallant, Lee. 
Though the British were not far 
away, he did not sleep in camp that 
night. Tempted by his love for the 
charm’ng Widow White, he went to 
her tavern, two miles away. Tak- 
ing only a small group of horse- 


men as an escort, the general slipped 
out of camp and spurred through the 
night to the tavern, half a mile up the 
road from the village. The adventure 
was to be kept secret from Washing- 
ten. 

Mrs. White met the general and 
his men at the door with a curtsey. 
“IT have saved the room in the south- 
east corner for you, my general,” she 
said. 

Gay Night 


Lee refreshed himself with a bath 
while his men sought out the bar- 
maids, rumored more than “pass- 
ing fair.” The tavern was filled with 
drinking people when Lee returned in 
search of Widow White. In the 
revelry, the departure of a certain 
Mr. Muklewraith, an elder in the 
Mendham Presbyterian Church, was 
unobserved. The gay night sped 
quickly by. 

As Lee shaved in the cold morn- 
ing of December 13, a detachment 
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of British cavalry, guided by Mukle- 
wraith, surrounded the house and 
demanded his surrender. Widow 
White suggested that Lee hide un- 
der the bed, but he scorned the idea. 
Barehead, in his slippers and blank- 
et coat, he was hurried off and sur- 
rendered to the British commander. 

Washington was greatly incensed 
over the escapade, blamed Lee’s “fol- 
ly in a letter to a friend. Some 
writers say a private feud existed 
between Washington and Lee, cite 
as proof Lee’s refusal to reinforce 
Washington’s troops at first. 

At any rate, in May 1778, Lee was 
exchanged for General Prescott, who 
was captured in Rhode Island, and 
within a month was engaged in the 
fierce battle of Monmouth. 


Washington ordered Lee to attack. 
Lee demurred, was arrested, court 
martialed and dismissed from the 
army. Morose—and brooding, for a 
time Lee lived at Beverly; then he 
moved to Philadelphia where he died 


in obscurity and poverty October 20, 
1782, at the age of 51. 
Wrote Strange Will 

A few days before his death, he 
wrote his will bequeathing his body 
to the earth and his soul to God. He 
asked not to be buried in a church 
or churchyard, or near a Presby- 
terian or “Anabaptist” meeting 
house, for, “since I have resided in 
this country, I have kept so much 
bad company when living I do not 
choose to continue it when dead.” 

After the war, the White tavern 
passed through many hands; Charles 
Deloney first renting it. The Cul- 
bersons and the Thompsons once 
owned it. In 1902 Frank Conklin of 
Newark purchased and made altera- 
tions to the structure. 

Once a sign, “Lee Lodge,” graced 
its door, but so many came intend- 
ing to explore the house from top to 
bottom—some even demanding to be 
fed—that it was taken down and 
much of its history forgotten. 


County ‘Prince’ Was Charming Old Character 


In his day, George Van Nest, 
“Prince George” as he was known, 
was unquestionably the most pictur- 
esque character in Somerset County. 

Born in 1736, he was the son of 
Peter Van Nest for whom Peters 
Brook was named and the great- 
grandfather of the noted Rev. Dr. 
Talmage. FPeter’s father, also Peter, 
was the original Van Nest in America, 
emigrating from Holland in 1647 and 
settling in Brooklyn. 

Peter Jr. was the first Van Nest 
in New Jersey, and owned a large 
tract of land on the north branch of 
the Raritan River between North 
Branch and Somerville. 


George, his son, lived so sumptuous- 
ly and moved with such dignity, that 
nothing short of the title prince 
seemed to fit him. When he went for 


a drive in his carriage, one of his 
many slaves in high hat and_ stiff 
“choker” held the reins; another in 
equally correct dress sat beside the 
driver, arms folded, ready to spring 
down and open gates, brush flies 
from the horses, and remove obstruc- 
tions, living or dead, from the ve- 
liicle’s path. 

Like a shadow in George’s wake 
was his Negro page who filled his 
pipe, held his greatcoat or cane and 
performed hundreds of little obse- 
quies. 

Fell in Love 

His charm made George an easy 
mark for Catherine Williamson, of 
Seneca County, N. Y. His parents 
had taken him there to visit as a boy 
and he had played with her as a child. 
Young as he was, he was impressed 
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by her beauty. So he told her she 
was sweet and some day he woull 
come riding out of New Jersey to 
get her as his wife. “And,” said he, 
“ll bring a fine horse with side sad- 
dle for you.” 


Catherine was swinging on the 
garden gate. She got down and 
looked demurely at her boy lover. 
Her mother burst out laughing. 
Catherine struck George across the 
face and ran into the house crying. 
That was the last time Catherine and 
George saw each other for Io years, 
but neither forgot. 


When next they met a beard pro- 
tected his face. From the chubby 
boy he had grown into a regal-look- 
ing man, and she into a charming 
woman. He proposed and rode away 
happy. 


In the following summer—1765— 
George appeared at the Williamson 





home once more and the couple was 
duly married. 

Catherine, an expert horsewoman, 
vaulted on the bay mare George had 
brought and sped through the 
meadows on a trial ride. Town-bred 
visitors feared for her safety, but 
soon she returned, jumped to the 
ground and exclained: “George, I'd 
follow you on that mare around the 
world. She’s a queen!” 

The long wedding march began 
immediately. Behind and in front of 
George and his bride came armed 
guards for the Indians were then on 
a rampage in that section of the 
county. At the Painted Post inn they 
stayed overnight, then resumed the 
honeymoon on horseback at dawn. 
Next night a party of Indian mau- 
raders attacked the inn, killed every 


white and burned it down. George 
and his bride reached their home 
safely. 





What Made News 100 Years Ago 


Copies of old local newspapers, 
creased and brown-stained along 
the folds by a century of time, 
are fascinating to one who would 
contrast the changing scene. 

The editor complained that the 
business of legislation was mov- 
ing slowly. Two local gentlemen 
cautioned the general public not 
to “harbor or trust’? their wives 
as they would not be responsible 
for any debts ‘“‘of her contract- 
ing.”’ Lowrance Van Cleef of- 
fered $1 reward for the return 
of a black girl named Lett, about 
16 years of age, ‘‘very dark com- 
plexion and thick set—had with 
her different kinds of clothing 
which I am unable to describe,” 
who had run off from his farm 
at Weston. But Archibald Van 
Tine of Somerville was willing 
to pay a “reasonable reward’’ 
for the return of a ‘middling 


size red cow,” which had strayed 
away. 


And if you think the news was 
lively in the old days, read this 
item printed for your great- 
grandma and pa, reprinted ver- 
batim: 


HORRID OUTRAGE 


On Saturday afternoon last, as 
a female of respectable character 
was on her way from this village 
to visit her relations about two 
miles distant, she was assailed by 
a black man, who seized her, 
threw her down with great vio- 
lence, but failing to accomplish 
his diabolical purpose, he commit- 
ted violence upon her, by jump- 
ing upon and bruising her person. 
He was at last driven off by the 
appearance of a person approach- 
ing in a wagon; the female how- 
ever, was so exhausted that she 
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could not hail the individual, who 
consequently passed by, leaving 
her upon the ground—she, how- 
ever, soon recovered herself, and 
advanced with all the speed pos- 
sible, and when within sight of 
her destined place she discovered 
the black monster in pursuit of 
her again, her friends however, 
coming to her relief, protected 
her, and drove off the villain. We 
have the peculiar gratification of 
stating that the scoundrel has 
been apprehended and is now in 
jail. We trust he will soon re- 
ceive his just desserts. 


THE UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE 


Married, on the 18th, March, 
by the Rev. Mr. Bond, Mr. George 
Perry to Miss Izannah Sly, daugh- 
ter of Mr. John Sly.  Scarcely 
had the guests of this wedding re- 


turned to their homes, when mes- 
sengers were dispatched to invite 
them back again, to follow the 
bride to her grave. When led to 
the Hymeneal altar by the now 
desolate husband, she was bloom- 
ing with health, and in the fresh- 
ness of youth. The first two days 
after this tender connection was 
formed, the happy parties were 
rejoicing with their mutual 
friends, receiving and returning 
visits of congratulation. On the 
third day, disease, with sudden 
and malignant power, seized the 
bride, and in a few hours, finished 
the work of dissolution. Before 
one short week had ended, the 
same room where the nuptials 
were solemnized, was the place of 
her funeral—her bridal dress and 
ornaments were exchanged for the 
shroud and coffin. 


Ball at Pluckemin in 1779 Was Big Social 


Event of Revolution 


Walter Winchell would have 
been out of luck had he lived in 
Somerset County at the turn of 
the 18th century. Or his spright- 
ly column would have reported 
mainly quilting parties, apple-par- 
ing bees and killing frolics. His 
choicest paragraphs would have 
concerned widows who could re- 
marry in nothing but their shifts 
—slips to you. 

Life in old Somerset was simple, 
though not dull. Presence of army 
men here during the Revolution 
stepped things up a bit, but social 
life never was racy. 


Activity in war times centered 
at Pluckemin. Officers at the 
army training camp there fre- 
quently gave receptions, followed 
by a tea and “social hop.’’ The 
most illuminating social event in 
Somerset’s Revolutionary history 


was a grand fete and ball at the 
General Henry Knox headquarters, 
the Jacobus Van Der Veer house 
halfway between Bedminster and 
Pluckemin. 

Of it Knox wrote a friend: 

“We had at the Park on the 
18th (February 18, 1779) a most 
genteel entertainment given by 
self and officers—everybody al- 
lows it to be the first of its kind 
ever exhibited in the state: we had 
above 70 ladies—all the first ten 
in the state—we danced all night 
—pbetween 300 and 400 gentlemen 
—an Elegant room—The Illum- 
inating, fireworks, etc., were more 
than pretty.’’ 


The ball was in celebration of 
the first anniversary of the French 
alliance. For the reception, a pa- 
vilion 100 feet long was built. The 
ball itself was held in the academy 
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and a writer of that day says “‘aft- 
er the tables were removed, be- 
sides the space occupied by dowag- 
ers, wall-flowers and lookers-on 
there was range for about 30 
couples to foot it to no indifferent 
measure.’’ 

Searlet coats, satin short-clothes 
and striped waistcoats added color 
to the stately minuet and popular 
contre-dance. 

Washington Opens Ball 

Washington was present, led off 
the. grand march with Mrs. Knox. 
He was dressed in black velvet, 
knee and shoe buckles, wore a 
steel rapier and his hair was thick- 
ly powdered and ‘gathered in a 
black silk bag adorned with a 
rosette.”’ 

Often called the heroine of the 
Revolution, Mrs. Knox was the 
social leader of her day. Neither 
she nor her husband seemed to 
mind the stress of campaigning. 
In fact, as General Greene wrote 
to his wife: 


“Mrs. Knox has been in Phila- 
delphia and is now gone to Mor- 
ristown. She is fatter than ever 
and it is a great satisfaction to 
her. The General is equally fat, 


and therefore cannot laugh at 
her.’’ 
Mrs. Knox had many visitors 


while at Pluckemin, tradition says. 
Among them were Miss Betsy and 
Sallie Winslow of Boston. The 
latter, said Major Shaw of the 
general’s staff, was a “lively young 
hussy.’’ 

There was no lack of society at 
Basking Ridge, where General 
Greene and his men were en- 
camped, either. 

Basking Ridge Society 

There Lady Stirling and her 
daughter, Lady Kitty, held sway. 
The latter’s marriage to William 
Duer July 27, 1779, attracted 
great attention. Social magnates, 
civil and military men from New 





York and New Jersey filled the 
mansion. This is the last men- 
tion of the Stirlings in New Jersey. 

History records that General 
and Mrs. Washington entertained 
frequently at the Wallace House 
in Somerville. Soon after they set 
up there, Washington wrote the 
army quartermaster at Philadel- 
phia for a dinner service of 
“queensware,” and listed two 
tureens, three dozen soup plates, 
and ‘“‘six tolerably genteel but not 
expensive candlesticks.’’ 


He also asked for as much fur 
as ‘‘will edge a coat, waistcoat and 
breeches” and two ‘‘pounds of 
starch.” A new hat was requested 
with the following comment: “I 
do not wish by any means to be in 
the extreme of fashion either in 
the size or in the manner of cock- 
iIngaitce 

Many of the society folk did not 
spend all their time during the 
Revolution in partying, however. 
A list of New Jersey women who 
banded together to supply troops 
with clothes and provisions finds 
these names representing Somer- 
set County: Lady Stirling, Mrs. 
General Morris, Mrs. Colonel Mar- 
tin, Mrs. Attorney General Patter- 
son, and Mrs. R. Stockton. 


Pleasures were more limited for 
people of lesser station. For one 
thing women spent so much time 
cooking, washing, milking, spin- 
ning, brewing, smoking meats, dip- 
ping candles and making soap that 
little was left to while away. 
Greater part of a young girl’s life 
was spent in laying away petti- 
coats for future use. Colonial 
women wore 15 petticoats and 
Dutch women considered at least 
30 necessary. 


Young men assembled without 
invitation at houses where girls 
gathered to quilt. They twiddled 
their thumbs while the girls work- 
ed and afterward gallanted them 
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home. Sometimes they played 
“Pawn,” counterpart of modern 
forfeits. A player was required to 
do as he was bid. A frequent 
command was ‘“‘kiss the one you 
love best’? and any reader of his-. 
tory will find it was done with a 
will. 

Dances were quiet and stately, 
no hoydenish gallops. No girls 
ever appeared over-heated, with 
dishevelled hair or torn frocks. 


Kissing O. K. 


Kissing in public was sanctioned 
by good authority. 


Men steered away from a girl 
once a fellow had called on her. 
She was considered his then, and 
it just didn’t do much good if 
someone else liked the turn of her 
nose or color in her cheeks. 


Marriage laws were very strict. 
Banns had to be published for 
three weeks, else the couple would 
have to obtain a special license 
from the Governor or go before a 
magistrate with two prominent 
citizens. The latter had to post a 
“marriage bond’’ and agree to be 
responsible for any damages that 
might arise through any previous 
commitments of marriage by either 
contracting party. 


Widows could hold no property 
and on the death of her husband 
she had no legal right to the 
clothes on: her back unless spe- 
cifically left to her by her hus- 
band. If her husband’s estate was 
insolvent and she wished to re- 
marry, she had to do so in nothing 
but her slip. 


A marriage was the signal for a 
feast of a kind. Relatives and 
friends came from far and wide 
to gorge themselves on food and 
drink. The party went on for sev- 
eral days and ended when the food 
gave out. The second day. was 
called “‘infare’’ and was held at 
the bride’s home. Frequently there 


would be “‘party crashers,”’ or ‘‘pri- 
vateers,’’ as they were called. 


What, No Caviar? 


Food and drink were simple. 
Potatoes were the staple food; at 
times, there was beans, Indian 
corn and cabbage. Madeira ap- 
peared only at weddings or on 
tables of the rich. The average 
man was content with beer, hard 
cider or Jamaica rum. 

Occasionally a farmer would 
slaughter a ‘“‘critter’’ and hand out 
chops to friends along the coun- 
tryside. They were expected to 
return the favor later on. At every 


meal was ‘“‘kohl-salat’’—cabbage 
salad, from which cole slaw is 
derived. 


A dainty was a combination of 
chocolate and links of sausages 
boiled in a kettle, served in a 
bowl and eaten with a _ spoon. 
Favorite drink was soured beer 
simmered over a fire with crusts 
of brown bread and molasses 
added. Soupaan—a gooey combi- 
nation of Indian mush, milk and 
molasses—was the standard Sun- 
day dinner. 

Early settlers brewed tea, threw 
the liquid away, buttered: the 
leaves and ate them as a salad. 

Biggest social event before the 
Revolution was the killing frolics. 
At that the men of the community 
would get together and do the 
autumn hog-killing. Later the 
women would join them in dinner 
and dance. 

The wood frolic was more labor 
than love. Once a year, the men 
would haul wood for the church 
parsonage while the women made 
a supper for the entire gang. 


Long Overdue 


Postal service during the early 
days was pretty slow. A letter 
mailed from Lebanon, N. J., April 
7, 1920, reached Readington, N. J., 
April 21. 
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British Infantry Captain Sleeps in the 
Churchyard at Pluckemin 


A scattered handful of British 
infantrymen crouched behind a 
hastily turned up _ breastwork. 
Their muskets were spitting at the 
enemy irregularly now. They were 
hard pressed. 

It was snowing. A raw wind 
swept stinging icy particles in the 
faces of His Majesty’s troops. The 
men were cold, their fingers 
numb. 

General Washington’s Continen- 
tals hurled leaden death across 
the frozen Jersey battlefield. For 
this was Princeton the morning 
OL Januaryessoliiiie 

The British faced rout. Part of 
their line had already been drawn 
back. But the sturdy band of red- 
coats comprising the 17th Regi- 
ment of the Kingdom clung des- 
perately to their position. 

Captain William Leslie, in com- 
mand, crouched low, made his way 
along the thin line. He uttered 
words of cheer and encourage- 
ment. He, too, was bitten by the 
cold, he was tired and his once 
showy uniform was tattered and 
crusted with ice and mud. 

His bare knuckles showed white 
where he gripped his sabre. There 
was a determined glint to his eyes. 
A Britisher at his right grabbed 
at his throat and fell backwards. 
Snowflakes fluttered down on his 
still form. The push was coming. 

There was shouting now. The 
firing was brisker. Some of the 
troops turned and fled. But Cap- 
tain Leslie stood his ground. 

Then a musket ball struck him, 
spun him about. He clutched his 
side and fell in the rutted field. 

When the beaten British troops 
had retired and the battle-smoke 


cleared, the task of caring for the 
wounded lying on the snow-coy- 
ered ground was begun. Captured 
English soldiers were made to 
help in the work. 

Washington reined up his horse 
near the spot in the ploughed field 
where some British soldiers sup- 
ported a wounded officer. He in- 
quired his name and rank, was 
answered, ‘‘Captain Leslie.’’ 

Dr. Benjamin Rush, who form- 
ed a part of the General’s suite, 


asked “A son of the Earl of 
Leven?”’ 

The doctor then turned to 
Washington: 


“I beg your excellency to per- 
mit this wounded officer to be 
placed in my care that I may re- 
turn, in however small a degree, 
a part of the obligation I owe to 
his worthy family for the many 
kindnesses I received at _ their 
hands while a student at Edin- 
burgh.”’ 


Leslie did not die until the 
straggling army reached Plucke- 
min. He was made as comfort- 
able as possible on a gun caisson, 
which rumbled along with the 
troops on their march. 


As he was lifted from the ecais- 
son and carried to the porch of an 
inn at Pluckemin, it became ap- 
parent he was dying. He died as 
the Colonial soldiers placed his 
body on the floor. General Wash- 
ington ordered him buried with 
full military honors 


Leslie’s grave is in Pluckemin 
Presbyterian Church yard. A 
green, vine covered stone marks 
the spot and an American flag 
flutters from a marker. 
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Trace Origin of Pluckemin’s Name To Hamlet 
in Galloway, Scotland 


Just how did Pluckemin get its 
name? 
Delvers into the past of this now 


quiet rural community have _ been 
plagued with that question many 
times. Many “true origins’ have 


been lifted from the yellowed pages 
of the Book of Time, and all seem 
equally applicable. 

The first documentary record of 
the name occurs in an old road book 
in the Somerville Clerk’s Office un- 
der date August 19, 1755. 

Among early settlers in the vicinitv 
was one Jacob Eoff from Holland. 
In 1750, he erected an inn, first place 
of public entertainment in the town- 
ship; his son, Christian, established 
on the opposite corner the famous 
hostelry known as the “Barracks.” 

The legend is that Eoff was some- 
thing of a wit and went to extremes 
in enticing people into his inn. One 
of his bits of mad-waggery was to 
nail a horseshoe to the road in front 
of the inn. In those days, horseshoes 
were valuable and farmers passing by 
would descend and try to pick the 
shoe up. The bar-room crowd would 
roar, and the farmer naturally had to 
go in and set ’em up. These stunts 
earned for Eoff the nick-name “pluck 
’em in.” Since the hostelry was the 
principal place in the village, some 
historians assume this was how Pluck- 
emin derived its name. 

General Washington wrote some 
letters from Pluckemin January 5, 
1777, but spelled the name Plucka- 
min. A letter mailed in 1783 was 
stamped Pluckemin. Another letter 
dated 1795 refers to Pluck-them-1n. 
This so confused founders of the 
Presbyterian Church in 1851, that it 
was named the Presbyterian Church 
of Pluckamin at Pluckemin. This 
is still the official name of the pres- 
ent church. 

On an 1873 map the name Linwood 
appears on the area where Plucke- 


min sprouted. Investigation showe 
that some residents of the village 
got together and voted to change the 
name. Later they dropped the idea. 

Attorney Ralph Voorhees, the blind 
philanthropist and county historian, 
advanced the origin that the name 
was a play on words. He pointed 
out first settlers were “plucky men” 
to venture into the wooded area, and 
believed that was how the name 
Pluckemin came to be. 

Another “origin” is that a band of 
French settled in Pluckemin some- 
where about 1794 and because of an 
abundance of persimmon trees in the 
neighborhood called it “Placque- 
mine’—meaning “where the persim- 
mons grow’—which eventually be- 
came Pluckemin. Other historians 
disagree, saying there were no 
French settlers at Pluckemin. 

Then the name was blamed on the 
Lenni Lenape, Itidians, .~Kev-» Dr. 
Messler, promulgator of this theory, 
later admitted he had combined two 
Indian words, Placka, and Enmine, 
to derive the word, and that this 
theory was probably without foun- 
dation. 


It remained for Rev. Samuel Par- 
ry of Somerville to proffer a more 
likely origin of Pluckemin about 
1911. In his research, he found that 
among the immigrants to come to 
America in 1708 was a band of Re- 
formed Presbyterians composed of 
the Grierson family. They had come 
from a small hamlet in Galloway, 
Scotland, by the name of Pluckemin. 
Though these landed in Virginia, 
Rev. Parry believed some of the lit- 
tle band moved north to settle in the 
hills near the Raritan, called their 
home by name of their birthplace. 

Of all the fantastic conjectures 
over the name, historians think the 
latter more reasonable for there are 
only the two places mentioned by 
that name in the world. 
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Raritan Settlers Had Slaves Less Than 
Century Ago 


Servitude existed early in Som- 
erset County in at least three 
forms. 

In the first instance, proprietors 
in faraway empires sent their serv- 
ants to occupy and improve their 
lands for them. Notable among 
these was Lord Neil Campbell, 
considered the most important 
resident on the Raritan in the 
17th century. <A brother of the 
Duke of Argyle, he had aided the 
Pretender to the English throne 
and was forced to flee for his life. 
Before him he sent 65 servants to 
clear his 1,650-acre plantation at 
the junction of north and south 
branches of the Raritan. 

These servants were controlled 
personally and socially by their 
owners. They were slaves in every- 
thing but name and remained 
slaves until they died. Some his- 
torians called them ‘‘white slaves’’ 
though the term was not applied 
as it is today. 

Second class was the ‘‘redemp- 
tioners,’’ peculiar class of Colonial 
society. These were made up of 
poor people who sold themselves 
for a number of years in order to 
be taken to the promised land. In 
this way captains of ships which 
brought them over received their 
passage money. 

Slave Racket 

Ship owners made a racket of 
the trade, shanghaied beggars, 
vagabonds and people without con- 
nections for the most part, though 
many “redemptioners’’? were good 
but poor people fleeing from intol- 
erance. 


Usual price for an adult ‘‘white 
slave’? was 21 pounds, one shilling, 
six pence—about $105.42 today. 
Children sold for from eight to 10 


pounds apiece, but no white sery- 
ant in New Jersey, if sold after he 
was 17, could be enslaved after 
21. 

This type of slave was usually 
more harshly treated than others 
since landowners had them only 
for specific years. On being freed, 
their masters were required to pro- 
vide them with itwo_ suits of 
clothes, one axe, one hoe, seven 
bushels of Indian corn. 

Frequently ‘“redemptioners’”’ 
were advertised for sale in news- 
papers. A paper in April, 1776, 
bore this ad: 

““A young girl and maid servant, 
strong and healthy; no fault. She 
is not qualified for the service now 
demanded. Five years to serve.”’ 


Farmers from the old countries 


were the easiest to sell. Teachers 
were a drug on the market. A 
book published at Berlin in 1797 
relates a captain tried vainly for 
eight days to sell a Russian army 
man. Finally he sold him as a 
schoolmaster for a ‘‘ridiculously 
low figure.’’ 

Negro slavery was the third 
form. Raritan settlers had negro 
slaves in 1685. Then the slave 
trade was active in New York. 
As a general rule, slaves were 
treated humanely. They assumed 
the names of their masters. 


Negro Rebellions Feared 


Several times, ‘“‘risings,’’ or re- 
bellions among them were feared, 
however. In 1734 there was a 
rising along the Raritan, but it 
was quickly put down. At least 
one Negro, probably more, was 
hanged. The plan was to murder 
the whites and join the Indians. 
The slaves believed their freedom 
was being kept from them against 
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the express wishes of the King. 

Punishment for rebellion, swift 
and sure, usually was burning at 
the stake. An early historian says 
that Negroes who witnessed one 
burning did not taste meat for two 
weeks. 

There seems to have been some 
connection here with the Negro 
plot of 1741 in New York. An- 
other rebellion was feared in 
The 
“abolitionist’’ 


preachings of an 


worked the slaves to a dangerous 
pitch. 

As early as 17138, there was a 
duty of 40 shillings on slaves im- 
ported into Somerset County. That 
act was never enforced and the 
tariff was boosted to six pounds 
in 1749. Passage by the Legisla- 
ture of an act February 24, 1881, 
freeing all children of slaves born 
after July 4, 1804—-males at 25 
and females at 21—caused the evil 
to cease of itself. 


Colonials Drank Rum at Funerals 


Funerals of Colonial times were 
the signals more for celebration 
than sorrow. 

Mourners were served beer, hot 
rum, and handed clay pipes and 


‘tobacco and segars. After the serv- 


ice, a return visit was made to the 
house where the women served 
refreshments. 

Arrangements for all funerals 
were in the hands of the Aans- 
preker. Generally he was the as- 
sistant to the pastor of the church; 
in places where there were no 
churches he took the place of the 
minister. He drew up lists of rela- 
tives to be notified, selected bear- 
ers and asked mourners to attend. 
Inmecaces .of the rich, the Aans- 
preker had assistants, from 10 to 
20. 

Notification of relatives and 
friends followed a set course. An 
old servant of the family was led 
by two assistants, his head bowed 
and face covered with a mourning 
handkerchief, along the middle of 
the street while other assistants 
to the Aanspreker notified resi- 
dents on both sides of the street of 
the ‘‘wete.”’ 


Wore Queer Dress 
All were dressed in low shoes, 
black stockings, black knickers, 
black cutaway coat covered by a 


long, flowing mantle, white cravat 
and a queer-looking ‘“‘steek” or 
hat. From one corner of the steek 
hung a long black streamer, from 
the other a rosette which denoted 
sex of the deceased. 

At the home of the deceased, 
the Aanspreker made a few con- 
solatory remarks and, after mourn- 
ers had smoked a few pipefuls and 
fortified themselves with several 
glasses of beer, the march to the 
burying ground was begun. Burial 
in a cemetery was not compulsory 
and sometimes yards of homes 
were used. Only clergymen or men 
of prominence were buried in the 
church. 

Everyone meeting a_ funeral 
stopped dead in his tracks, bowed 
his head and doffed his hat. He 


held the pose until after the 
hearse had passed. 
At the cemetery, the Aans- 


preker said a prayer and the coffin 
was lowered into the grave. Then 
all filed back to the house in the 
identical manner in which they 
had left, youngest first. There the 
women kin of the deceased served 
refreshments. 


Just 100 Years Ago 
Forty-seven buildings 
prised entire Somerville. 


com- 
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Van Dorn Mill Grinding Again 


Restored to its original mechan- 
ical condition, the ancient Van 
Doren Mill, credited with being the 
finest piece of old masonry left 
Standing in New Jersey, is again 
grinding the grains of Somerset 
as it did in pre-Revolutionary 
days. 


Its operator now is William 
Childs, co-founder of the restau- 
rant chain bearing his name. He 
bought it several years ago when 
he retired and spent thousands in 
putting the ancient flour mill back 
in shape. . 


The mill was built in 1842 by 
Van Doren to replace an old grist 
mill erected in 1768 which ground 
grain to feed Washington’s army, 
camped at Jockey Hollow in the 
winter of 1779. It was built in a 
year at a cost of $5,000, and ow- 
ing to the ingenuity and business- 
like methods of its operation paid 
for itself the first year. 


Grain brought to the mill for 
grinding is hoisted to the fourth 
floor where it is cleaned and run 
through a box chute to the second 
floor. There it enters a hopper 
and is ground between French 
buhrstones. It is then conveyed 
through another chute to old 
wooden bins, which have been in 
use since the mill was built. The 
old buhrstones used in grinding 
were brought from France as bal-_ 
last in ships. 

In charge of operations at the 
“Old Mill’ now is Sanford W. 
Tunison, 56, former Sheriff, who 
has been running grist mills since 
boyhood. 

Later, Childs conceived the plan 
to build a historic village about 
the old mill. He opened the “Old 
Mill Inn” as the second unit of a 
new and unique restaurant chain 
some time ago in Bernardsville. 
The inn was the old barn for the 
Van Doren mill. 


SOME OLD-TIMERS MAY REMEMBER THIS MILL 





Long since torn down and forgotten, Herbert’s Mill stood on 
the north side of the Easton turnpike near Bound Brook. 
It was demolished in 1903. Date of erection is unknown. 
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Spy Aids Washington to Win Memorable 
Battle at Trenton 


James Fenimore Cooper’s stirring 
novel of intrigue in Colonial times, 
“Spy,” is undoubtedly familiar to 
many in Somerset County. But not 
so well known, perhaps, is the fact 
that a prototype of Cooper’s character 
made this area the theatre for a great 
spy drama during the Revolutionary 
War. 

This story rightfully begins when 
the British frigate Boyrie dropped 
anchor in the St. Lawrence River in 
1758. The conflict between the French 
and English for possession of Canada 
was then raging. The massacre at 
Fort William Henry had shocked the 
entire country. 

Among those on board was John 
Honeyman, Scotch-Irishman in the 
army of the Crown, afterward “spy 
of Washington.” Also aboard the 
frigate was General Wolfe, later hero 
of Quebec. 

At sea, the general had tripped on a 
stairway and would have plunged 
headlong down a flight of stairs but 
for Honeyman’s restraining arm. 
Wolfe took note of his name and later 
made Honeyman a member of his 
guard. 

After the war ended, Honeyman 
went to Philadelphia, taking with 
him his discharge and a letter from 
Wolfe. Honeyman’s movements be- 
tween 1763, when peace between Eng- 
land and France stopped the war, and 
1775 are not known. As he had been 
trained as a butcher and dealer in 
cattle in his youth, it is presumed he 
followed this trade in the Quaker 
City. 

Meets Washington 

At any rate he was in Philadelphia 
as late as 1775. There he met and 
married Mary Henry, an Irish colleen 
whose faith and courage equaled his 
own. There Honeyman met General 
Washington through Wolfe’s letters. 
Although a Tory, Honeyman had 
taken an intense interest in the trouble 
arising between the colonies and the 
mother country. Washington ar- 


ranged several interviews. What tran- 
spired is unknown. 

Early in 1776, Honeyman, his wife 
and child moved from Philadelphia 
to Griggstown, N. J. Near Fort Lee, 
shortly before the Americans retreat- 
ed into Pennsylvania, Honeyman saw 
Washington again. He agreed to act 
as a Spy. 

The role was a “natural.” Since 
Honeyman was a former British army 
officer, it would not seem strange if 
he appeared to support the cause of 
the Crown in Somerset County. He 
was to trade with them as a butcher 
and report to Washington as soon as 
he learned anything vital. 

Some weeks later Honeyman de- 


termined the poor condition of the 


British troops at Trenton, decided the 
time was ripe for a bold stroke by 
Washington. With a large cattle 
whip in one hand and a rope in the 
other, he set out for the Delaware 
as if in search of cattle. 

He passed safely through the Brit- 
ish lines and had crossed the stream 
when misfortune seemingly occurred. 
Two American horsemen darted from 
behind a clump of bushes and pounced 
on him. Honeyman struggled fiercely 
for a time, but surrendered when two 
pistols were held at his head. In 
triumph, the Americans bound him 
with his own rope and took him into 
Washington’s camp. 

The spy entered the general’s head- 
quarters with downcast eyes and 
trembling limbs. Washington appear- 
ed grave, then directed his men to 
withdraw and surround the house 
while he talked with the prisoner. 

The interview lasted an hour and 
Honeyman was then taken to a log 
cabin and imprisoned. The next 
day, it was announced, he would be 
court martialed. 

Honeyman Escapes 

During the night, the two guards 
placed outside Honeyman’s prison 
saw a mysterious fire break out near 
Washington’s cabin. There was not 
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time to rouse others, so they rushed 
to the blaze and soon extinguished 
it. Then they continued their vigil. 
In the morning when the door was 
unlocked Honeyman had_ disap- 
peared. 

Washington appeared to be angry, 
censured his troops for allowing 
SO important a prisoner to escape 
from under their noses. 

But three days later he attacked 
the British at Trenton, captured the 
city. Many historians believe the 
victory was the turning point in the 
Revolution. 

Honeyman crossed the river’ and 
spread the story of his capture by 
the Americans as a British spy and 
his miraculous escape. For Colonel 
Rahl he drew a pitiable picture of 
the poor condition of the American 
troops across the river. Then he fled 
on to New Brunswick. 

When the news of his capture and 
escape reached Griggstown, an angry 
mob of American sympathizers sur- 
rounded his home, threatened to burn 
it to the ground unless he appeared. 
Cries of “British spy, traitor, cut 
throat,” were heard: Honeyman’s 





wife called to one of the soldiers and 
gave him a letter to read aloud to 
the mob. 

The letter ran: 


American Camp. 
New Jersey, Nov.. A. D., 1776. 

To the good people of New Jersey 
and ail others whom it may con- 
cern: 

It is hereby ordered that the wife 
and children of John Honeyman of 
Griggstown, the nortorious Tory, 
now within the British lines and 
and children of John Honeyman of 
probably acting the part of a spy, 
shall be and are hereby protected 
from every quarter until further 
orders. But this furnishes no pro- 
tection to Honeyman himself. 

Geo. Washington. . 
Com.-in Chi-f. 

The mob dispersed after the letter 
was read. It is not known where 
Honeyman was all this time. It is 
believed he remained with the Brit- 
ish, retreated with them when they 
were driven from the state. When 
Washington later raised the veil 
shrouding his actions, Honeyman 
was hailed as a hero. 

He returned to Somerset and built 
a large farm on the Lamington Riy- 
er. There he died and was buried 
in the church-yard at Lamington be- 


side his wife. 





Discover Copper In County Hills 


Copper ore was discovered in 
Somerset County some time prior 
to the Revolution. A drift was run 
in over 700 feet beneath First 
Mountain, but, when New Jersey 
became a war zone, operations 
ceased. 

Next attempt at development 
came in 1821 when Augustus F. 
Cammann commenced excavations 
on three acres of ground which he 
rented and afterwards purchased. 
Two years later, Cammann asso- 
ciated with him Goold Hoyet of 
New York in the formation of the 
Bridgewater Company. 

Three tracts of land were 
boucht, 100 acres north and east 
of Somerville, on First Mountain; 
the Compton tract of 188 acres, and 


the Wintersteen land of 110 acres. 

Operations ceased after seven 
years because of financial diffi- 
culties. About 1835, or five years 
later, Albert Cammann, a son of 
Augustus, and Peter T. Stryker, 
organized the ‘‘Washington Mining 
Company”’ and purchased of James 
Hodge the right to mine of 150 
acres west of Chimney Rock. 

Ore taken from this mine was 
shipped in barrels to Boston for 
smelting. It contained about 75 
per cent copper. Afterward, sale 
of the mine was made to persons 
in Boston. Water coming into the 
drifts caused them to abandon 
Operations three months later. 
Nothing has since been done at 
this mine. 
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‘Old Hermit of Raritan’ Is Drama Of 
Colonial Era at Bound Brook 


A strange, sad story of Colonial 
days around Bound Brook is the 
“Old Hermit of the Raritan.’’ 

No nobler band of settlers ever 
came to this county than those 
who settled on the banks of the 
famous river. On its north side 
were the English and the Scotch. 
On its south, from Bound Brook 
to New Brunswick, were the 
Dutch. 

Among these were John Auten 
and John Vanderbilt. They had 
been friends and together they 
crossed the ocean from Holland, 
bringing their wives with them. 
First they settled on Long Island, 
then moved to Bound Brook in 
aS. 

Auten was 25 when he took a 
tract of land on the south side of 
the Raritan, a short distance be- 
lew South Bound Brook. Bound 
Brook then was a sleepy hamlet 
of 15 souls. 

Ten years passed by. The couple 
brought forth two children, Jane 
and John. One morning, Auten 
shouldered his axe and went into 
the forest to fell some timber. 
Evening came. The sun went 
down behind the wooded hills. 
But there was no sign of him 
returning. 


Crushed By Tree 


Panic-stricken, his wife sped to 
the nearby home of the Vander- 
bilts and a search was organized 
through the woods. Under a new- 
ly felled tree they found the cold 
form of Auten. 

The widow buried his body in 
the yard of the crude, log-house, 
then refused to leave the neighbor- 
hood. With grim determination, 
she began the struggle to provide 


for her infant children. She be- 
came a farmer, ploughed, sowed 
and reaped. 

Kighteen years went by and 
Jane blossomed into a_ lovely 
woman. Soon she married a son 
of John Vanderbilt, her father’s 
friend, and moved away. John 
stayed with his mother. 


Late one November day as he 
was returning home the sound of 
approaching footsteps sent him un- 
der cover. Four powerfully built 
Indians went by. When they were 
out of hearing, Auten dashed from 
his hiding place and ran home. 


In the pale light of the dying 
sun through a west window, he 
found the mutilated body of his 
mother. No answer came to his 
pleading, ‘‘“Mother, speak to me.” 
He stood for a while stunned, then 
burst into tears. All night he sat 
by the body and when dawn push- 
ed its fingers down into the valley, 
he vowed vengeance. 

Three years’ passed. People 
ceased to talk about the murder. 
Auten had vanished. By night and 
day he moved from tribe to tribe, 
wigwam to wigwam. In the end, 
three of the murderers died at his 
hands. The fourth still lived. 


One day Auten returned to his 
old home. Weeds surrounded the 
yard and vines and briars choked 
the doorway. He entered the door 
and the tragedy came back from 
the dim past to strike him as a 
thunderbolt. 


Renews Pledge 


As he renewed his vow to slay 
the last of his mother’s murderers, 
there was a sound, a crackling of 
brush, a step on the floor. He 
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wheeled and in the dim light saw 
the fourth Indian. 

Auten drew his knife, lunged at 
the savage, grasping him by the 
hair. There was flash from the 
door, the sharp ring of musket 
fire. The Indian fell from Auten’s 
grasp and John Vanderbilt ap- 


peared in the doorway. Auten 
turned and fled. 
More years’ passed, and his 


whereabouts were unknown. Then 
one day smoke was seen rising 
from a chimney of the dilapidated 
house. A bolder neighbor entered 
and found an old, emaciated man 
—Auten. Some innate impulse 


Centerville Important 
As Early Stage Stop 


The village of Centerville sleeps 
amid its memories. Years back it 
was an important if not populous 
place. It was the half-way over- 
night stop for luxurious and un- 
believably fast stage coaches over 
Old York road between New York 
and Philadelphia .... Times were 
different when the blare of the 
coach horn was heard half a mile 
away, and the northbound or the 
southbound coach approached, 
horses a-lather, flashing green and 
gold coach swaying on the rough 
roadway, coachman riding aloft, 
resplendent in buckskin breeches, 
top boots, red vest and gold-band- 
ed silk hat, the driver cracking 
his long whip, and drew up in the 
inn yard with a flourish. 





Chickens Came After Eggs 

A chicken farm was started in 
1870 by W. E. Johnson of Hills- 
borough, but the venture was not a 
success. It seems few of his 1,100 
hens would lay eggs. So he turn- 
ed face about, reduced the farm to 
200 chickens and started raising 
spring chickens for the market. 


had led him back home, but his 
mind was gone. He babbled in- 
coherently, refused to go outdoors 
in daylight. He wanted to remain 
shut from the curious gaze of the 
world. 

There he spent a hermit’s exist- 
ence for many years, rarely seen 
by anyone. His sister, Vander- 
bilt’s wife, frequently brought 
him food, but he refused to leave 
his home. One stormy night they 
found his body, frozen in the snow. 
He had wandered out, and blinded 
by the white cover, could not find 
his way inside again. He died soon 
after. 


Oldest Saw Mill in U. S. 


There is an up-and-down saw 
mill at Fred McMurtry’s in Ber- 
nards Township, said to be the 
only one left in the United States. 











Advertisement—1859 


THE WELL KNOWN 
FURNITURE & CABINET 
WAREROOM 
IN SOMERVILLE, NEW-JERSEY 


DAVID DUNHAM respectfully 
notifies his old friends and Cus- 
tomers, aS well as the Citizens of 
Somerset County, that he has on 
hand the largest and best assort- 
ment of all kinds of Furniture 
and Chairs to be found in the 
county. His stock embraces Sofas, 
Bureaus, Tables, Bedsteads, Look- 
ing Glasses, Rocking and other 
Chairs, &c. all of which will be 
sold at prices warranted to suit 
the times. 


Young Housekeepers will find 
here just the stock to select from 
in purchasing an outfit. 


P.S, Particular attention paid 
to funerals, and a supply of Coffins 
on hand or made at short notice. 
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Lamington Knew Horace Greeley, 
Famous Editor 


The little village of Lamington, 
near Pluckemin, was once a famil- 
iar and favorite resort of Horace 
Greeley. In the midst of his labors 
in building up the fabric of a 
great metropolitan newspaper— 
one that will always be associated 
with his name—from the piles of 
correspondence mounting on his 
desk, which included dispatches 
from the highest in the land, Mr. 
Greeley would often select for 
first perusal, a little, daintily ad- 
dressed envelope which he knew 
came from Lamington. Then for 
a brief moment, forgetting the 
glorious grime and grind at the 
galleys of Printing House Square, 
through which he often swayed 
the trend of even national affairs, 
there would be a softening of the 
lines of the great man’s coun- 
tenance, as from all these he 
‘lightly turned to thoughts of 
love.”’ 


Some time in the early thirties 
Mr. Greeley happened to dine at 
a vegetarian hotel in New York, 
where he met Miss Mary T. 
Cheney, a school teacher, a na- 
tive of Warrenton, N. C., at table 
and promptly fell in love with 
her. Miss Cheney, who was 
spending her vacation in the city, 
soon returned to her charge, 
which was at the little Foot of 
the Lane School, close to Lam- 
ington, whither she appears to 
have taken the great editor’s 
heart along with her. 

For at frequently recurring in- 
tervals thereafter he appeared at 
Bound Brook in his familiar 
white overcoat and with a tuck 
on the right leg of his trousers 
and none on the left, and would 
scale the mountain; or, if com- 


ing by Somerville, would trek his 
way, often on foot, the ten or 
more miles to Mr. Kennedy’s 
house at Vleit’s Mills, about half 
way between Pottersville and 
Lamington, where Miss Cheney 
dwelt. 


Mrs. Greeley Was Strong-Minded 

For some time before Mr. 
Greeley and she were married 
Miss Cheney lived with a Mrs. 
Duickinek, close to the Foot of 
the Lane School. This woman’s 
descendants relate some interest- 
ing things about the Greeleys. 
She used to say they were very 
fine and most agreeable people, 
but both full of fads of their own. 
From her description, Miss 
Cheney must have been a typi- 
cally strong-minded person, with 
her full share of advanced ideas 
about woman’s proper sphere, etc. 
Facetious persons will say that 
Mrs. Duickinck has left corrobora- 
tive evidence of the truth of this 
in the further information she 
supplied that Miss Cheney, who 
built her own fires in the school, 
one day most terribly alarmed a 
few of her early scholars by faint- 
ing dead away at the sight of a 
little mouse. The moment she 
opened the stove door the little 
rodent bounced out and the teach- 
er collapsed. 

After the Greeleys were mar- 
ried and their first baby was about 
a year old, Mrs. Greeley came to 
see Mrs. Duickinck and other old 
friends and to let her first born 
breathe the salubrious air among 
the well remembered rural beau- 
ties of fair Somerset. Early in the 
visit she astonished Mrs. Duick- 
inck with a minute account of the 
system on which she would bring 
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up her little one—‘‘the only ra- 
tional and proper system,” she 
declared it to be. The child was 
fed, not when it cried for food, 
but when the hands of the clock 
pointed to certain hours. And as 
soon as fed, instead of being 
dandled or rocked to sleep, the lit- 
tle thing, clad in very loose and 
spare swaddling clothes, was laid 
on the floor of an adjoining room, 
to cry and kick and sprottle at its 
own sweet will, until it tired it- 
self and lay still, or kept on 
rolling or creeping and crying as 
it pleased. In other words, it 
was allowed to ‘develop itself,’ 
the mother explained. 


She Put Her Baby Under Pump 


Another part of the system was 
in operation one morning, just as 
Dr. Cornelius C. Suydam hap- 
pened to be passing in his gig. 
That is to say, Mrs. Greeley was 
holding her screaming infant un- 
der the pump with one hand, 
while with the other she vigorous- 
ly worked the handle, sending a 
flood of almost ice cold water over 
the little martyr. 


“For God’s sake, madam, what 
are you doing to the poor child?’’ 
the physician shouted. 

“I’m going to make a perfect 
woman of my baby girl, when 
she grows up, sir,’ the mother 
proudly answered. 

“You’ll make an angel of her 
long before that; and that’s more 
than any woman ever was! Take 
my word for it!’’ the doctor said 
and passed on. 

When able to walk, after the 
pump bath the child was made 
to run naked a certain number 
of times around the table—not a 
lap more or less than the strict 
regulation number. Another 
phase of Mrs. Greeley’s system— 
but this she acknowledged to be 
experimental—was that of keep- 
ing her little one entirely iso- 





lated from speech of any kind 
from any one, so as to find what 
sounds it would naturally invent 
to make known its wants. This, 
according to the testimony of both 
the daughter and stepdaughter of 
Mrs. Duickinck, was carried out 
until the child was quite large— 
at least four, or probably, five 
yeares of age. Up to that age, 
they say, the child never uttered 
any more intelligible sound than 
“‘oo-00,’’ whatever wants it wish- 
ed to express. But the humane 
Dr. Suydam proved to be right; 
for the poor child died, while the 
extraordinary experiment was still 
in progress. 

Mrs. Greeley utterly condemned 
the use of any kind of shortening 
in bread. In fact, she preferred 
wheat kernels in their natural 
state and ate great quantities. 
One day, on a visit at Dr. Me- 
Dowell’s, at Larger Cross Roads, 
when helped to bread she smelt 
OL it: 

“I cannot eat this bread,” she 
sald, ‘“‘there’s lard in it77)) The 
incident very much discomposed 
the hostess and practically spoiled 
the Visit. 

On January 16, 1872, the last 
year of his life, Horace Greeley 
give a lecture on temperance in 
the Second Church of Mendham. 
He stayed over night with Rev. 
T. W. Cochran, of that place, who 
gathered a number of friends to 


meet his distinguished visitor. 
Tea was announced soon after 
Mr. Greeley’s arrival. After a 


blessing was asked the host pass- 
ed a plate of cold chicken to Mr. 
Greeley, who helped himself lib- 
erally. As the plate was passed 
“9 another guest, the host at- 
vempted to hand Mr. Greeley the 
bread, but before he could possi- 
bly do so the great editor reached 
with his fork nearly across the 
table and harpooned a slice from 
a full pate. 
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a full plate. 
How Mr. Greeley Took His Tea 

“How do you take your tea, Mr. 
Greeley?’’ the hostess asked. 

“Thank you, I don’t take any,’’ 
he replied. 

“What, then, will you have to 
drink?’’ Mrs. Cochran asked. 

“A cup of hot water with milk 
and sugar—and plenty of milk,”’ 
he answered. “I left off tea a 
long time ago and have not taken 
coffee in thirty years,’’ the great 
Hyeteecia.. if I hadn’t I know I 
could not have done the work I 
have; nor would my hand be as 
steady as it is.’’ 

“You don’t mean to say,” said 
the host, “that your hand doesn’t 
shake any?”’ 

“Tt does not!’’ Mr. Greeley de- 
clared most emphatically. 


Just then noticing that his 
chief guest had finished his bread, 
Mr. Cochran put out his hand to 
pass him some more, but Mr. 
Greeley with his dexterous fork 
and long arm again forestalled 
him. 

Seated in the parlor, after the 
meal— 


“Mr. Greeley,’’ the host said, 
‘““‘where do you live now, if it’s a 
fair—but before the question was 
fairly put— 

“I cannot be said to live any- 
where!’’ he answered. ‘‘My wife 
has been an invalid for many 
years and for six years has been 
in different parts of the world, 
seeking the most congenial at- 
mosphere for her lungs—the West 
Indies, Florida, England, France, 
Italy, etc.” 


“Mr. Greeley,’’ one of the com- 
pany said, “I heard you twenty 
years ago at a teachers’ institute 
at Somerville.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “I used 
to come to Somerville quite often 
thirty years ago, or perhaps near- 
er forty, it’?ll be. I married my 
wife in Somerset County. She 


taught school near Lamington.” 

A man who attended Mr. Gree- 
ley’s lecture said he was a much 
larger and finer looking man than 
he expected; and he noticed no 
oddity about him, except that one 
leg of his pantaloons only reached 
to the top of his shoes. On the 
drink question Mr. Greeley took 
the position that alcohol is poi- 
son. 


He Called Alcohol a Poison 


“Don’t take poison into your 
system,” he said. Vou aon t 
take strychnine, nor arsenic, nor 
corrosive sublimate. Then don’t 
take alcohol, either!” : 


“There are two things for tem- 
perance folks to do,’’ he contin- 
ued. “First, men are ignorant of 
the true character of this poison 
and you must teach them. Sec- 
ond, they won’t know and _ be- 
lieve and you must persuade them. 
There are thousands’ wilfully 
blind,’’ ke said, ‘‘as was the man 
who got up before daylight to do 
his fall killing. A hog was nicelv 
dressed before breakfast, and h2 
‘hadn’t had fresh pork in so long’ 
he must eat a pound or two to 
breakfast. At dinner, spare-rib 
and pluck of course made the 
meal. For supper his good wife 
thought something lighter would 


do; but no, he ‘hadn’t had fresh 
pork in so long’ he must have 
some for supper, too. All went 


well so far, and about 9 o’clock 
he topped off with a couple of 
baked apples and went to bed. 


“In the night he had—as he 
richly deserved—a violent attack 
of cholera morbus, from which 
he just escaped with his life. His 
comment was: ‘Well, it was them 
baked apples that liked to have 
killed me. I’ll never eat any 
more baked apples!’ 


“So kidney complaints, inflam- 
mations, nervous weaknesses and 
a thousand other ailments are all 
mysterious visitations of Provi- 
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dence. No, they ain’t’” the lec- 
turer shouted. “They are far 
oftener visitations of rum!”’ 

The lecturer held the close at- 
tention of his audience for an 
hour and a half. In his delivery 
there was frequent hesitation, or 
waiting for the right word, my 
informant says, which in one so 
used to public speaking seemed 
remarkable. But that the thoughts 
and deductions were worthy of 
the great and good man that de- 
livered them was the unanimous 
conclusion of his hearers. 

At. breakfast, next morning, al- 


lusion was made to the unveiling 
of Franklin’s statue, which was 
to take place that same day, Jan- 
uary 17, 1872, in Printing House 
square, in New York. Of this 
Mr. Greeley remarked: 

“As a member of the press I 
must be there. I don’t mind that; 
but the dinner after it is the 
trouble—I hate public dinners!”’ 
he said. 

On the twenty-ninth of Novem- 
ber of the same year Horace 
Greeley was dead; just thirty days 
after the death of his wife. She 
died on the thirtieth of October. 


Harlingen Was Scene of Daring Robbery 
in 1778 


One of the most daring rob- 
beries of Revolutionary days oc- 
curred in Somerset County on 
Occopers19.7 177.8" 

The New York Gazette, October 
29, 1778, carried an announce- 
ment of $200 reward for informa- 
tion leading to the arrest and cap- 
ture of “four villains’? who rob- 
bed the home of Cornelius Ten 
Broeck, near Harlingen village, in 
what was then known as Sourland. 

The robbery occurred between 
11 and midnight. Displaying a 
modus operandi that has since 
been improved on, three men 
smashed in the door of the Broeck 
home and a fourth stood guard 
outside. All were armed _ with 
pistols and swords. 

At the time, Broeck, then 60, 
his wife, a son, Abraham, 13, and 
a aaughter, Helen, 10, were in bed. 
Threc ‘Yegro slaves slept in the 
kitcnen nearby. All were awak- 
ened near midnight by the sound 
of the front door crashing in. 

The robbers, according to 
Broeck’s advertisement, carried off 
seven “‘silver tablespoons; six with 
initials H. E. K., and the seventh 


marked E. T. B., 12 or 14 pairs of 
woolen stockings, two pairs of 
woolen gloves, a half worn caster 
hat, 15 or 20 pounds in money, 
among it a $20 Dill.” 

Broeck’s family remained up- 
stairs terror-stricken while the 
robbers pillaged the house, up- 
setting furniture and destroying 
pictures and books. In the morn- 
ing after they had left, he saddled 
his horse and rode to New Bruns- 
wick. There he got Jonathan 
Baldwin, a justice of the peace, 
to swear out a warrant. The war- 
rant was placed in the hands of 
the local constable, but nothing 
more was heard of the robbers. 
They were believed to have been 
Pennsylvanians. 


The Broeck house was the first. 


brick structure in Harlingen. It 
was built somewhere between 1763 
and: LiGb: 


Dressed a President 
C. Schwed Company, Somerville 
clothing firm, once had the dis- 
tinction of outfitting a President 
of the United States—William 
Howard Taft. 
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Churches of Somerset Date Back 
to Before 1700 


When the first settlers came into 
the Raritan Valley wilderness cen- 
turies ago they brought with them an 
innate desire to serve Ged. Sundays 
were put down as days to be strictly 
observed. Devotions were held in the 
open, under trees or any shelter at 
hand. 

Log-meeting houses served as first 
church buildings. They were crude 
structures with reeds or long grass 
for roofs. Oiled paper served as 
windows. All kinds of notices were 
tacked on the meeting house door for 
the congregation to see. 

First Dutch churches were six or 
eight-sided, had a high pyramidal roof 
topped with a belfry and weather 
vane. Opaque glass windows made 
their interiors dark. In some churches, 
pew seats were on hinges and were 
turned up while the congregation stood 
during the singing of hymns. When 
they sat down, the seats fell with a 
slam that could be heard a mile away 
on a summer day. An old poem 
ceads : 


“And when at last the loud Amen 

Fell from aloft, how quickly then 

The seats came down with heavy 
rattle 

Like musketry in fiercest battle.” 


In early times, older persons got 
the best seats. Men and women sat 
on opposite sides of the church. Any- 
one who unwittingly took the seat of 
another was fined one shilling. 

Dutch Started Collections 

Collections at first were not taken 
up, but at the end of the service the 
congregation filed past the preacher 
and left gifts, money or promissory 
notes. The Dutch introduced sacjes 


for contributions. In the middle of 
the sermon, the sacjes, small bags on 
the end of poles eight feet long, were 
passed from pew to pew. First sacjes 
had a bell inside and everyone knew 
whether the communicant dropped a 
coin inside or had just made a motion 
with his hand. 

Sermons lasted two to three hours, 
sometimes longer. Singing was tedi- 
ous and unmusical. Few prayer books 
were in use. 

Nothing much is known of church- 
es here prior to the cutting off of 
Somerset County from Middlesex in 
1605. It is not until 3% years later 
that Dominie Guiliam Bertholf made 
his way along the Raritan from 
Hackensack to this section of the 
country and founded on the banks of 
the river near what is néw Finderne 
the First Reformed Dutch Church 
of Raritan. The church now bears 
the official title of First Reformed 
Dutch Church of Raritan and Somer- 
ville. This is the oldest church in 
Somerset County. 

On March 6, 1660, Dominie Ber- 
tholf ordained and installed John 
Tuynesen as an elder and Pieter Van 
Nest’ as deacon. -From 1700 to 1730, 
the site and character of the church 
are unknown. Dominie  Bertholf 
spoke of it as “the new Church at 
Raritan” and a recently discovered 
Dutch record mentions the fact that 
the first sermon was preached in the 
new church May 26, 1700. 

From 1730 on the church was situ- 
ated on the north bank of the Raritan 
River east of the present Finderne 
River bridge. Simcoe’s Rangers burn- 
ed it in 1779. In his writings, Sim- 
coe said it had been used as a forage 
depot for Colonial troops. 
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The congregation worshipped from 
1779 to 1788 in the Court House, 
built in part by the people of the 
church and situated on the present 
Main street, Somerville, near the pres- 
ent Court House. 


The first brick church was erected 
in 1788, 40 by 60 feet, on the site of 
the present building. The building 
committee was composed of: Peter 
D, Vroom, Rynier Veghte, Abraham 
Van Neste, John Hardenbergh, Rob- 
ert Bolmer and Jacobus Winterstein. 
In 1817, the building was enlarged, 
and in 1834 the second brick church 
was built on the site of the first. The 
building committee for this was: 
Ferdinand Vander Veer, manager; 
Rynier Van Nest, Abraham A. Du- 
mon, Dr. Peter D. Vroom, and John 
Voorhees. This was torn down in 
1896 and replaced with a stone church. 


One of the most beautiful churches 
in the state, it was designed by Wil- 
liam Potter, famous architect and 
brother of Bishop Potter of New 
York. With the Court House, it oc- 
cupies an entire block on Main street 
between Bridge and Grove streets. 
The chapel and parsonage adjoin on 
Bridge street. 


Of light gray stone from the famous 
Stockton quarries along the Delaware 
River, the entire structure is of mod- 
ern Gothic type of architecture. The 
doorways are an ornamental feature. 
There are two main ones, one each 
side of a grand tower, each having a 
Gothic arch supported by a cluster of 
columns. A tower of solid masonry 
rises from the center. The doors open 
into a mosaic-tiled floor vestibule. 
From the vestibule the church is en- 
tered through three doors, one for 
each aisle. The interior has been 
finished in dark oak, giving an ec- 
clesiastical grace without heaviness or 
sombreness. The pulpit is a memorial 
to Rev. Theodorus Jacobus Freling- 
huysen, first pastor of the church. 
The cost completed was about $35,000. 


In its 239 years, the following pas- 
tors have served the church: 

Guiliam Bertholf (visiting supply). 
1699-1720; Theodorus Jacobus Fre- 
linghuysen, 1720-1748; John Freling- 
huysen, 1750-1754; Jacob Rutsen 
Hardenbergh, 1758-1781; Theodore F. 
Romeyn, 1784-1785; John Duryee, 
1786-1798; John Schureman Vreden- 
burgh, 1800-1821; Richard D. Van 
Kleek, 1826-1831; Abraham Messler, 


1832-1879; John Preston Searle, 
1881-1893; William Stockton Cran- 
mer, 1893-1918; Nathaniel Sproul, 


1918-1924; David R. Evans, 1927——. 

It was largely through the efforts 
of Theodorus Frelinghuysen that the 
ordination of students for the ministry 
was made possible in America instead 
of Holland. John Frelinghuysen and 
Jacob Rutsen Hardenbergh began a 
theological seminary in their parsonage 
by gathering young men there and 
training them for the Christian min- 
istry. Hardenbergh was also the 
leader in the actual start of the or- 
ganized college at New Brunswick in 
1771, and was its first president. The 
following ministers who have served 
the church had their training in the 
college—the Rev. Vredenburgh, Van 
Kleek, Messler, Searle and Cranmer. 


The Presbyterian Church at Bound 
Brook possibly dates back to 1700. 
The first regular organization there 
was in 1725, when a building was 
erected. The old frame church burned 
February 6, 1896, and a new one was 
erected at Union and Mountain ave- 
nues. 


In its yard are some old graves and 
‘legible head stones. One states 
“Sarah, wife of James McCoy, died 
Sept. 5, 1744;” another, “Hannah, 
wife of Isaac Dye, 1736.” Others 
buried there during Revolution days 
were Capt. Creighton McCrea and 
Tobias Van Norden. 


The first religious organization in 
the village of Millstone was effected 
through the agency of the Presby- 
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tery in New Brunswick. The English 
settlers in that region petitioned for 
regular services. Some Dutch fami- 
lies united with them and a building 
was erected in 1760.. For a time it 
was served once a month by the Rev. 
Israel Reed, pastor of the Bound 
Brook Presbyterian Church. At the 
same time, Dutch families had min- 
isters of their own denominations 
serving them about as often. Among 
Dutch preachers were the Rev. John 
Newdt, Rev. Van Harlingen and the 
Rev. J. R. Hardenbergh. 


Faiths Split 


The church never was really com- 
pleted and difficulty over its use arose 
by the two faiths. The building stood 
south of the present church. 

The Presbyterians continued their 
services separately and the Dutch in 
June 1776 asked their elders at Rari- 
tan, Harlingen, New Brunswick, Six- 
Mile-Run to send a minister regular- 
ly. In August that year the elders 
organized the congregation of “New 
Millstone.” 


Soon the church, first regular or- 
ganization in Somerset County, was 
ushered into being. The consistory 
secured the grant of three-quarters of 
an acre near the Court House and the 
church was built by the end of the 
following year. It contained 60 pews, 
and like the churches of its day was 
wider than long. During the Revolu- 
tion various troops damaged the build- 
ing, but it was repaired and stood for 
60 years. In June 1828, the corner- 
stone for a new building was laid. 


First pastor was the Rev. Chris- 
tian F. Foering in October 1774. 
British troops drove him from _ his 
home during the winter of 1779 and 
he contracted disease and died March 
29, 1779. His body is buried under 
the pulpit of the church. 

In the spring of 1780, the pastor 
was the Rev. Solomon Froeligh, an 
exile from Long Island. He served 
the congregation at Neshanic as 


well. He was succeeded in May, 
1811, by the Rev. John L. Zabriskie. 
When he took charge there were 
only 70 communicants and 84 fam- 
ilies in the parish. After 18 years 
of his pastorate, the church had 
grown so large a new building was 
erected to accommodate parishioners. 

The Rev. John DeWitt ministered 
at Millstone from 1850 to 1863 and 
was succeeded by the Revs. E. Tan- 
jore Corwin, Theodore Shafer, Flor- 
is Ferwerda and Andrew Hanson. 
Present pastor’ is the Rev. H. K. 
Hotaling. 

Soon ater the railroad was ex- 
tended from New Brunswick to East 
Millstone in 1855, the little hamlet 
on the east side of Millstone began 
to grow and a movement was begun 
to establish a church. In the spring 
of 1856 work was begun on the 
building. The structure cost $5,800. 
First pastor, the Rev. David Cole, 
was installed in 1856 and served four 
and a half years. The parsonage was 
built during his pastorate. The 
congregation then numbered 350. 

The Rev. Martin Luther Berger 
was installed May 1, 1863, and during 
his two years a mortgage of $4,450 
was lifted. Succeeding him in 1866 
was the Rey. William H. Phraner, 
who installed a pipe organ. The 
Rev. Alexander McWilliam next 
served 20 years. Two months after 
the Rev. J. Paschal Strong was install- 
ed he was stricken with apoplexy and 
the Rev. A. Paige Peeke followed 
him to the pastorate in July, 1891. 
During his time, the chapel in the 
rear of the church was built. Other 
pastors who ministered at the church 
were the Revs. Henry Lockwood and 
Jacob Sessler. The Rev. Henry 
Willoughby is present pastor. 


Pluckemin church folk have been 
summoned by the same bell for 86 


years, but its first church was or- 
ganized many long years before 
that. 


As early as 1720, the settlers who 
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were of a very religious nature ran 
up a log church in Washington Val- 
ley not far from the junction of 
three roads leading to Liberty Cor- 
ner, Pluckemin and Martinsville. 
They called the log meeting house 
the church of “Raritan in the Hills.” 
It was in this tiny church that the 
first Synod of the Lutheran Church 
in America was held, August 20, 
17351 


After forming a more substantial 
organization known as St. Paul’s 
Church, the Lutherans built a stone 
edifice a little to the southeast of 
the present Presbyterian Church. 
This ‘church “of, Sts Pauls wasethe 
prison for 230 British soldiers when 
Washington’s troops were quartered 
there prior to the Battle of Prince- 
ton. .In its yard is buried a valiant 
English soldier, Captain William 
Leslie. Washington’s men carried 
him from the battlefield at Princeton 
January 3, 1777. <A tangle of green 
vine still clings to the grave and 
above the marker an American flag 
flutters. 

The headstone marking the grave 
reads: 


In Memory of the Honorable 
Captain William Leslie 
of the 17th British Regiment 


Son of the Earl of Leven in 
Scotland, he fell January 3, 
1777, aged 26 years, at the 
Battle of Princeton. 


His friend, Benjamin Rush, 
M. D., hath caused this stone 
to be erected as a mark of 
his esteem for his worth and 
of his respect for his noble 
family. 


Close by Leslie’s grave sleeps a 
soldier of Napoleon. The grave is 
that of Henry Bittle, a soldier in 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s army, He 
made the terrible march to Mos- 


cow, was one of the few to return 
to France after the disastrous re- 
treat. 

His son Augustus Bittle lived for 
many years on Grove street, Somer- 
ville. Their homestead was in 
Washington Valley. 

St. Paul’s Church was supplanted 
around 1800 by the Dutch Reformed 
Church at Pluckemin. The con- 
sistory of this church refused to al- 
low Colonel Know to bury his 
daughter in the church-yard. For 
some reason the Dutch were unsuc- 
cessful in minstering to the spiritual 
needs of this rural community, and 
near the site where St. Paul’s Church 
once stood was built the Pluckemin 
Presbyterian Church in 1851. 


Its famous bell was installed sev- 
eral years later. A story is told that 
Hugh Gaston father of John G. Gas- 
ton of Somerville was responsible 
for its purchase. A charter member 
of the church, Mr. Gaston was one 
of the members of the committee 
which went to New York in search 
of a bell. It is said he stood at some 
blocks away while various bells were 
tapped for the committee’s benefit. 
The moment the bell that now hangs 
in the belfry was sounded he said, 
“That’s the one.” 


Present-day parishioners are still 
divided as to when Basking Ridge’s 
first church was built. Basking 
Ridge is one of the oldest towns in 
New Jersey and was settled about 
1700 by Scotch Presbyterians who 
immediately built a log church on 
the site now occupied by the Pres- 
byterian Church. 


Moved Tombstones 


The log church was used for a 
house of worship until 1749, when a 
frame building was erected. In 1839, 
the present brick church was built 
with additions being made in later 
years. In order to obtain room for 
the new church, it was necessary to 
move many of the headstones on 
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nearby graves. These stones are now 
placed against the church walls. 

First pastor was the Rev. John 
Cross, an Irish Presbyterian, who 
was succeeded by Rev. Mr. Lamb in 
1749. Rev. Samuel Kennedy came 
next in 1751, and he remained until 
his death in 1787. Eight years later, 
the Rev. Dr. Finley was settled over 
the congregation. He was the orig- 
inator of the African colonization 
scheme and he left in 1817 to go to 
Athens, Ga., as president of the col- 
lege there. 

In the shadows of the Basking 
Ridge Oak, said to be 400 years old, 
are the graves of early settlers. Old- 
est is that of Henry Hains, who died 
June 9, 1736, aged 49. The names 
Cross, Ayres and Alward predom- 
inate and a number are designated 
as captains and colonels. Rev. Lamb 
and Rev. Kennedy’s headstones are 
to be found there. 

Epitaphs on some are 
Witness this one: 

“Behold ye please whare I lye, 

As you be so once was I 

As I be now, so must you be 

Prepare for Death & follow me.” 

The Presbyterian Church at Lam- 
ington was organized about 1740. The 
church then stood at a southeast cor- 
ner of the cemetery. First pastor 
was the Rev. James McCrea. He 
continued 26 years until 1766. He 
was the father of Jane McCrea, 
about whose fate in the Revolution 
there has been much _ controversy. 
Other early pastors were the Rev. 
Jeremiah Halsey, 1770 and Rev. Wil- 
liam Boyd, 1784. The remains of all 
three lie buried in the cemetery. 

The Dutch Reformed Church at 
North Branch dates back to 17109. 
Prior to that date it was connected 
with the Dutch Reformed Church at 
Raritan. 


Liberty Corner’s Presbyterian 
Church is ror years old. Organized 
June 10, 1837, the first pastor of the 
church was the Rev. James E. Eng- 


amusing. 


lish. He served for 35 years. The 
first church building was erected in 
1838, made partly of brick burned at 
the kiln of William Annin. The pres- 
ent structure was erected in 1869 at 
a cost of $8,000. 


The Pottersville Dutch Reformed 
Church was built in 1864 on land do- 
nated by George Moore. 


Another century-old church is the 
Peapack - Gladstone Methodist 
Church. It celebrated its 100th anni- 
versary March 20, 1938. The church 
was organized March 27, 1838, when 
a meeting was held in the home of 
James Melick. The following trus- 
tees were elected: James Melick, 
Robert A. Craig, John Philhower, 
Philemon D. Lawrence, Peter Rowe, 
William Groevendycke and Tunis Cole. 
Originally there were nine members 
and the charge was on a circuit 
composed of New Brunswick, Mount 
Horeb, New Providence, Flanders, 
Cokesbury and Allerton, a part of 
the Somerset Mission, and was sup- 
plied by a circuit rider once every 
four weeks. 

Nine Churches in Borough 

Somerville boasts of nine churches, 
including the “Old First.” 

The Second Reformed Church is 
much younger than the “Old First” 
although it is 104 years old. It was 
organized March 5, 1834. First pas- 
tor was the Rev. Charles Whitehead. 
Among other noted pastors were Rev. 
Dr. John F. Mesick and Rev. Dr. 
Goyn Talmage, brother of the eminent 
divine, Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage of 
Brooklyn. 


The First Baptist Church was or- 
ganized October 31, 1843, preaching 
being held previous to that every two 
weeks in the Court House. The 
church started with 11 members. The 
first pastor was the Rev. Henry C. 
Fish. 

St. John’s Church was incorporated 


July 31, 1851, and the first rector was 
the Rev. John Rowland. The Fourth 
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Reformed Church was_ organized 
August 18, 1879, and the first pastor 
was the Rev. Frederick E. Schneider. 

Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion was built in 1883. Rev. Martin 
Vanden Boggard was first pastor. He 
retired and returned to Germany July 
22, 1910. Rev. Richard T. Ryan came 
to Somerville to take his place the 
next month. The church was re- 
decorated in 1923. A new church was 
built at Flagtown, and became known 


as St. Martin’s Church. Cost was 
$20,000. 
The First Methodist Episcopal 


Church has a new building which was 
dedicated June 23, 1929. James B. 
Duke, tobacco magnet, contributed 
$100,000 of its $155,000 cost. 

Raritan has five churches, oldest of 
which is the Third Reformed Church, 
organized May 16, 1848. St. Ber- 
nard’s Church was organized about the 
same time. Other churches are St. 
Ann’s Catholic Church, St. Joseph’s 
Slovak Church and the Slovak Luther- 
an Church. 


Tells How Inne 


Charles Philhower of Peapack- 
Gladstone is authority for the 
following old record of how some 
of the Indians who once roamed 
the woods and hills of Somer- 
set tortured the persons they 
made captive: 

“These redskins put their ene- 
mies to death in a horrible way. 
They place their foe against a 
tree or stake, and first tear all 
the nails from his fingers and 
run them on a string, which they 
wear the same as we do gold 
chains. It is considered to the 
honor of any chief who has van- 
quished or overcome his enemies, 
if he bite off or cut off some 
of their members, as whole fing- 
ers. Afterwards the prisoner is 
compelled to sing and dance, en- 
tirely naked, before them, and 
finally when they burn the cap- 





The Finderne Reformed Church 
was built in August, 1912. The land 
on which it rests is at Bridgewater 
and Wharton avenues and was donated 
by Mrs. John C. Shaw, and her two 
sons, John Erskine and _ Frederick 
Shaw. Six hundred tons of trap rock 
from the mountains north of Finderne 
were used in building the structure. 
Walls of the church are 18 to 24 
inches thick. Its architecture is 
Gothic. 

This church is the second to be 
erected in Finderne, first being the 
old First Dutch Church of Raritan. 
Ground for that “Old First” was given 
by Michael Van Veghten. 

Near the church is an old grave- 


yard, still to be seen. An iron fence 
surrounds the spot where lies the body 
of Derrick Van Veghten, Michael’s 
son. 

In all, Somerset County has 89 
churches of 20 varied sects and de- 


nominations. 


‘Tortured Prisoners 


tive, they kill him with a slow 
fire, and then eat him up; the 
commoners eating the arms and 


buttocks, and the chiefs eating 
the head. 
“When these Indians fasten 


their enemy to the stake, he is 
compelled to sing. They inflict 
a cruel death upon him, pricking 
his body with hot burning wood 
in different parts, till he is tor- 
mented to death. Then they tear 
his heart out of his body, which ~ 
every one eats a piece of, in 
order to embitter themselves 
against their enemies.”’ 


Somerset’s Sound Banks 


Somerset County is reported to 
be the only county in New Jer- 
sey that has never registered a 
bank failure. 
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Somerset Was Pioneer in Education; ‘Red 


Schoolhouse’ Built Here in 1725 


Somerset County, where one of the 
first institutions of higher education 
in this section of the country was 
erected, holds an enviable position in 
the state for its educational facilities 
and standards of learning. 

Pioneers in education as well, its 
far-seeing settlers recognized the need 
for more than a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of the three R’s long before a 
local government was established. All 
schools were privately supported and 
it was not until 1831 that a state 
amendment provided a system of pub- 
lic schools. 

First school in this area was be- 
lieved located on the south side of the 
Raritan, but its exact site is not 
known. Housed in a crude structure, 
fomcatecmnack) {0 1725. In 1705, a 
new building was built, painted red 
and was the original “Old Red School- 
house,” as it was then known. The 
first master was John Warburton. 

Parents of every pupil provided him 
with food for a week and he slept in 
the school, history says. Every Sun- 
day morning he would breakfast with 
the family which was to support him 
during the coming week and would 
carry his provisions in a basket to his 
garret over the classroom. Of Eng- 
lish birth, he lived and died in this 
community. His last days were spent 
ieee Cave, 


On the spot where now stands the 
Bound Brook Presbyterian Church, 
the first known school in Bridgewater 
Township existed. The date was as 
early as 1742. The first school house 
built in Somerville dated 1800, and 
Io years later the first school was 
taught at Pluckemin. Bedminster 
schools go back as far as 1759, but 
all records were burned. In Bernards 
Township, the Rev. Samuel Kennedy, 


M. D., started the first school in 1750. 
Fifty years later, the Rev. Robert 
Finley conducted a school from which 
came men noted in many vocations 
in remote corners of the world. The 
building still stands. 


In 1801 several residents of what is 
now Somerville and Raritan met at 
the First Dutch Reformed Church to 
celebrate the Fourth of July. One was 
Cornelius Hardenburgh of New Bruns- 
wick; another was Peter D. Vroom, 
Governor of New Jersey and Envoy 
Extraordinary and Ambassador to 
the Kingdon of Prussia. After the 
celebration, the men went to dinner 
at a hotel and the conversation turn- 
ed to free education. It was decided 
there and then to erect a classical 
school where young men might be 
instructed in “the learned languages, 
the English, arts and sciences and 
public speaking.” 

Money was raised by subscription 
and in May 1802 the “Academy of 
Somerville” went into operation to 
become one of the first institutions of 
higher education in this area. First 
teacher of whom records are available 
was Lucas George. Two years later, 
he was followed by Jacob Kirkpatrick, 
who received $182 “per half year” 
as salary. By 1855, the Academy 
was already outmoded and overcrowd- 
ed and a new building erected on 
High street at a cost of $5,000. Dur- 
ing the Civil War troops were quar- 
tered in the old Academy building. 

In March 1866 the Somerville 
School District was incorporated by 
Legislative act to become the first 
school board in the county. Compris- 
ing it were: Joshua Doughty, presi- 
dent; Daniel Porter, secretary; John 
Lindsley, treasurer; Hugh M. Gaston, 
Henry A. Herder, James T. Vander- 
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veer, John T. Conklin, Dr. Henry F. 
Vanderveer, Samuel W. Tunison, 
Henry Potters. 

The school building was too small 
by 1887 and two rooms were added. 
Seven years later, a new building was 
erected. In 1908 the East Somerville 
building was built at a cost of $22,000 
and in 1912 the eight-room school on 
High street was erected at a cost of 
$44,000. 

The 1912 records show there were 
37 teachers and the principal in Som- 
erville. Thirteen hundred pupils were 
then enrolled. 

At various times a number of pri- 
vate schools sprang up over the coun- 
ty. In 1846, the Young Ladies’ Sem- 
inary was opened near the Second Re- 
formed Church parsonage on Main 
street. William P. Flowers had a 
school about 1871; eight years later, 
Miss Mary Southhard opened a school 
for primary students and the Rev. 
Peterson in 1882 conducted a “select” 
school in a room of the Seminary 
building. A Miss Poole taught young 
ladies English, music, drawing and 
lace work as early as 1828. 


The Somerset Classical Institute 
was established in 1848 by private 
interests. From Mount St. Mary’s 


Academy at North Plainfield, girls 
receive preparatory training for 
Georgian Court College. Established 
in 1908, it is conducted by the Sisters 
of Mercy. 

Today Somerset County boasts of 
68 grade and four high schools, with 
a force of 440 teachers and 12 super- 
vising principals and helping teach- 
ers; also several parochial schools. 

In 1937, the State Department of 
Public Instruction recommended that 
a vocational school be established in 
Somerset County after an exhaustive 
survey of agricultural, industrial, 
trade and school interests. As yet no 
definite action has been taken on the 
matter. 

Each division of the county except 
Raritan and Bernardsville constitute 





a school district and elects its own 
local school board. A spirit of har- 
mony exists between the 20 local 
boards of education. 


During the school year ended June 
30, 1936, there were 14,777 students 
enrolled in the public schools of Som- 
erset County. Enrollment data from 
the six parochial schools in the county 
are not available. 


In the four past years many im- 
provements in the educational system 
have been made and many more are 
contemplated in line with the county’s 
aim to provide ample courses of 
study and facilities for the education 
of every child. The high importance 
in which Somerset County holds its 


educational system may be gauged 
from the fact that 40.5 cents of every 
tax dollar goes into the local public 
school system. 





Canadian Was First 
Physician in County 


John Reeve, a Canadian, set- 
tled in Rocky Hill about 1787, 
some say a few years earlier, 
and practiced medicine there 
for nearly half a century. 
There being but few and poorly 
worked roads, he usually went 
on horseback to make his calls. 
He was frequently accompan- 
ied by his daughter, who was 
fearless enough to follow his 
lead wherever he might ride 
through the wilderness. He 
carried on farming to quite an 
extent, as well as his work as 
a physician. 

During the cholera scourge 
in 1832 Dr. Reeve was highly 
successful by treating with 
calomel in large doses. He died 
June 238, 1834, at the age of 
69. He was a member of the 
State Medical Society in 1788. 
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Splendid Force of Vialentect Firemen Guard 
Lite and Property in Somerset 


There is a hoary adage that 
only God watches over volunteer 
firemen. 

Some murals have been painted 
about the altruism and courage of 
these fire-eaters who take the same 
risk and do the same job as paid 
firemen. More unkind pictures 
have been drawn of these boys 
who drop their tools, quit their 
desks, lock up shop and “roll.” 

Time was when the mention of 
“volunteer firemen’? was the sig- 
nal to collapse in a haymow of 
laughter. Myriad are the tales 
of rival companies upsetting each 
other’s wagons and then fighting 
for the honor of putting out the 
fire while the house burned down. 
Undoubtedly some of them are 
true, but the fact notwithstands 
today’s volunteers could work no 
harder or give more if they were 
paid. 

In Somerset County today there 
are 28 volunteer companies in 20 
municipalities. Best evidence of 
their earnestness and efficiency is 
reflected in low insurance rates 
throughout the county, in low an- 
nual fire losses and the esteem in 
which each community holds offi- 
cers and men of its organizations. 

To recount the history of fire- 
fighting in Somerset County is to 
give the history of the county 
itself. Earliest record of fire-fight- 
ing activities here dates to 1835, 
but history recounts how neigh- 
bors came to save buildings and 
cattle in the long ago when Abra- 
ham Van Nest’s barns were burn- 
ing; how George Washington’s 
army turned fire-fighters to pro- 
tect homes from the fire of Sim- 
coe’s Queens Rangers in the Revo- 
lution. 


The earliest known fire company 
in Somerville was Washington, 
No. 1. Its sole apparatus was of 
the ‘‘tub’”’ variety—also sometimes 
referred to as the ‘“‘goose-neck,’’ 
because a pipe curving out of its 
condensing case at the rear re- 
sembled the neck of that bird. Its 
purchase in 1835 was something to 
talk about, the machine then be- 
ing the very last word. 


One of the things wrong with 
it was it didn’t have a suction 
pipe and it was necessary to carry 
water to it. In those days, the 
stage coach from Easton to New 
Brunswick went through Somer- 
ville and whenever a fire broke 
out usually a goodly number of 
loungers could be picked up from 
in front of the Farmers and Drov- 
ers Hotel, which stood at the cor- 
ner of Doughty avenue and West 
Main street. Anybody was likely 
to be pressed into service on the 
“bucket brigade.’’ 


For many years ‘‘Washington, 
No. 1’? was housed in a frame 
building on the southeast corner 
of the Somerset Court yard. Some 
years prior to 1900, it was re- 
moved to the Thompson property. 
Foreman of the company was Cap- 
tain Tunison. 


In 1852, this engine was sold 
and two smaller ones purchased 
and two companies organized. One 
of them was known as Union, No. 
1, and the other Jersey Blues, 
No. 2. 


Headquarters for the Union 
crew were in a small one-story 
frame building erected on a lot 
on Doughty avenue. Land was 
given by Joshua Doughty, Sr. The 
Jersey Blues housed its apparatus 
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in a brick building on a back lot 
at Warren and Main streets. 

Money to purchase the Union 
engine was raised through public 
subscription. The Union was built 
by the Gould Pump Works. When 
first bought, engines for the two 
companies were tested in front of 
the court house, water’ being 
pumped from the old County Hotel 
well. Between the two, keen riv- 
alry existed, but seldom, if ever, 
was there any hard feelings. 

In 1867, the Union was or- 
ganized with officers. Jesse P. 
Lindsley was first foreman. P. W. 
Tunison, Sr., was foreman of the 
Jersey Blues, organized about the 
same time. 

Early in the spring of 1873, the 
Cornell Hay Press, on Somerset 
and Middagh streets, burned. 
Sparks were carried by the wind 
for miles around. This was the 
worst fire up to 1900 in Somer- 
ville. Stephen Conkling of Rari- 
tan was killed. Old Union was 
there, but all the water it threw 
couldn’t quench the flames. Weary 
firemen left the engine standing in 
the mud for several days, when a 
farmer hauled it back to its house. 


Just whether the town blamed 
the volunteers for loss of the 
building is not apparent, but soon 
after the fire the Board of Com- 
missioners of Somerville pur- 
chased a steam engine and Somer- 
ville Engine Company, No. 1 was 
organized. 


Simultaneously, 25 men met to 
“organize a company independent 
of the commissioners.” On the list 
of names of the men who agreed 
to reorganize the Union Company 
No. 1 were those of Joshua Dough- 
ty, Jr., N. B. Richardson and Fred 
W. Koehler, all later becoming 
charter members of West End 
Hose. 


Reorganization of the Union 
crew was not completed until 





1878 Then the Somerville Engine 
Company, No. 1, as organized by 
the commissioners, was disbanded 
and the present Somerville Engine 
Company, No. 1, came into being. 
This company is now the oldest in 
the borough. At the time of its 
organization, its members num- 
bered 65. 


In the interim, various organi- 
zations held the Union name, title 
and headquarters. A group of citi- 
zens at the same time met often in 
a drug store owned by Doughty 
and planned fire protection for the 
west end. In May, 1888, what 
was left of the Union was taken 
over by the West End Hose Com- 
pany, No. 3. In place of the 
Union ramshackle building was 
erected a substantiel brick fire 
house. 


This company started what was 
then considered new—drilling. 
Since there was rivalry between 
companies and all carriages were 
pulled by hand, West End Hose 
recognized the need of keeping in 
trim if they were to get there first. 


In June, 1880, it was felt that 
Somerville needed a hook and lad- 
der company and some m:mbers 
of Somerville Engine Company, 
No. 1, withdrew and formed the 
Central Hook and Ladder Com- 
pany, No. 1. Their first truck was 
purchased by the company raising 
money on bonds. Members: paid 
the rent on the building in which 
the apparatus was housed. Later 
a modern building was erected on 
Division street. Some time after- 
ward, there was a Junior Central 
Hook and Ladder Company, but 
it later merged with the parent 
company. 

The Lincoln Chemical Engine 
Company, No. 4, was organized in 
1891. Nine years later, it acquired 
title to land on Warren street and 


built a three-story brick fire house. 
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First pumping engines were operated by hand power and 


pulled to fires by long ropes. 
in next Saturday’s parade, 


This old apparatus will be 


manned by North Plainfield 


Exempts. 


At first, the two upper stories were 
rented out as flats. 

Newest outfit of the department 
is the First Aid and Rescue Squad, 
composed of picked members of 
all four companies. They pur- 
chased their own equipment and 
have piled up a notable record in 
the few years they have veen av it. 

The West End Hose was the first 
to bring in a rubber-tired wagon 
and harness in October, 1899. 
“Mackey,” the big black horse, 
was known by just about every- 
body in town. Later, he retired 
and ‘“Harry,’’ a gray mare, took 
his place. The West End adopted 
as its motto: “‘Not for self, but 
for others.’’ 

Most of the other county depart- 
ments were organized in compara- 
tively recent years. Ivy Hook and 
Ladder Company, No. 1, of Bound 
Brook was organized October 27, 


1888, and a year later Bound 
Brook Hose Company, No. 1, came 
into being. 


‘“*“Goose-Neck”’ 


Raritan’s Relief Hose Company, 
No. 2, was organized in 1870. Its 
predecessor was Lafayette, No. 1, 
a goose-necker. This first com- 
pany began early in 1840 after a 
fire had destroyed three buildings 
in the main street. A few years 
afterward, the company became 
Washington, No. 1 and a newer 
engine purchased and named Re- 
lief, No. 2. When the water works 
was completed this last engine was 
disposed of and the reorganized 
company was known by its present 
name. 

Only paid members in the Som- 
erville Fire Department are four 
drivers. They each get $5 a week 
for time they spend in keeping 


Raritan’s 
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the apparatus in condition. Others 
do the job for the fun of it. 


Somerville’s and Somerset’s 
worst fires occurred years ago. 
Today, modern equipment and 
trained fire-eaters are ready to 
cope with any fire that ewer 
burned. 

One major fire was the destruc- 
tion of the Carbon Stove Works 
and the Somerville Iron Works in 
1909 with a $100,000 loss. Sparks 
from a passing locomotive touched 


off the buildings and by the time 
firemen got to end of the town in 
their horse-drawn apparatus the 
flames had made great headway. 
Companies battled from 4 to 9 
p. m., and a part of the depart- 
ment was kept at work all night. 
Several firemen were hurt by fall- 
ing bricks and timber. 


Another disastrous fire was De- 
cember 10, 1910; ate’ thei ae 
Bellis Carriage Company on 
Doughty avenue. The works was 





Any firemen will tell you that something went out of fire 

departments when the days of horses passed. 

an unmatched thrill in the sight of the swaying, smoke- 
belching steamers drawn by proud, hurrying steeds. 


There was 
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burned with a $26,000 loss. For 
a time, flames from the blaze 
threatened the upper end of the 
business section. Two years later, 
the Jersey Central’s huge freight 
storage house here was destroyed 
along with W. S. Vroom’s mill and 
the Gallagher ice house. Loss was 
put at $70,000. 


Somerville suffered a $135,000 
loss February 20, 1917, when fire 
gutted the office of the Unionist- 
Gazette. 

Years ago, June 26, 1901, two 
explosions shook the business sec- 
tor. One rocked the H. W. Reuss- 
wig drug store on its foundations, 
the second lifted it from its foun- 
dations. The roof fell in and red 
flame leaked through all openings. 
Townsfolk rushed to the scene and 
soon firemen were there. An hour 
later, a great crowd watched fire- 
eaters do their stuff. In their hands 
were editions of the Messenger- 
Gazette extra bulletin-ing the bare 
facts. 

An aged couple, Cornelius V. 
Hall and his wife, were hulling 
strawberries in the apartment 
above the store. Both were hurled 
upwards by the blast, and a parti- 
tion fell on Hall. He died in Somer- 
set Hospital. John Abbott, 14, a 
clerk was the first to be extricated 
from the blazing inferno. Edward 
Kenner first saw him at the rear 
cellar window shouting for help. 
“Tl’m roasting, I’m roasting.’’ Skin 
peeled from his arms as Kenner 
tried to pull him out. He sum- 
moned Fireman Nathan Weill, who 
rescued the boy. Robert L. Day, 
druggist, escaped without injury. 

Other serious fires here were the 
C.R. R. freight house in 1912, the 
Dunster stable fire in 1913 and 
the Unionist-Gazette Building fire 
ine Lol: 


Most disastrous fire to strike 
the county was on April 19, 1881, 
when 19 Bound Brook homes were 
reduced to ashes. Twenty-five were 
left homeless. Bound Brook had 
no department at the time. Ten 
men died in flames when Lebanon 
Post Office was wrecked by an ex- 
plosion January 2, 1919. An acety- 
lene tank in the basement explod- 
ed in some unexplained manner. 


Most disastrous fire as far as 
the Somerville department is con- 
cerned occured some 45 years ago. 
It was a cold winter’s night when 
box 13 came in. Companies rolled 
down East Main street to find the 
whole tower of Senator William J. 
Keyes home ablaze. Neighbors were 
already rushing rich furnishings 
out. 

Lines were run inside and some- 
how a fireman discovered a closet 
filled with five demi-johns, several 
bottles of whisky and a number of 
cut glass decanters. Then tie party 
started. No one remembered how 
the word got around, but in a 
minute the room was filled with 
thirsty fire-eaters. Department or- 
ganization went to pieces. One 
group of six couldn’t be accounted 
for at all after the fire was put 
out. They had gotten entangled 
around a keg in the cellar. 


Next day New York newspapers 
caricatured the fire, showing Som- 
erville firemen drinking whisky 
through a hose line. From that 
dey to this no volunteers have 
taken a drop of liquor. 


Volunteers aren’t always dash- 
ing to fires though. There are 
sometimes many weeks without 
action. Then they run socials of 
every kind, raising money for new 
equipment and supporting their 
companies. 
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1890 Editorial 


(From The Somerset Messenger) 


fes- The Whig of last week 
adverts to the Messenger and goes 
into a discussion of the slavery 
question. The time for newspa- 
per discussion is past, too much 
has already been said about this 
question of slavery. It has brought 
destruction at the very door of 
the Nation. There is now and 
will be henceforth only two par- 
ties, the one for, the other against 
the preservation of this Union. To 
the first party we belong. We 
go for making every concession 
that will save the Union intact 
we go for doing it by conciliation 
and compromise—nor will we con- 
sent to the spilling of one drop 
of blood. Concession will pre- 
serve this great country from in- 
evitable ruin. Concession alone 
will do it. Then let the responsi- 
bility rest upon that party who 
Shall refuse concession and thus 
destroy this Union.—We say 
again we are for the Union—the 
whole Union, and we are willing 
to do anything, to advocate any- 
thing for the sake of the Union. 

What is slavery as it exists in 
the Southern States compared to 
the distress and suffering and 
horrors that would ensue upon a 
dissolution of the Union? What 
is that slavery compared to the 
brueing of brothers’ hands into 
brothers’ blood? What is it com- 
pared to the scene of devastation 
and death that would follow a 
disunion of these States? Who 
is to control the thousands of 
starving men and women who 
would take into their own hands 
the reins of this government and 
who would rob, burn, murder and 
destrov to satisfy their famishing 
bodies? The “Reign of Terror” 
in France, would be a “reign of 


mercy” compared to the scenes 
that would be enacted in this 
country. And with four millions 
of blacks in the South in ingsur- 
rection, led on by would-be phil- 
anthropists —- Northern John 
Brown’s—who can guarantee that 
after they have completed the 
work of extermination, that Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line would not 
be crossed and another swarm of 
infuriated beings, fiendlike would 
flood the North. Once dissolve this 
Union and who can foresee the 
end. We say then preserve the 
Union. Let it be done by con- 
cession and conciliation. Let it 
be done by the same means that 
made us a nation; by compro- 
mise and conciliation. The same 
bone of contention existed when 
the nation was born—it grew up 
to manhood with it still lying be- 
tween the two sections and would 
you now, because one section has 
srown stronger than the other 
snap and snarl over the bone and 
wrest it from the weaker because 
you have the strength to do so? 
We say, what has made us should 
keep us—conciliation. We are 
with the party that is for con- 
ciliation—we are for the Union. 
He that is against conciliation 
and against concession is an ene- 
my to the preservation of the 
Union, and he will find us on 
the opposite side. 


Death Takes Holiday 

According to the 1870 census, 
there were 98 persons living in 
Hillsborough Township between 
the ages of 70 and 80; 27 persons 
between 80 and 90; four between 
90 and 95, and two over 95. En- 
tire population then was 83 442. 
Last census showed 2,282 persons 
lived in the township. 
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Local News 


When D. S. Rockafellar was “local 
editor” of he Somerset Messen- 
ger 60-odd years ago, every is- 
Sue carried a sprightly column un- 
der this heading. Here is a ran- 
dom week’s copy: 

“Front. yard billiards’’ will soon 


appear. 


Persons who intend making 
purchases should consult our ad- 
vertising columns. 


This weather makes us feel 
like climbing the gate-post and 
whooping for joy. 


Paints mixed any kind of col- 
or, by the pint, pound, gallon 
Geeparrel, at No. 77. 


Spring is the most dissipated 
season.——Why the very buds are 
on a bust! 


Some of the youths of this 
town are developing their calves 
at “‘hop-scotch.’’ 


Great quantities of fruit trees 
have been planted throughout this 
locality this season. 


) The corner statuary has been 
sadly demoralized by the back- 
wardness of the season. 


Travel on the railroad is pick- 
ing up.—House-cleaning time. 


Even the trees are leaving. 





“Fathers are puzzled at the anx- 
iety manifested by their daugh- 
ters toward the front gate now- 
a-days. 


This is the time to sling your 
old oyster cans and dead hens 
into your neighbor’s back yard. 


and Gossip 


It matters not how many news- 
papers a person takes, his list is 
not complete without his home 
paper. 


A prosperous merchant has for 
iVeINOLLoOwse = darly, tos bed: ‘and 
early to rise, never get tight and 
advertise.”’ 





Tree agents perambulate the 
county soliciting orders. Farm- 
ers, know your men, and patron- 
ize only reliable nurseries. 


On behalf of a numerous and 
tired class we’d suggest that the 
step in front of the Ten Eyck 
House be cushioned. 


Nature is now putting down on 
the lawns and meadows spring 
carpeting, while cleanly house- 
wives are taking up theirs. 


Now shed your Mayest blandish- 
ments. 
And tongue your tend’rest tune, 
To sweeten us for minglement 
With strawberries and June. 





New goods are fast making 
their appearance at our dry good 
stores, and the styles and shades 
are all that could be desired by 
the ladies. 





Our druggists are getting their 
sodawater fountains in order and 
will soon be longing for the ther- 
mometer to get among the nine- 
ties. 

As it is now ‘‘the dark of the 
moon,’ ladies who know a thing 
or two are salting down their 
furs in boxes, from the incur- 
sions of the destructive moth. 
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If the apricot, peach and pear 
buds are not ‘‘nipped in the bud,”’ 
it will probably be because they 
have become so accustomed to 
frost and ice during the past win- 
ter as to be proof against their 
ravages. So mote it be. 

‘Spelling Bees’’ have been buz- 
zing for some time, and it is sug- 
gested that ‘“‘Writing Bugs’’ would 
be a benefit to the people. ‘‘Bugs’’ 
is good! We have noted manu- 
script that looked as if it had been 


executed by bugs with inked feet 
gyrating over the paper. 


Last Sunday morning, at the 
sound of the church-going bell, 
Mrs. Spriggins tripped forth from 
her residence radiant in the glo- 
ries of a new Spring bonnet. 
Imagine her dismay at seeing her 
next-door neighbor, that horrid 
Mrs. Toodlekins, simultaneously 
tripping forth to the sanctuary in 
a bonnet precisely the counter- 
part of her own. 


Marrying Judge Convicted Son 


One of Somerset’s interesting char- 
acters of Colonial times was Judge 
Daniel Cooper, whose tombstone in 
Basking Ridge cemetery says he was 
100 years and two days old when he 
died. 

He was noted not only for his 
longevity, but also for his many wives 
and as being one of the judges who 
tried and convicted his own son on 
counterfeiting charges. 

Historians had a hard time with 
Judge Cooper. They neither agree 
on the number of his wives nor his 
age at death. Some say he was mar- 
ried six times, others say seven. 

One account says his parents sailed 
from Holland in 1695 and he was 
born at sea May 1, 1695. That would 
make him 104 years old when he died. 
The “History of Morris County,” 
written in 1882, says he died “one 
year over 100 years of age.” Then 
you have the tombstone. 

One writer has him married in 1726 
to one Grace Runyon; another says 
his first marriage was in 1732 to 
Jane Cross, daughter of the Rev. John 
Cross, pastor of the Basking Ridge 
Church. Apparently, she died for in 
1774, we find Cooper marrying Jane 
Westbrook, then Grace Manning, Fan- 
nie Jones, Barbara Margaret Gibbs, 
and finally Hannah Maher. 


His obituary, published at his death 
in May 1779, said he “has buried five 
wives and the sixth is now a disconso- 
late widow.” 

At any rate, he was a farmer and 
landowner in the vicinity of Basking 
Ridge. Benjamin, his son, was a 
partner with Lord Stirling in an iron 
mine. Lord Stirling’s home was a 
mile southeast of Basking Ridge. 


In 1773, Benjamin was arrested and 
charged with counterfeiting. Judge 
Cooper, who was judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas Court from 1768 to 1774, 
sat as one of the trial jurists. The 
son was convicted. In jail, he con- 
fessed he had been an accessory to the 
robbing of the State Treasury at 
Perth Amboy in 1768 and he was 
released for turning state’s evidence. 





Was First Woman Justice 


New Jersey’s first woman jus- 
tice of the peace was Mrs. Orpha 
R. Winfield, editor of the Raritan 
Independent of Piscatawaytown. 
She became known around 1920 as 
a justice who laid down a law for 
rich and poor alike, and frequently 
was the center of controversies as 
a result. Many times she was 
threatened with libel suits for her 
outspoken criticisms. 
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Founder of Troy Born 
In Bedminster Township 


_ Colonel Derick Lane, as he was 
known in Revolutionary days, 
though the title came with a later 
militia command, is another of 
Somerset’s little known early sons. 


In death, he received the high- 
est praise of Troy, N. Y., his post- 
Revolution home. Born in Bed- 
minster Township between Vliet’s 
Mills and Larger Cross Roads, 
April 30, 1755, he was the fourth 
of five sons of Mathias Lane, who 
in 1744 bought 568 acres in two 
tracts in Bedminster. Mathias is 
buried in the Lane family plot 
east of Vliet’s Mills. From him a 
large part of the Lane family in 
the county is descended. 


Colonel Derick was 20 at the 
Revolution. The next year he en- 
listed and on July 5, 1777, he was 
commissioned as a _ second lieu- 
tenant of the Somerset County 
New Jersey Militia; later, he was 
a captain in the New Jersey State 





Issue Special License 
For Carriage in 1796 


The sight of a horse-drawn 
carriage was so unusual in Som- 
erset County in 1796 that Col- 
lector of the Revenue Samuel 
Annin “taxed” its owner, Aaron 
Melick of Bedminster, $2 for 
the privilege of driving it. Con- 
gress had passed a law in 1794 
placing a tax on carriages, but 
few people in the East could af- 
ford them until much later. 

A special license was issued 
by Annin, calling the carriage a 
“LIGHT WAGGON, HAVING 
FRAMED POSTS & A TOP, and 
resting on wooden spars—to be 
drawn by two horses—for one 
year ending Sept. 30, 1797.” 





Troops and became finally cap- 


tain of the 2nd Battalion, Febru- 
aye LL el Leo: 

United States Army records at 
Washington show Lane re-enlisted 
August 13, 1784 as a captain in 
the infantry and resigned Novem- 
ber 24, 1785. He was at Fort Stan- 
wix and other places in New York 
during “certain negotiations with 
the Indian tribes.”’ 


Moved Near Troy 


Lane decided farming was not 
for him at the close of the war, 
and he entered the mercantile 
business. For several years his 
movements are unknown. Then 
just prior to 1790, he went to 
Lansingsburgh, N. Y., three miles 
from Troy. 

There he continued in the mer- 
cantile business and eventually 
became one of the founders of the 
city of Troy. When he died March 
21, 1831, Troy newspapers said: 

“To Colonel Derick Lane and 
his brother (Aaron) Troy owes 
much of its early prosperity. ... 
Troy and Trojans feel the city 
owes much to the Lane family.” 

Aaron, his younger brother, fol- 
lowed him to Troy some years 
after 1790. His exact position is 
not clear. 


Lane married twice, as far as 
records show. On January 26, 
1789, he took Maria Lansing as 
his wife. She died December 1, 
1802, and on July 14, 1805, he 
married Angelica Van Rennsselaer, 
who died March 28, 1833. 

One of his sons was Jacob Lan- 
sing Lane, Troy banker. A grand- 
son is Frederic V. S. Crosby, an 
official of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road in New York. 


The Somerville Library 
As early as 1807 an effort was 
made in Somerville to establish 
a library for the general public. 
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Indian Chieftain’s Bones 


Rest Under Peapack Hill 


Mount Paul, which lies just 
north of Peapack, got its name 
in a strange way. Tradition tells 
that Chief Paul, a Roxiticus In- 
dian, pulled a beautiful little pine 
tree from the earth when he was 
attending a tribal pow-wow, 
brought it home to Peapack and 
planted it on a hill not far from 
his wigwam. He issued orders 
that when he passed on to the 
Happy Hunting Ground he was to 
be buried beneath it. Chief Paul’s 
bones are said to rest under that 
pine on the hill which has ever 
since been known as Mount Paul. 


County Sold for $5,856 


The annals of the New Jersey 
Society of Pennsylvania say that 
when the Duke of York sold the 
Province of West Jersey to Lords 
Cartaret and Berkeley neither of 
them had any idea of the land’s 
worth. Afterward, it was found 
the price paid was three cents an 
acre. At this rate, Somerset’s 
195,213 acres were worth only 
$5,856.39. 


News Item—1875 


Flirting—If certain young 
ladies of Somerville knew 
how ridiculously foolish 
they appear to other people, 
in their flirtations (so call- 
ed), or how badly their 
friends would feel if it were 
known to them, the _ said 
young ladies would adopt 
less questionable amuse- 
ment, and not be made 
sport of by young men who 
make such things a study. 


Offer Bounty for Wolves 


A bounty of 15 shillings per 
head for wolves was offered by 
Somerset County in June, 1682. 
Towns in which the animals weré 
killed paid additional bounties of 
seven shillings. In 1695, these 
bounties were repealed. In 1714, 
the bounty was again placed on 
wolves and also foxes. The part 
affecting the foxes was repealed in 
1730. Later, it was restored and 
the wolves section withdrawn. 
Bounty on foxes now is $3. 





Advertisement—1 874. 


THE SOMERSET INSTITUTE 
SOMERVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
FRENCH & ENGLISH BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


For Young Ladies 
Mrs. DUREN Principal. 


The new Term of this Institu- 
tion will commence on MONDAY, 
February 1st. This is a very fa- 
vorable time for new pupils to 
enter, as after the semi-annual ex- 
aminations new classes are formed. 

The School combines advantages 
of the best city instruction with 
such as can be enjoyed only in the 
country. Boarding pupils are made 
in all respects, members of the 
family, and their health and com- 
fort cared for as in  their=ows@ 
homes. Pupils received at any 
period of the year, and charged 
from the time of entrance, but a 
prompt attendance is most desir- 
able, as any delay after the time 
of organizing the Classes is a great 
loss to the pupils and gives much 
additional trouble to the teachers. 
Early applications are especially 
desirable for boarding pupils, as 
the number of them is limited. 

Circulars may be obtained at 
the Institute or will be mailed to 
address, 
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of 35 homes, 15 stores, four taverns, one school, county 
buildings and the church. 





MORNING SHOPPERS on Main street, a picture in more 

recent days. Often parking space is at a premium as 

indicated in this photo showing the curb lined with cars. 
View from in front of Trust Company. 
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Owanamassee 


Many persons have wondered 
about the origin of the name 
Owanamassee. A club grounds 
off Route 31 near Pluckemin bears 
the name and the section around 
the Smith Family picnic grounds 
has been known also by the title. 
It is understood to come from 
the name Owanamus, who was an 
Indian king in the Peapack sec- 
tion about 1791. Thus Owana- 
massee is believed to have some 
relationship to Owanamus. 


Highway Secret 


The State Highway Commission 
apparently stole a march on the 
Borough of Somerville when it 
took over Main street as part of 





SOMERVILLE is a town of beautiful churches. 


one of the most 


State Highway No. 9, now Route 


28. The commission took the 
route over September 1, 1919, but 
did not inform the Borough Coun- 
cil of it until January 20, 1920. 
“Then,’’ said the Unionist-Gazette, 
“the people had no choice in the 
matter.”’ 


Was Annin’s Corner 
Once known as ‘“‘Annin’s Cor- 
ner’? because the Annin family 
lived there, Liberty Corner’s most 
proud possession today is its cen- 
tury-old Presbyterian Church. Or- 
ganized June 10, 1837, the first 
church was erected a year later, 
partly of brick burned at the kiln 
of William Annin. The present 
structure, built in 1869, cost 
$8,000. The church celebrates its 

101st anniversary in June. 


Ss 


Oldest and 


attractive is the famous Old First Re- 
formed, next to the Court House. 


The story of this church 


appears in other columns of today’s edition. 
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Sunburn, New Jersey 


Names of some old Somerset 
County villages have been chang- 
ed frequently back through the 
years and some of the town titles 
have been queer ones. However, 
Somerset cannot quite match neigh- 
boring Hunterdon for the queer- 
est name. That county once had 
a village officially labeled Sun- 
burn. 


Fast Drivers in 187(@? 


Speed is not to be blamed on 
moderns in Somerset County. If 
the Unionist-Gazette is to be be- 


lieved, there were lots of speeders 
back in 1870. A copy of a paper 
of that year tells how horses and 
horse-drawn carriages dashed 
down Somerville’s main _ street 
sending pedestrians flying for their 
lives. 


CHURCH STILL DRAWS EACH SUNDAY 





MAIN STREET on a Sunday morning, looking east from 
near the corner of Davenport street. 
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Stage Coach Comfort 


A yellowed announcement pro- 
claiming the joys of riding one 
of the first “stage wagons’ to 
travel over the old turnpike teas- 
ed patrons aboard by the promise 
it was “‘fitted up with Benches and 
Covered over, so that Passengers 
may sit Easy and Dry.’”’ 


Mystery Prisoner 

At the time of the French and 
Indian war, a Frenchman cap- 
tured in New York, was taken for 
some reason to Somerset County 
Jail then at Millstone and impris- 
oned. No further record on this 
prisoner is available, but the fact 


was related in the Unionist- 
Gazette of years ago by its late 
editor, A. V. D. Honeyman. 


Moving Day Moved 
In Colonial times April 1 was 
moving day. Established by 
farmers and rural people, the cus- 
tom persisted until late in the 
19th century when October 1 be- 
came national moving day. 





Retail Trade Brisk 

Somerset County stores did a 
$14,164.000 business in 1934, ac- 
cording to the Census Bureau. The 
report covered retail stores num- 
bering 1,124 and showed sales of 
11 different kinds of business 
groups. 





WINTER COMES to Main street a half-century ago. Note 
the milkman in foreground with cans in his horse-drawn 


sleigh. 


Photo was made at Maple street corner. 
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Population of 78,000 Predicted 
At 1940 by Rate Census Reports 


Somerset County is located in 
about the center of the thickly 
populated northern half of New 
Jersey. Somerville, the county 
seat, is 36 miles from New York 
and Haston, 28 from Trenton and 
64 from Philadelphia. 


One of the smaller counties of 
the state, its total area is 305.02 
square miles. More than half is 
farmland. 

The county is drained by the 
Raritan and Passaic Rivers and 
their tributaries. Principal river 
is the Raritan, being formed by 
the union of the North and South 
Branches whose principal tribu- 
taries are the Lamington and Mill- 
stone Rivers and Rockaway Creek. 


Five major railroads—the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey, the Lehigh 
Valley, the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Port Reading, and the Philadel- 
phia and Reading—connect 30 
passenger and freight stations in 
all sections of the county. They 
carry hundreds of commuters into 
New York and other nearby cities 
daily. 

Several local and inter-county 
and three inter-state bus lines pro- 
vide swift transportation in the 
county, state and to metropolitan 
centers which circle the county. 
Many motor freight lines are 
available. 

’ There are 31 United States post 


offices and 11 rural free delivery 
routes to handle the mail. 


The 1930 census has revealed 
Somerset as one of the most rapid- 
ly growing counties in the state. 
Its population that year was 65,- 
328. Increase between 1920 and 
1930 was 36 per cent. 


Recent estimates indicate if the 
present rate of increase keeps up, 
the population by 1940 will be 
about 78,000. Sixty-eight per cent 
are centered in six communities. 
They are North Plainfield with 
9,754 residents, Somerville with 
8,245, Bound Brook with 17,378, 
Manville with 5,442, Raritan with 
4.851 and _ Bernardsville with 
a owe 


Three-fourths of the population 
are native born white, most of 
whose ancestry extends back to 
the hardy pioneers of 250 years 
ago. About 22 per cent are of for- 
eign extraction and the rest are 
colored. 


During the last decade, the 
urban population increased more 
rapidly than did the rural. Main 
increases have been in the in- 
dustrial areas. In 1930, the birth 
rate was 18.32, perv thousand, the 
death rate 12.65 and the mar- 
riage rate 6.14 per thousand. 


Population is distributed among 
22 municipalities as follows: 


Distribution of Population by Districts 


Bedminster Township 
Bernardsville 
Bernards Township 
Bound Brook 
Branchburg Township 
Bridgewater ‘Township 
East Millstone 
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Far Hills 
Franklin Township 
Hillsborough Township 
Manville 
Millstone 
Montgomery Township 
North Plainfield 
North Plainfield Township 
Peapack-Gladstone 
Raritan 
Rocky Hill 
Somerville 
South Bound Brook 
Warren Township 
Watchung 


Totals 


The net valuation of taxable 


property in Somerset is $64,945,- 
877, or approximately $997 per 
capita. Valuation on which county, 


Townships, Boroughs and Towns 


Bernards Twp. 
Bernards  Ewpopen cde ae eee 
Bernardsville Borough 
Branchburg Twp. 
Bridgewater Twp. 
Bound Brook Borough 
Far Hills Borough 
Franklin Twp. 
Hillsborough Twp. 
Millstone Borough 
Montgomery Twp. 
Manville Borough 
North Plainfield Borough 
Twp. of Greenbrook 
Peapack-Gladstone Borough 
Rocky Hill Borough 
Somerville Borough 
South, Bound. Brook Borough... 
Warren Twp. 
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On January 1, 1930, the county 
had $25,830,211.80 as the re- 
sources of its 10 banks. Close to 
$16,000,000 was in savings ac- 
counts alone. Average of 25,140 
accounts was $623.57. Nine build- 
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state and state school taxes are 
based is $66,476,300. 

Financial status of the taxing 
districts which comprise the coun- 
ty follow: 


Net Valuation 


$64,945,877 


$66,476,330 


on which 
County, State, 
and State 

Net School Taxes Tax Rate 
Valuation are Appor- per $100 
Taxable tioned Valuation 
SIRO Ta bad $2,797,725 $2.68 
2;399,733 2,473,798 4.40 
6,122,358 6,258,558 3.72 
1,412,455 1,483,355 2.32 
7,474,475 7,629,309 3.16 
5,616,086 allele yilil 5.06 
1,090,689 1,097,689 3.08 
5,184,145 5,256,756 3.64 
3,042,124 3,090,461 3.12 

148,655 149,655 2.98 
1,599,329 1,626,529 3.02 
3,592,820 8,640,579 3.78 
9,247,700 9,484,400 3.98 

532,780 552,980 3.64 
1,941,643 1,955,993 2.46 

250,775 253,299 4.74 
8,471,685 8,812,644 4.06 
1,461,060 1,467,935 4.70 
1,359,000 1,449,614 3.04 
1,220,640 1,273,140 3.18 


ing associations had 5,154 share- 
holders and resources of $3,728,- 
912. 
There was one car for every 


five persons. 
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age of 12,518 students were en- 
rolled, 1,840 of them in four high 
schools. The remainder were in 
68 grade schools. The teaching 
staff comprises 440 teachers and 
12 supervising principals. 

For grandeur, the estate region 
in northern Somerset is probably 
unsurpassed anywhere in the coun~ 
try. Golf and country clubs are lo- 
cated in every section. <A _ polo 
field recently was completed in the 
estate region. 

Somerset is embraced in the 
New York Regional Plan. That 
plan, in brief, calls for an attempt 
to keep industrial areas for indus- 
trial purposes and residential land 
for residential purposes. Areas 
such as Bound Brook, Raritan, 
Manville, Somerville, and Rocky 
Hill are designated as industrial 
areas. 

The census of 1930 provides the 
only complete figures available for 
the purpose of indicating the occu- 
pations in which residents of the 
county are engaged. At that time 


about 26,000 persons were gain- 
fully employed. 

Thirty-three persons were on 
the WPA, thirty-five in the CCC, 
and 656 were unemployed. 

The census does not provide a 
complete description of occupa- 
tional fields available, but these 
opportunities are identical with 
those of the entire metropolitan 
area because of the ease with 
which many persons living in Som- 
erset may commute to other dis- 
tricts. 

Thirty-four per cent of the per- 
sons employed work outside the 
county. The population of many of 
the residential districts in the 
county is made up of families of 
professional men, business men, 
industrial executives, and skilled 
workers who commute daily to 
Elizabeth, Newark, New York, 
Jersey City and other large cities. 

Following table shows the num- 
ber of persons over 10 years of 
age who are engaged in gainful 
occupations: 


Occupational Fields 


Industry Male Female Total 
PAWN GRINS IEDOISIEE SES cs, ci Gicic ceed sls es 0 ete es Ws vse es eels 20,021 5,958 25,979 
Ru UENer MES eh. a. cova e's oe ek ga eee ew wwe 2,001 90 2,641 
LMG Buaeh Talal eine eee ae eee ere 16 16 
eee ONMEO Te TITTLE TALS: ene ac «le cceei% 6 00 ors ee ees 66 66 
Em mm GUUESE TY: Ciel c eec's cre ess «oie Gua a oe Bele wtereces 2,387 28 2,415 
Chemrerieand allied industries .v........056%5% 782 (3 86] 
CLinpeslascwmand Stone Industries .....5.. 0526506 280 612 292 
(STONE LOU eee TEAS IE ST HS 201 669 870 
HcoCerathiarcllved INGUStTICS §. 2... )s ssc ee ewe eee es 258 39 297 
Automobile factories and repair shops ........ 33 25 458 
pBliastmcucnaces and steel rolling mills ....:... 120 9 129 
Onwicmcronmama steel industries 2.0... 5.0.e%e 00s 1,014 57 Oral 
Metal industries, except iron and steel ........ 67 3 82 
MumvoreanG  turniture Industries: .s....e.02..65. 99 5 104 
Brimnine publishing, and engraving .......... 343 79 422 
PApCmmaimGariliiec INGUStriGSe. ...6ek see es eee. 45 9 54 
SSETLKE — TASULIEINS!, 1 “hyetch ge ohare rn aa crs 81 40) oD 
EIEIO WCSielkey Tb a6 fib kSjies ip SS eee 494 248 TAQ 
Electrical machinery and supply factories...... 146 45 ia 
ETO CMMMRAGCEOMLGS: i. ees. 6 cic 606 5 0 + ene bee ve wc a alae SN 3 1 40) 
Meee min MandrmetLacdeS.- 6. 2 e6 56 kc ude olen we 94 105 199 
Opicrtmnmianuraccuring INnGUStTIES ....6.2 0.2266 1,880 444 2,324 
Construction and maintenance of streets...... 389 il 390 
Pace eum erence Stations, EtG. 5.6.66 6 eee ee os 836 12 348 
aay Sie MES CRAG COME IT rene og Sas, eiSiiarsi« ciao) ge 8 oe swig eee Bans 131 iL 143 
PKCamAnCm Street, TALILTOAAS. 6... 06.0 near secs e awa 832 47 879 
eve Me MOET COLEDNOMG 6. oc Shh 6 ccs sess cl cle ee 1590 143 293 
Otinerstransportation and communication.....- 38% 18 396 
EM aiie me Cle DNOIKOCLALSS aac. cs ee ee ele ee oe ee ee 358 147 905 
PMC CmaAnOe COAL CStALE 6... cc vc wee eee ee ae abzZ 184 536 
Automobile agencies and filling stations ...... 250 14 264 
Manoiemtiosand retail trade 6.1... 6 se see ew ree te 2,100 515 Pylon) 
Mire tm UOm TICUSUEVCS. 4.66 oats ee este wus cee ss 58 15 73 
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Publicwssrvices:(unclassificd) see riem tecie ee 341 44 385 
Recreation and amusementae ieee ene 167 96 263 
Other professional and semi-professional service 842 1,048 1,890 
Hotels, restaurants, boarding houses, ete. ...... 284 209 493 
Laundries, and cleaning and pressing shops... Gb 15 150 
Other domestic and personal service .......... 787 1,255 2,042 
Industryenotaspecified asc ee iene eee 788 Loe 919 


The occupations listed in the preceding table may be classified under 


ten general headings. 


Grouping Under Main Occupational Headings 


Agriculture 
Forestry and Fishing 
Extraction of Minerals 
Building Industry 
Manufacturing Industries 
Transportation and Communication 


Banking, Commerce and Retail trade 


Service trades, 
ment 


Occupations not specified 


It is interesting to note that of 
all residents of the county gain- 
fully employed, one out of every 
three is employed in the manufac- 
turing industries; one in every 12 
is engaged in the building trade, 
the same proportion holding for 
the mechanical and technical oc- 
cupations in the _ transportation 
and communication fields; a ratio 
of one to 12 exists in the agricul- 
tural occupations; one out of 
every eight is engaged in banking, 
commerce and retail trade; and 
only one out of 25 is employed in 
professional or semi-professional 
pursuits. 

In several decades, these ratios 
have remained practically the 
same. 

The survey which the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction 
conducted in 1937 for a Vocation- 
al School in Somerset County con- 
firms the statement that a large 
number of county residents work 
outside the county. The survey 
also showed that an _ indefinite 
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Male Female Total 
A Rite 5 elieds 5S oRDOe 90 2,641 
Sete ce 16 ee 16 
Mere heh Bets. 66 ae 66 
PE age te PA eeAT 28 2,415 
Se ee Grote 1,879 8,257 
vera mab Pee 228 2,449 
Py ica ho es 3,118 875 3,993 
Mend poker trodes 1,635 2,948 
Seep Cen eee 842 1,048 1,890 
ereaen tee 1,129 175 1,304 

20,021 5,958 25,979 


number from outside points work- 
ed in Somerset. 

The outstanding industries of 
the county are The Calco Chemical 
Company, Inc., at Bound Brook 
and the Johns-Manville Company 
at Manville. 


The Calco Chemical Company, 
Inc., employs about 2,300 men and 
women in its modern plant. Prof- 
ucts involving the manufacture 
and use of dyes, rubber, soap, 
leather, oils and acids are pro- 
duced by this firm. It is also noted 
for the excellence of its pharma- 
ceutical products. 


The Johns-Manville Company at 
Manville is that  corporation’s 
largest producing unit. It manu- 
factures more than 200 varieties 
of textiles, packings, brake-linings, 
fire felts, pipe coverings, cements, 
papers, magnesia products and 
roofings. It employs about 1,500 
men and women. 


Following are some of the coun- 
ty’s industries and their products: 
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Location Firm Product 
BomnGeerook ....... BiltritemNoveltveConmeer «fee Suits 
B. B. Crushed Stone Co.....Broken Stone 
B. B. Oil-less Bearings ..... Bearings 
CalcosChemicali Come oe ace Chemicals 
PReGTuGin Sei CO. man oe bs Clothing 


Glenmore Novelty Co. 
Grimm Foundry Co. 


Middlebrook Mills, Inc. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 


.. Boys’ Clothing 
..-Iron, Aluminum, Cast- 
ings 


... Woolens 


. Paints and Dry Colors 


.. Rubber Reclaiming 


East Millstone ...... Somerset Rubber Reclaim- 
iT) ee VVIOLK Sis. eee aie 
VEO LC tee cue sis ees 6 Benwlure > louse: Comme n. 


Johns-Manville Co. 
Pa Rees Garment Co. 


North Plainfield 


Kingston-Conley Electric 


S| Oe Ie @ (@ Te 0.0.6 (6, 6) ie eye ©, = 6 


(EV CUISHECUI OMe ais-< cls «ss 0 Bulkin Contracting Co. 
Puce bam eV LL ILS a a cee een: 
Supreme Fur Dressing Co. 
AS Treiber & Son ...0.... 

uN cee 8 ASA Conover &° Son. .... 

NOMlenMIITGM o.05.5 6a. 6-53 SRaAnaAtinNenC One LNCS sakes hee s/s 


H. Dix & Sons 
CG. PY Hoagland Co. 
Model Sportswear Co. .... 
Redfern Lace Works 
Somerset Press, Inc. 
Somerville Iron Works 
Somerville Mfg. Co. 
South Bound Brook.Ruberoid Co. 


oe ee eo ee eo ow 


5, 0 Crane Norwalk Vault Co... 4... 
te oe Pillar of Fire 


Watchung 
Zarephath 


eevee ee ee ow 


eee eee 


Smeal ressaCOn alien t 
MreochersCastins Come sae a: 


eee ee eee 


coe ee ee we we oe 


eocereere 


Majestic Fur Dressing ... 


ee ee 


coc eee 


. Children’s Blouses 
.. Cork Insulations 
..Men’s Pajamas 

.. Dresses 


.. Bronze, Aluminum, 
Castings 


.. Electric Motors 
.. Machine Shop 


..-. Blouses 


a Oloth 
.. Fur Dressing 


.. Knee Pants 


..Floor Coverings 

.. Nurses’ Uniforms 

5 6 1 ehanaares 

.. Fur Dressing 

.. Women’s Sportwear 
.. Laces 

.. Publishing 


waELron 


.. Ladies’ Blouses 


.. Concrete Burial Vaults 


.. Printing 


Somerset is not so distinctly an 
industrial community as are some 
other New Jersey counties. Nor is 
it distinctly a farming center. The 
census figures show 8,000 persons 
are employed in industries and 
2,500 in agriculture. Both provide 
employment for residents of the 
county. 

On January 1, 1935, there were 
1,270 farms in Somerset County. 
Of these, 929 were operated by 
their owners; 76 by part owners, 
41 by managers, and 224, by ten- 
ant farmers. 

Farm comprise 107,730 of the 
county’s 195,200 acres. Average- 
size farm is 84.8 acres. 


These farms in 1935 produced 
229,980 bushels of corn; 120,669 
bushels of wheat; 153,121 bushels 
of oats; 13,277 bushels of rye; 
8,844 bushels of potatoes, and 27,- 
563 tons of hay. 

Livestock on the farms was 
2,053 horses, 10,406 cattle, 1,517 
sheep, 1,952 hogs, and 268,870 
chickens which produced 2,091,- 
855 dozen eggs. The 6,133 milk- 
ing cows’ produced 20,324,492 
quarts of milk. 

Value of farm products was 
$6,520,241. 

Rural farm population is 7,112. 
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George Smalley Conceived Idea of Celebration 
And Board of Freeholders Shaped 
the Plans 


Observance of Somerset Coun- 
ty’s 250th anniversary was the 
thought of one man. It was a 
child of the brain of George O. 
Smalley of Bound Brook, one of 
the county’s foremost historians, 
who was reared on the hallowed 
ground where the American Flag 
was first unfurled over’. the 
American army at Middlebrook. 


Plans for the observance have 
developed into their present mag- 
nitude mainly through the spon- 
sorship of the Somerset County 
Board of Freeholders with the 
aid of the president of the Som- 
erset County Historical Society. 


Mr. Smalley, taking time by the 
forelock, when even the oldest 
inhabitants and historical wise- 
acres were unaware that a big 
event was near due, sent the Free- 
holders a communication sever- 
al months ago suggesting a coun- 
ty-wire celebration of the 250th 
anniversary, beginning the week 
of May 15. 


The Freeholders, at first some- 
what uncertain at the magnitude 
of the proposition, finally spon- 
sored it and placed it in the 
county incubator to be hatched 
out by patriotic public approval 
and financial support. 


It was first suggested that Mr. 
Smalley was the logical man to 
manage the big event, but it was 
discovered that instead of being 
a man with a single thought, he 
had two predominating ideas. 
One was to take his family for a 
world and the 


his home county. As the family 


trip had been first planned and 


the time of both events ran to- 
gether, Mr. Smalley diplomatic- 
ally passed his thought for an 
anniversary fete over to the Board 
of Freeholders to develop to the 
best of their ability. 

With the time short for prep- 
aration, the Freeholders and Wal- 
ter K. Crater, president of County 
Hostorical Society, worked un- 
tiringly to make the celebration 
the great success that it seems 
destined to become. 

Director Van N. Voorhees of 
the Board of Freeholders, as 
chairman of the general commit- 
tee, has been directing the de- 
tails of the fete. In giving 
his services Mr. Voorhees is in- 
spired by a long family lineage 
which through the centuries has 
added to the glorious history of 
the county. 

To Freeholder Robert L. Adams 
has been assigned the important 
office of grand marshal of county’s 
greatest parade, scheduled for 
next Saturday. In this command- 
ing position Mr. Adams ‘military 
training’”’ as a World War sergeant 
will come into play. Mr. Adams 
may also be inspired by an en- 
viable ‘“‘first family’ background. 
He is a descendent of the noted 
Vioom tamily which in the past 
has given to the state from Somer- 
set County a Govornor and other 
prominent statesmen. 

Freeholder Frank J. Schubert, 
as a member of the general com- 
mittee, has been charged with nu- 
merous details of the celebration 
and is giving much time to the 
work that has fallen his lot. 

Mr. Crater, as secretary of the 
general committee, because of his 
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wide knowledge of the historical 
affairs of the county and its his- 
torians has shouldered the bur- 
den of a vast correspondence in 
bringing together the various 
groups and arranging a program 
for the county seat celebration. 
Historical matters are a hobby 
with Mr. Crater and he is a mem- 
ber of an old and honored county 
family. He is one of the few of 
the “old guard” left who endeav- 
ors to keep patriotic interest alive 
throught the medium of the once 
flourishing County Historical So- 
ciety after many of its members 
have passed away. 


35 Redcoats Gave Lives 
In Skirmish at Weston 


On another page of today’s issue 
is a picture of the old grist mill at 
Weston as it appears after being 
rebuilt a few years ago. There 
is a Revolutionary War story con- 
nected with the old structure—an 
episode in which 35 British sol- 
diers were slain in action. 

When the mill was rebuilt not 
long ago some of the old oak 
beams were removed. These beams 
had been under water for nearly 
200 years. They were part of the 


HISTORIC RARITAN HOUSE BUILT IN 1736 





Oldest known house in Raritan is the Coejeman, or Barto- 
lette house, at corner of Canal and Doughty streets. It 
was built in 1736 by Andrew Coejeman of bricks brought 


from Holland. 


Bullet holes 


are still discernible in the 


interior, said to have been fired in a Revolutionary skirmish. 
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old mill believed to have been 
erected in 1700. They, with the 
ancient wooden frame, were not 
disturbed when the mill was re- 
modeled in 1844. Some still re- 
main in place. 


After the battle of Princeton in 
1777 when Howe and Cornwallis 
were in New Brunswick and the 
British looted the district, the 
mill figured historically. 

At the time, the mill contained 
a large quantity of flour. The 
official record says: ‘‘The British 
arrived at the Weston Mill early 
on the morning of January 20 and 
had loaded their wagons with 
flour. They were about to return 


when General Dickinson, leading 
a portion of his force through the 
river, middle deep, and filled with 
ice, attacked them with so much 
spirit that they fled in haste, leav- 
ing their wagons behind them.” 
It is said that General Dickinson’s 
men captured 48 baggage wagons, 
104 horses and 118 cattle, 70 
Sheep, and that 35 soldiers were 
killed in action. 

This mill was one of six located 
in Franklin Township before the 
Revolutionary War when _ the 
farmers principally raised wheat 
and the facilities of the large 
mills in the township made New 
Brunswick an important flouring 
mart. 


County Sent Many Fighting Men 
Into Civil, Spanish-American Wars 


The Civil and Spanish-American 
wars are but memories now, 
shrouded in the mists of years into 
which men vanished. But out of 
the rain and darkness of long ago, 
echoes of the battles in which the 
sons of Somerset fought, ring 
anew today. 

Somerset gave generously of her 
small population in the wars to 
preserve the Union and avenge the 
sinking of the Maine. It is Somer- 
set and New Jersey’s proud boast 
that not a single man was drafted 
from the county or state for the 
Civil War. 

Long before President Lincoln 
ordered a draft on August 4, 1862, 
10,000 volunteers more than the 
state’s quota were in camp. Of 
them, Somerset contributed 1,006 
men and officers as the 30th Regi- 
ment and hundreds more as one 
company of the 15th. Scores of 
other Somerset men fought with 
New York and Pennsylvania regi- 
ments. 


The 30th was mustered into 


service at Flemington September 
17, 1862, and left for Washing- 
ton thirteen days later. At the 
Capital, it remained in camp until 
November 30, when it was moved 
to Tennalytown, Maryland. 


Then it moved to Fort Carroll 
and remained brigaded with the 
22nd, 29th, and 31st New Jersey 
regiments and the 137th Pennsyl- 
vania regiment. Ordered to Liver- 
pool Point on the lower Potomac, 
the men crossed Aquia creek De- 
cember 5th. 


Exposed To Storm 


Here they were exposed to a 
severe storm, all being unaccus- 
tomed to the rigors of winter-life 
in the field. Shortly afterward 
the men were transferred to the 
command of General Patrick and 
were employed on post duty and 
guarding the railroad. 

The men moved to Falmouth, 
but did not take part in the battle 
of Fredericksburg. On January 
10, 18638, the regiment was or- 
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dered to report to the Third Bri- 
gade, First Division, First Army 
Corps, and marched to Belle Plain, 
still being brigaded with the 22nd, 
29th and 31st New Jersey. For 
several months the men did only 
routine camp duty. Then, when 
General Hooker ordered a move- 
ment against the rebels, they 
crossed the Rappahannock below 
Fredericksburg in an attempt to 
divert attention from the fact the 
Main army was converging on 
Chancellorsville. 


The regiment held their  posi- 
tion for a month without being 
drawn upon for combat. Hooker 
was hard pressed and the regi- 
ment summoned to his aid at 
Chancellorsville. Hoping at last 
for action the men made a forced 
march to the town, but escaped 
combat. Soon its term of service 
expired and the men were mus- 
tered out. Many reenlisted with 
other regiments and tasted war. 


Commanding the 30th was Col- 
onel Alexander E. Donaldson, for- 
mer Brigadier General of the Som- 
erset Brigade of Militia. He had 
been editor of the Somerset Mes- 
senger. 


Foster’s ‘‘New Jersey and the 
Rebellion” gives the company cap- 
tains as: Company A—Arthur S. 
Ten Eyck; Company B—Captain 
——- ———; Company C— 
Abraham Holland; Company D— 


Barclay S. Vail; Company E— 
Cornelius S. Cox; Company F— 
Oliver A. Kibbe; Company G— 
George W. Day; Company H— 


James F. Hubbard; Company I— 
John C. Bloom; Company K— 
Benjamin §S. Totten. 


The writer fails to give any idea 
of the Somerset men who made up 
one company of the Fifteenth. The 
regiment was organized at Flem- 
ington July, 1862. They engaged 
in combat at Rappahannock, Deep 
Run Creek and Chancellorsville. 


Company H of the 8rd New Jer- 
sey regiment was Somerville’s 
contribution to the forces which 
fought in the Spanish-American 
War. Mustered into service May 
12, 1898, its captain was John HE. 
Wehrly of Somerville. Scores of 
young men from the county en- 
listed in regiments other than the 
3rd. 

The companies in the Third 
Regiment got as far as Fort Han- 
cock, Sandy Hook, then to Pomp- 
ton Lakes and November 11, 1898, 
were sent to Athens, Ga. The 
regiment was mustered out of 
service in February, 1899. Their 
only taste of war was handling 
the batteries. 


First volunteer soldiers to be 
tried by court martial since 1866 
were Sergt. Bedle and Corp. Wise- 
man of the Third. Both were 
charged with sleeping at their 
posts. Verdicts were not made 
public. 


In Other Regiments 


Scores of Somerset County 
youths saw action in Cuba with 
other regiments and in the navy. 


Ensign Wilfred Powelson of 
Pluckemin was one of _ those 
aboard the dispatch boat Fern in- 
vestigating the Maine wreck. He 
later manned the gun on the St. 
Paul which disabled Spanish tor- 
pedo-destroyer Terror. William C. 
Anderson, nephew of Charles J. 
Fury of Somerville, was a gun- 
ner’s mate on the cruiser, Balti- 
more, Admiral Dewey’s flagship. 
He participated in the battle of 
Manila Bay, and in a letter to 
a friend told vividly how 
the Baltimore narrowly escaped 
being blown up by a mine. “A 
mine was exploded a few seconds 
after the Baltimore had passed 
over it, and the water thrown into 
the air washed the aft deck of the 
cruiser.’’ 

C Stewart Mott of Pluckemin 
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was a first gunner’s mate on board 
the cruiser Yankee during the 
defense of Guantanamo Heights, 
June 7, 1898. 

In a letter to his uncle Jonathan 
B. Stewart of Pluckemin, he 
wrote: 

“IT think that anyone near the 
fort must have thought that hell 
was let loose. During the bom- 
bardment we threw about 200 five- 
inch shells and 300 six-pounders 
into the fortification, and things 
were pretty well torn up... we 
opened fire at about 4,000 yards 
and went in to 2,000; our skipper 
believes in being right in it... at 
twelve o’clock that night we left 
for Guantanamo, about 40 miles 








east of Santiago; there were de- 
stroyed a blockhouse on a bluff, 
and threw a lot of shells into their 
fort, about 7,000 yards up the 
bay.’”’ 

Beekman Borrowe of Bernards- 
ville joined Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders. Fred Van Fleet and Fred 
V. V. Shaw of Somerville and Fin- 
derne were members of the 71st 
N. Y. Regiment. Shaw was shot 
through the right ankle at the 
battle of Santiago, recuperated 
and re-joined his regiment. 

Numbering 108 men, Company 
H was replaced after the war by 
Company M of the 2nd Infantry 
which was called for service in the 
World War. 








Spanish-American War soldiers wore quite different garb 


from present-day infantrymen. 


Made in 1898, this photo 


shows old Company H of Somerville. 
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Vet’s Hospital Soothes 


In the rolling hills at Lyons, not far 
from Somerville, lies the U. S.- Vet- 
erans Hospital. 

It houses several hundred New Jer- 
sey ex-service men, nervous and men- 
tal victims of the World War. It 
functions as a hospital for some, as 
the only home others will ever know. 

The men who enter this “facility,” 
as it is officially called, are living re- 
minders of the horrors of the war. 
Few of them suffered any physical 
injury. They came unscathed, for 
the most part, through that man-made 
hell. 

Returned to normal life again, none 
realized the strain of those days had 
caused havoc with their nervous sys- 
tems. One by one they cracked up. 
lor some, it was a matter of only a 
few years. 


See Cases Increasing 


Military and medical authorities 
lock for an increase in these neuro- 
psychopathic cases until 1945. To in- 
stie best possible case for these tragic 
victims of the war, the Government 
authorized construction of the Lyons 
Hospital. . 

The original tract consisted of 370 
acres. In the spring of 1929 con- 
structicn was started. By the fall of 
1930, 15 buildings with hed capacity 
of 425 were completed. 

First patients were admitted Novem- 
ber 12, 1930 and were from other Gov- 
ernment hospitals outside the state. 
Since, no outsiders have been ac- 
cepted. 

In November, 1931, two more wards 
were completed and in November, 
1937, the final building of the present 
18 units was opened. Total capacity 
now is 1,034. With all beds filled, con- 
struction has just started on a new 
building to house 358 veterans. Less 
seriously affected patients will be quar- 
tered here. 


Nerves Cracked by War 


Land on which the county hos- 
pital stands once was Knollcroft, the 
400-acre estate of the late Walter A. 
Reynolds, and is located in one of 
New Jersey’s most beautiful rural 
sections. 

Buildings are attractive in design. 
Of red brick, their style is reminiscent- 
ly Georgian. Outstanding among them 
is the Administration Building, a large 
three story structure. Two wards 
for special study of cases are located 
on the top floor. There are also 30 
beds for emergency, general medical 
and surgical cases. 


Many veterans who enter this hos- 
pital are able to return home after a 
few months’ treatment. Others go 
back to their families after a longer 
stay. Some can never leave. For 
these last—the living dead—the war 
never ends. 

The most striking thing about the 
hospital is the lack of restraint, Per- 
suasion, not force, explains Dr. 
Harry C. Sharp, chief medical offi- 
cer, is the method used. There are 
no bars over the windows, no 
padded cells or strait-jackets. 


The ideal striven for is to keep the 
patients occupied. Weaving-looms, 
basket work, mechanical shops and 
general chores attract many. Others 
put in time reading books from the hos- 
pital library. In the spring, patients go 
to work landscaping, gardening and 
farming. 


About 400 acres are under cultiva- 
tion, providing an ideal type of occu- 
pational therapy. All produce raised 
on the farm is consumed at the hos- 
pital. 

Center of many activities is the 
recreation hall. There movies are 
shown twice a week, card parties are 
held frequently and dances are con- 
ducted. Religious services are a week- 
ly part of life. A rabbi, minister and 
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a priest are on the hospital’s per- 
sonnel, 

All these activities serve, Dr. Sharp 
explained, to bring the patient to the 
point where he can return home with 
body and mind in sound condition. 
Every year one in four persons ad- 
mitted is discharged as cured. 


The morning after a veteran is ad- 
mitted to the hospital, he goes before 
the medical staff whose members de- 
termine his nervous, mental and emo- 
tional state. 

Then he is looked over by the oc- 
cupational therapy aide and the li- 
brarian. The former decides what 
kind of activity would be suited for 
the patient, the latter decides what he 
should read. 


Whenever it seems treatment will be 
effective, two kinds are used: Electro- 
therapy and hydrotherapy. Both em- 
ploy heat as a means of soothing war- 
torn nerves. 


Another important factor in the 


treatment is physical training. When 
weather permits, patients go through 
calisthenics on the porches of the hos- 
pital. One of the chief physical ac- 
tivities is swimming. The hospital 
has an indoor pool. 

Most of the men occupy space in 
light, airy wards. Each is equipped 
with a radio built in the wall. For 
more seriously affected patients, single 
rooms are provided. 

The dining room is arranged cafe- 
teria style, the idea being to make the 
men do things for themselves. Pa- 
tients who are incapable of eating in a 
rational manner have their meals in 
their rooms. For this service, each 
ward has a kitchenette of its own. 

Through a program of this type, 
medical and army authorities hope to 
rehabilitate mental wrecks of the war. 
The effectiveness of the treatment at 
Lyons is shown by the fact that many 
can be discharged after several months. 
The discouraging part is that some 
patients can never be cured. 


Native of Pluckemin, Dr. Brown 
Was the Founder of Lawrenceville 


The Rev. Isaac Van Arsdale 
Brown, native of Pluckemin, 
whose salary as pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Maiden- 
head was $600 annually, experi- 
mented with growing silk worms 
to supplement his income. This 
proving unsatisfactory, he sought 
another field and soon _ after 
founded the Lawrenceville School. 
The year was 1808. 

In such casual fashion did the 
clergyman enter what was to be- 
come his life work. 


The Rev. Brown, who was born 
in Pluckemin in 1784, is the great 
grandfather of George H. Brown 
4th, of 301 North Bridge street. 
The clergyman’s son was George 


Houston Brown, Somerville at- 
torney who served in the New 
Jersey Legislature, the United 
States Congress and on the Su- 
preme Court bench in this state. 
The justice’s son, father of Mr. 
Brown 4th, was G. Houston Brown 
of Somerville, who was superin- 
tendent of the actuary department 
of the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. 


The Rev. Brown was the first 
full-time minister the Maiden- 
head (now Lawrenceville) Church 
had. He had been graduated from 
the College of New Jersey 
(Princeton University) in 1802, 
studied medicine and then enter- 
ed the ministry. 
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Incorporated in 1808, the school 
opened for instruction two years 
later with nine students. It was 
then called the Academy of Maid- 
enhead. The town was so small 
at that time that it did not have 
one store, the first business house 
being established there in 1822. 

In 1816 the name of the town 
was changed to Lawrenceville, in 
honor of the great naval hero. 

Educational theories of Dr. 
Brown are to be found in a book 
he wrote, in which he stressed 
the dangers of sending boys to 
college too early. Emphasis on 
piety is found in all his writings. 

In his views on what we now 
term vocational education, Dr. 
Brown reads like a 20th Century 
educator: He says: ‘“‘Might we 
not adopt with some prudent mod- 


ifications in our literary institu- 
tions that part of the Jewish sys- 
tem of education in which they 
trained their pupils to an ac- 
quaintance with mechanical pur- 


suits in connexion with letters 
and science, and while they 
strengthened and enriched the 


minds with literary culture, es- 
tablished them in the practical 
knowledge of the useful arts and 
mechanical employments of life?’’ 

Athletics were unknown in 
American schools at that time. 
Dr. Brown introduced physical ed- 
ucation and created a furore. New 
pupils flocked to the academy. 

Dr. Brown was elected to the 
Princeton University Board of 
Trustees in 1816 and six years 
later was one of the incoporators 
of the Theological Seminary. 


THE SITE OF CAMP MIDDLEBROOK 





Marker at the site of Camp Middlebrook of Revolution Days 
where American Flag was first unfurled over the Colonial 
Army. A replica of the original always flies from the pole. 
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1917 Stirring Days Here Are Recalled 


Twenty-one years ago Somer- 
ville and all of Somerset County 
thrilled at the call to arms. 

feewae on April 6, 1917, that 
this nation threw itself into the 
great world conflict and two years 
of horrifying warfare, war that 
took a stupendous toll. 

This borough had been on the 
qui vive for days prior to the for- 
mal declaration of war with Ger- 
many. A wave of patriotism swept 
and held Somerset the same as it 
clutched every city, village and 
hamlet in the country. It caught 
up man, woman, and child in a 
maelstrom that in the early days 


bordered on hysteria. This was 
war. War! 
The smock-faced ones’ werc 


shocked into a vivid realization of 
affairs when on the morning of 
March 30 Company M. Somer- 
ville’s unit of the National Guard 
was called to the colors. 

Telegraphic orders that the 
guardsmen were to entrain were 
received here only a few brief 
hours prior to the time set for de- 
parture. Boys got the news first. 
Then modern ‘Paul Reveres’”’ in 
hastily mustered automobiles tore 
through the streets. Crowds be- 
gan to flock into the business dis- 
trict. Somerville’s boys were go0- 
ing to war. 

A few terse commands and the 
unit “snapped into it’? in the ar- 
mory drill shed. Packs were slung 
and the short trek to the railroad 
depot was on. Fire alarm box 12 
was sounded by official sanction 
and this brought forth the rest of 
a delirious populace. 

School children with flags lined 
Division street. Crowds milled 
about the station with the soldiers. 
There were cheers, some tears, 
and the boys of M gripped their 
rifle stocks a bit more firmly and 


shouted good-bye to the home 
folks. Khaki-shirted figures lean- 
ed from car windows as the train 
puffed away from the station and 
waved until they were lost to sight 
around the bend. * * * And several 
of those boys never marched up 
Division street again. 

The day that brought the actual 
declaration of war was marked by 
more excitement. But, after the 
first hectic burst of enthusiasm 
there came a calm, a realization 
that this war was serious business. 

A Public Safety Committee was 
one of the first organizations form- 
ed. This committee called a meet- 
ing in the Borough Hall and when 
it was found that this chamber 
would not accommodate a third of 
those who demanded admittance, 
some of whom clung to the win- 
dow ledges, the meeting was hasti- 
ly adjourned to the Court House. 

The Kaiser’s agents were abroad 
in the country. There was danger 
everywhere. Fears of bombing 
and incendiary fires. It was up to 
each community to organize for 
self-protection. 

A special force of 35 able-bodied 
men were appointed special offi- 
cers to reinforce the police depart- 
ment. They were armed and as- 
signed to patrol. 


Plans were laid for the imme- 
diate organization of the Somerset 
Rifle Club, sort of a reserve com- 
pany of militia, which was to be 
recruited to a strength of 150 men. 
Permission was given to this or- 
ganization to use the armory for 
drills and there came offers of 
outdoor tracts for rifle ranges. 

At the same time formation of 
a new National Guard unit was 
started to replace the absent men 
of Company M. 

Seventy-five merchants signed 
an agreement to allow their em- 
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ployes a half-day off each week 
for drills and maneuvers. 

Every German-American citizen 
living here was viewed with a cer- 
tain amount of suspicion until he 
publicly declared his loyalty to his 
adopted land. There were numer- 
ous arguments, several fist fights 
and one or more serious alterca- 
tions. 

Definite orders to instill pa- 
triotism into the hearts of the 
school children were forthcoming 
from educational headquarters. 
First thing each morning was the 
salute to the flag and the singing 
oi “‘America.’’ Instructors were 
ordered to teach patriotic songs 
and to relate tales of patriotic 
achievement. 

Fire Department Problem 

With active borough firemen 
leaving to enlist in the service 
there was an emergency call for 
fire-fighters in these days when the 





fire department was forced to be 
more than ever on the alert. Re- 
tired and exempt members were 
called back to serve. Four men pa- 
trolled Main street throughout 
each night, eyes constantly seek- 
ing out a tiny tongue of flame 
that might mean something seri- 
ous. An electrician was kept con- 
stantly at work on the alarm sys- 
tem. Tappers were ordered in- 
stalled in the homes of the fore- 
men of each company and his as- 
sistants and in the homes of the 
drivers. 

Early came the call for con- 
servation and the plea to increase 
focd production. Tillable land was 
offered almost free to those who 
agreed to make gardens. 

Bridges, railroad trestles and 
important buildings were guarded 
by troops. 

All this just 21 years ago, 
though now it seems an age. 


Many Countries Represented in ‘Baby Borough’ 


MANVILLE—More foreign lan- 
guages are spoken on the streets 
of Somerset’s “Baby Borough” 
than in any other section of the 
county. 

Twenty nationalities are repre- 
sented in Manville’s population of 
7,500, with the Polish element far 
outnumbering any other foreign 
group. Natives of Russia and 
their children are next in number, 
with Hungarians, Slovaks and 
Italians accounting for a large 
portion of the borough’s families. 

Other foreign nations repre- 
Sented in the borough are the 
Ukraine, Germany, Ireland, Lith- 
uania, France, England, Austria, 
Sweden, Norway, Scotland, Rou- 
mania, Armenia and the East In- 
dies. 

Manville not only leads the 
county in its homogeneity but also 
in family size, with its average 
household numbering six. 


When the Johns-Manville plant 
located in this place more than 
25 years ago, an influx of labor- 
ers followed, both from this coun- 
try and abroad. Many still fol- 
low their old customs and tra- 
ditions and native holidays still 
celebrated by many groups are 
annually colorful events. 

The borough is predominantly 
Catholic, despite the fact that 
there are five Protestant churches 
to two Catholic parishes. 

According to the 1932 census, 
Manville’s population was divid- 
ed as follows: Polish, 2,122; 
Russian, 894; Hungarian, 558; 
Sloveanian, 490; Italian, 388; 
Ukrainian, 132; American, 572; 
German, 47; Jew, 44; Irish, 35; 
Lithuanian, 33; French, 28; Eng- 
lish, 12; Austrian, 12; Swedish, 
3; Norwegian, 1; Scotch, 1; 
Roumanian, 1; Armenian, 1; East 
Indian, 1; mixed, 179. 
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Norseville Likes Peace and Quiet 


If someone went up to Leopold 


Stokowski and said: “Mr. Miller, 
you're a killer,’’ the Maestro 
would yell for a cop. Practically 


the same thing would happen if 
anyone said that to any one else 
in Somerset’s Norwegian summer 
colony, Norseville. 

In swingese, they want no hide 
busting (drumming), jibe on the 
dog house (bass slapping) or kill- 
er dillers barrel housing (jam 
sessioning), there. They’re agin 
dancing; they’re agin speeding in 
the village. They want peace and 
quiet. 

It was for the latter reason the 
unique village was formed in 1925. 
Fifty Norwegian families, mostly 
from Brooklyn, decided that it 
would be beneficial for their wives 
and children to have a place to go 
in the summer where they could 
escape the city heat and noise. 

Exploration parties scoured the 
countryside miles from New York, 
converged on a spot a mile from 
Griggstown near the highway from 
New Brunswick to Princeton. They 
were mighty pleased by the coun- 
try and in less time than it takes 
to tell stout arms were raising 
homes on the tree-clustered farm- 
land. They bought 56 acres of land 
and on it the men erected bunga- 
lows, working on week-ends. An 
unwritten law was then establish- 
ed. Newcomers buying land found 
neighbors ready to lend a help- 
ing hand in building a home. The 
settlers incorporated. 

From a barn on the property 
the villagers constructed a re- 
creation hall and church. There 
is a piano there, but players never 
give out. A church service is held 
every Sunday at 11 a. m., and on 
rainy days mothers and their chil- 
dren gather there for games. 

A pleasant surprise awaits the 
casual tourist who stumbles on the 


village. A large sign reads: ‘‘No 
speeding, limit 10 miles an hour.” 
The rockiness of the road makes 
it advisable to obey the warning. 

Norseville owns a small acreage 
about a mile away, where it has 
bath houses on a bank of the 
Delaware and Raritan canal, where 
all can enjoy frequent swims. 
Boats go through the locks every 
now and then, but not often 
enough to be a nuisance to the 
bathers. A small stream about 
three feet deep flows through the 
village. This is used by the young- 
er children. Every Labor Day 
water sports mark the climax of 
the summer season. The Norse- 
ville baseball team plays its most 
important game of the season that 
same day—with the Sunset Hill 
Garden team. 

Dancing is not allowed in Norse- 
ville; not that the villagers con- 
sider it immoral, but they just 
don’t like it and won’t have it. 
There is no law, however, prevent- 
ing villagers going to some other 
town and indulging to their hearts’ 
content. 

In the winter the colony is de- 
gerted. Then in the spring families 
come out for week-ends to make 
building repairs and do their 
planting. Throughout the summer 
women and young people are there 
and are joined by the men for the 
week-ends. 

The course of life there is 
healthy and peaceful. The most 
exciting event in the annals of the 
village was a number of years ago, 
when the church caught fire. 
Many thought the building would 
burn to the ground, for there was 
nothing with which to put out the 
flames except a pump a hundred 
yards away, but the young men 
dumped buckets of water from the 
roof and in short order had the 
fire under control. 
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Mr. 


and Mrs. 


Cromwell 


Duke’s Park Here Glorious Memorial 
To Tobacco King 


Duke’s Park, on the banks of the 
Raritan River and on the borders 
of Somerville and Raritan, is a 


memorial to a master builder, 
James Buchanan Duke, the late 
tobacco king. 


It spreads over 3,700 acres in an 
area landscaped more by the hand 
of Nature than man. Thirty-two 
miles of stone road reach every 
corner of the estate. There are 10 
lakes, thousands of trees, animals 
and plant life. 


In reconstructing small farms, 
Duke purchased to create the park, 


an effort was made to keep them 
as natural as possible. 

Nine of the lakes are artificial. 
They are fed by water from the 
powerhouse on the estate. How- 
ever, there is one natural lake at 
the south end of the estate, fed 
from a_ brook. 

Three woods are kept where wild 
life, pheasants, foxes and several 
deer make their home. In one of 
these stands an ivy enclustered 
stone barn. 

There are 30 or 40 fountains 
spread through the park and a 
limitless number of statues. Prom- 
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inent is a bronze one of President 


McKinley in the sunken gardens 
near the main greenhouse. Near 
this is the kitchen garden which 
supplies fresh vegetables for the 
park staff. 

On the northern line of the park 
stands the palatial home of Mrs. 
Duke and Mrs. Doris Duke Crom- 
well, who live here when not at 
their homes in New York and the 
South. 


Finderne Bridge Marks 
Site of Historic Span 


The Van Veghten, bridge which 
was completed and opened for traf- 
fic on December 6, 1934, replaced 
one of the oldest bridges in the 
county, commonly known as the 
Finderne bridge. 


Just when the original structure 
was built is unknown as many of 
the early records of roads and 
in the burning of the Court House 
bridges were in the burning of the 
Court House in Franklin Town- 
ship in 1737 and that at Millstone 
in 1779, by the British. It is 
known, however, that the first span 
was known as Van Veghten’s 
bridge because it was near the 
home and because the Van Vegh- 
ten family gave to the county the 
land on which it was built. 

Washington crossed the bridge 
on several occasions, first on one 
of his trips to the West prior to 
the Revolutionary War. He cross- 
ed it again when he went through 
Trenton, Princeton, Millstone, 
Somerville, Pluckemin, Bernards- 
ville, Basking Ridge and Spring- 
field enroute from Mount Vernon 
to take charge of the Colonial 
Army in Cambridge, Mass. 

Following the victory at Prince- 
ton General Washington again 
came up the Millstone road and 
over the bridge in January, 1777, 


withdrawing at that time through 
Griggstown, Millstone, Somerville, 
Pluckemin and Bernardsville to 
Morristown. Outposts of both 
armies crossed the bridge in their 
skirmishes at Bound Brook, Mid- 
dle Brook and Weston. Head- 
quarters of General Morgan were 
near the bridge. 


Building and Loan Ass’ns 
Figure in Development 


When reviewing the history of 
building and loan associations in 
Somerset County, the officers and 
directors can point to many 
worthwhile accomplishments. 


The first building and loan as- 
sociation organized in the county 
was the Peoples in Somerville in 
1887. Three months later during 
the same year the Bound Brook 
association was organiged. These 
two organizations have success- 
fully operated in the county con- 
tinuously for 54 years. Three years 
later the Citizens’ Building & 
Loan was formed here. Other as- 
sociations were organized at in- 
tervals during the following years 
and at present there are eight as- 
sociations in the county. 


The rapid rise of building and 
loan associations throughout the 
state in the past brought about 
the formation of county building 
and loan leagues comprised of the 
organizations in the county. The 
Somerset County League is the 
result of this growth. The local 
county league is made up of seven 
associations in the county and two 
associations contiguous to and 
operating in the county, and all 
the associations in the _ local 
county league are in an enviable 
position. No shareholders has 
lost money and the associations 
are all in a liquid condition. 

The Somerset League has pro- 
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ven by its financial condition to be 
truly devoted to the interests of 
home owners and savings inves- 
tors. 

The league fosters sound and 
constructive practices among its 
member associations and is pledged 
to perpetuate time tested princi- 
ples of safe systematic saving and 
sound home financing. The league 


further suggests and sponsors leg- 
islation designed to give the 
shareholders a greater measure of 
protection for investors. The 
league is ever alert to safeguard 


the interests of shareholders and 
constantly strives to advance the 
building and loan movement 
along conservative lines. 





Old Well Near Here Hid 
Blacksmith From Troops 


When the 166-acre farm of the 
late Susan A. Cain, situated on 
Foothall road, was sold at auction 
three years ago, there was recall- 
ed anew the story Miss Cain often 
told as related to her by her great- 
grandfather. It was about a well 
on the farm near an abandoned 
road atop the mountain which 
once served as a hiding place for 
a wayside blacksmith who refused 
to shoe the horses of British troop- 
ers who were in pursuit of Ameri- 
can forces along the mountain 
road to Pluckemin, in Revolu- 
tionary days. The blacksmith, 
the story was told, on seeing the 
soldiers approaching and realizing 
that he might be forced to work 
day and night shoeing British 
horses, without pay, threw his 
horseshoes into an old covered 
well and, getting a rope, lowered 
himself after them and remained 
there 24 hours while the soldiers 
hung about the empty blacksmith 
shop and searched in vain for the 
owner to ply his trade on their 
footsore and exhausted animals. 
The blacksmith, according to tra- 
dition, was himself exhausted and 
had some difficulty in getting him- 
self and his stock in trade from 
the well after the soldiers had 
passed on, but his cleverness was 
the talk of the countryside for 
many years afterward. 
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Miss Cain, in telling this story 
to a reporter a few years ago, said 
that it was not until she had 
grown to womanhood and took an 
interest in local historical events 
that she searched for traces of the 
old well that her ancestors had 
told her had since been filled in. 
She finally found it near an 
abandoned road. A circular hole, 
the diameter of a well, slightly 
sunk below the surrounding land 
and which kept sinking with pass- 
ing time, marked the spot of the 
historical adventure of Colonial 
days. 


—. 


Fire Routed Singers 


The old Unionist recounts a 
“Narrow Escape” in January, 
1870. A group had gathered in 
the Middlebush school for singing 
lessons. A light suspended from 
the ceiling by a string fell, spat- 
tering oil in all directions. Benches 
caught fire and for a time panic 
reigned. No persores in the audi- 
ence were burned. 


Mills, Church Burned 


Fire of undetermined origin 
destroyed the Green Valley flour 
mills owned by Moses H. French 
in April, 1870. Damage was $10,- 
000. The mills were in Somerset 
County, a mile from Plainfield. 
That same week, a defective flue 
set the Plainfield M. KE. Church 
afire with a $5,000 loss. 
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Advertisement—1 859 


COAL, COAL! .- 


As it is our annual custom to 
Lower the price of Coal, it be- 
comes necessary to give you a new 
list of prices at the Hay Market:— 

Best Lehigh, (screened) $3,75 








Best Lackawana, ‘“ 3,63 
Best Chestnut, oh 3,00 
Best Cumberland, 6,75 


N. B.—We would like our cus- 
tomers to take the trouble to 
weigh after us, and for remunera- 
tion we will give two pounds for 
every one pound short, 

LIM HE. 

Owing to the solicitations of 
lime burners and farmers, to have 
a good party to attend to the lime 
trade, we have taken the Agency, 
and will furnish to all at short 
notice, Springtown, Peapack and 
Pennsylvania Lime. 


BLACKSMITH AND FAMILY 
COAL 


always on hand at the Hay Market. 
W. T. & H. MANNING. 
Odd Tax Payments 

So badly did New Jersey need 

money to operate the government 

in 1720 that broken plate, ear- 

rings, jewels and wheat were ae- 

cepted in payment of taxes. Paper 

currency was scarce. 





Advertisement—1 860 


THE COUNTY HOUSE, 
MAIN-STREET, 
SOMERVILLE, N. J. 


The subscriber, having leased 
this well known house and having 
thoroughly refitted and furnished 
it, is now prepared to entertain his 
friends and the public. 

He will spare no pains to keep 
his larder and table well supplied 
with all the substantials and deli- 
cacies of the season, and the com- 





fort of his guests will always be 
his first consideration. 

It is his determination—if ef- 
fort and attention can accomplish 
anything—to keep a Hotel that 
will compare favorably with any 
in the State. 


JACKSON O. McCLELLAND. 





Advertisement—1859 


LYON’S POWDER AND PILLS 


Ants, Fleas, Bugs and Roaches 
Lyon’s Powder kills; 
No rat or mouse approaches, 
With safety, Lyon’s Pills, 
Lyon’s firm determine, 
Since he first his fiag unfurled, 
Is of all sorts of vermin 
To forever rid the world! 
So Rat, Mouse, Ant, Flea, Bug and 
Roach, 


On Lyon’s domain never dare en- 
croach, 


LYON’S POWDER is harmless 
to mankind, but will kill all house 
insects, garden worms, plant-bugs, 
&c. Lyon’s Magnetic Pills are sure 
death to rats and mice. Sold 
everywhere. Sample Flasks, 25 
cts.; regular sizes, 50 cts. and $1. 

Beware of Imitators and Im- 


posters. 
For Sale by C. BARCALOW. 














ae penny eg, 860 


MELAINOTYPES, 


THE MOST DURABLE PICTURE 
IN THE WORLD 


Taken on Sheet Iron. 


Can be had for a few weeks, in the 
building formerly occupied by Mrs. 
Shann. Please call and examine 
specimens before buying else- 
where. 


About 3000 were taken at Flem- 
ington. 








ORVILLE HAND. 
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General Greene Had Headquarters in 
Finderne House 


FINDERNE—About 1750, with 
brick imported from Holland, Der- 
rick Van Veghten built an addi- 
tion to the timber house his 
father had erected on the bank 
of the river here. This dwelling 
still stands. It is now occupied by 
the Bernhard Meyer Jr. and 
Henry Larson families. The orig- 
inal dwelling dates back to 1715, 
and was constructed by Michael 
Van Vechten, whose family had 
come to America in 1638. 

The house originally had four 
large rooms but the interior has 
been rearranged for two families, 
with 10 rooms. The red brick has 


been painted white. Otherwise 
the house is unchanged. It is now 
owned by the Singer Manufac- 


turing Company, 
itmine 193 4; 

Headquarters of General Na- 
thaniel Greene, commander of the 
Infantry Division of General 
George Washington’s Army during 
the Revolution, and occupied dur- 
ing the World War by officers of 
the U S. Quartermasters’ Corps, 
the house has an historic past 
both proud and colorful. It was 
here, at a Christmas party in 
1778, that Colonel Hamilton met 
for the first time Miss Schuyler 
who later became his wife. And 
it was at the same party, legend 
has it, that Washington ‘‘evinced 
his esteem for Mrs. Greene by 
dancing three hours with her 
without sitting down.’’ 


Derrick Van Veghten was a 
man of large means and excellent 
character. He served as foreman 
of the Grand Jury in Somerset 
County and was_ interested in 
many local enterprises. In 1735 
he was named commissioner of 


who purchased 


the highways and he served in the 
State Assembly in 1743 and 1744. 

He is buried in the family cem- 
etery east of Manville road, where 
14 graves are still marked. Sev- 
en of these are members of the 
Smith family. Dates range from 
1816 to »~185b; Garrick Van 
Veghten died November 29, 1781, 
at the age of 82. 


Pluckemin Doctor Il 


Even doctors get ill at times. 
Pluckemin in 1870 was without a 
physician. Dr. Livingston, it 
seems, who then operated in the 
vicinity, was forced to go to North 
Carolina for his health. 


Old Mill Fed Soldiers 
Old Mill Inn, that smart res- 
taurant near Bernardsville, was 
originally built in 1750 and served 
as a grain supply depot for Wash- 
ington’s troops during the Revo- 
lution. 


Born 238 Years Too Soon 


Girls who lived in Somerset 
around 1700 and failed to find 
a husband by the time they were 
16 or 17 were talked about by the 
housewives. 


Folding Carriage Top 
In 1870 N. B. Richardson of 
Somerville secured a patent on a 
new type carriage top which could 
be raised or lowered by the driver 
without leaving his seat. 


Larison’s Corner 
Larison’s Corner, near Ringoes, 
was once famous as a sports re- 
sort, believe it or not. It was 
regularly the scene of early horse 
racing, cock fights and other stir- 
ring diversions. 
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ONE OF COUNTY’S HISTORIC HOUSES 





The Van Veghten House at Finderne, whose history dates 


back to 1715. 


The present building, still tenanted, was 


constructed about 1750. 


First Jew in County 
Was Aaron Lazaider 


The first Jew to come to Som- 
erset County was Aaron Lazaider, 
a merchant who moved to Bound 
Brook from New York City in 
1698. 


Advertisement—1838 


FALL AND WINTER 
GOODS 

Just received, at the Store of 
the subscriber an assortment of 
Fall and Winter Goods, such as 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, AND 
SATINETTS, of various qualities 
and colors. 

PILOT CLOTH, for over-coats, 
—a very comfortable article, in 
cold weather. 

Some very desirable patterns of 








STRIPED and RIBBED CASSI- 
MERES. 

Some new style figured SILK 
VELVET and SILK VESTINGS. 
ENGLISH MERINO—all colors. 

BLACK ITALIAN SILK — 
FLANNELS—Rose Blankets. 
Horse Blankets. Domestic Sheet- 
ings & Shirtings, &c. &c. Also 
coarse & fine SALT. 

GROCERIES &c. &c. 
For sale unusually low for Cash, 
or barter for country produce, at 
the highest market price. 
S. CARHART. 
Boundbrook, Oct. 5, 1838. 








Advertisement—1860 


CHOICE SEGARS 
And Fine Cut Cavendish Tobacco, 
and Snuff, the cheapest in Town, 
at R. WHITENACK’S. 
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1626—Peter Minuit bought Man- 
hattan for Dutch for $24 
worth of trinkets. 

1634—Patent issued to Sir Ed- 
mund Plowden, making him 
Governor of New Albion. 
(New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania.) He 
could not colonize territory, 
however, and patent was re- 
voked. : 

1642—Claimed, but not authen- 
ticated, that Robeson family 
settled on Millstone River, 
according to family papers of 
late Rockhill Robeson, of 
Weston Family then moved 
to Philadelphia. 

1642—Dutch Governor Kieft, of 
New Amsterdam, arrested 
some English colonists who 
had come down from New 
Haven and settled on East 
bank of Delaware River. 

1643—Feb. 27—Governor Kieft, 
of New Amsterdam, sent sol- 
diers to Communipaw section 
of Jersey City who massa- 
cred 80 sleeping Tappan In- 
dians who had fled there to 
escape enemies. This pro- 
mulgated Indian war which 
raged from New Jersey to 
Connecticut and delayed col- 
onization. 

1651—Augustine Herman received 
square of land, having Rari- 
tan River for its southern 
boundary, running from Am- 
Doy to -Northe branch er ice 
said to have been $200. 

1660—Term ‘‘Bound Brook’’ being 
used to describe grants to 
landowners. 

1662—Essex County settled by 
Puritans from New Haven 
who found that colony too 
liberal to suit their religious 
views. 


1664—New Jersey called “New 
Caesarea’ in patent to Car- 
teret. 


1664—Robert Nicolls took New 
Amsterdam from Dutch for 
England in August, and Sir 
Robert Carr took settlements 
of Dutch on Delaware River 
in same year. 


1664—Charles II gave new terri- 
tory to James, Duke of York, 
who soon afterwards gave 
Lord Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret the land between 
Delaware and Hudson rivers. 


1664-65—Berkeley and Carteret 
granted form of government, 
to induce settlement, called 
‘Concessions,’ which  per- 
mitted a popular assembly 
and under which New Jersey 
was governed until Revolu- 
tion. 


1665—Philip Carteret sent to 
New Jersey as Governor. He 
made Elizabeth Town his 
seat of government. 

1668—First New Jersey Assem- 
bly met at Elizabeth Town. 

1670—First quitrents, for pro- 
prietors, came due and colon- 
ists refused to pay them, stat- 
ing they had paid Indians for 
land. Turmoil lasted two 
years. 


1673—Lord Berkeley sold West 
Jersey to John Fenwick, a 
Quaker, for 1,000 pounds. 
Fenwick subsequently inter- 
ested Penn in American col- 
onies. 

1674—“‘Quinquepartite’”’ deed exe- 
cuted in London, dividing 
colony into East and West 
Jersey. Erroneously = sur- 
veyed at first, this line prob- 
ably established the west- 
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ern boundary of Somerset 
County. 


1675—Hssex, Monmouth and 
Salem counties formed. 


1681—Land in Bridgewater Town- 
ship taken up in four grants 
given by Indians. Thomas 
Codrington, member of Gov- 
ernor’s Council, was only one 
to settle land. 
1682—Sir George Carteret, in 
financial difficulties, sold East 
Jersey, which included Som- 
erset, to company of Quakers. 
1682—Proprietors had land in 
Hillsborough and Franklin 
townships set off for them. 
1682—HEssex County included part 
of what became Somerset. 
1682—Middlesex County formed, 
which included part of what 
became Somerset. 
1683—Thomas Codrington built 
home in Bound Brook—gen- 
erally considered first’ to 
settle in Somerset. 
1683—John White, John Camp- 
bell, Archibald Campbell and 
others settle in and near 
Bound Brook. 
1685—Peter Van Nest, John Tunt- 
son, Dirk Middagh, Coers 
Vroom and others said to 
have come from Long Island 
to Millstone in this year. 
1685—Tract in Branchburg sold 
to John Dobie, John Camp- 
bell, Andrew Hamilton, John 
Drummond and Conrad Ten 


Eyck. 
1685—Dr. Henry Greenland and 
Richard Stockton settled 


near Rocky Hill. 

1685—Lord Neil Campbell bought 
1,650 acres near what is now 
Headgates, and sent 65 ser- 
vants to clear land and build 
house. 

1686—Huguenot families began to 
appear in New Jersey, chiefly 
in Monmouth County — de 
Fever, la Rye, Demarests and 





others. Some of these later 
settled in Somerset. 

1686—Perth Amboy, considered 
port of New Jersey, made 
capital of colony. 

1686—“Great Road’’ continued 
from North Branch River to 
Delaware. 

1688, May 14—Assembly met at 
Perth Amboy, and during this 
session set off Somerset Coun- 
UNS 

1688—Somerset named for Duke 
of Somerset and Somerset- 
shire. Bridgewater, Bedmin- 
ster and High Bridge (once 
part of Somerset) were names 
taken from Somersetshire. 

1688—James II determined to 
combine New Jersey, New 
York and New England as 
one royal colony and proprie- 
tors agreed, preserving their 
soil rights. 

1688—Hendrick Corsen Vroom, of 
New Amsterdam, bought 500 
acres west of mouth of North 
Branch. North Branch church 
(later Readington church) es- 
tablished on this site in 1717. 

1690—Margaret Winder, daughter 
of Governor Rudyard, bought 
1,000 acres in Bedminster on 
both sides of North Branch 
river. 

1692—Law passed dividing coun- 
ties into townships, but Som- 
erset so sparsely settled it 
was considered as one town- 
ship. 

1694—Law passed in New Jersey 
to raise tax of 150 pounds. 
Share for Somerset was only 
a little over four pounds, and 
Peter Van Nest was appointed 
to collect it. Somerset had no 
community recognized as 
town. 


1695—Legislature provided funds 
for roads between New Bruns- 
wick and Trenton, and stages 
were soon running over it, 
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connecting with boats’ for 
New York and Philadelphia. 


Southern Somerset _ settled 
along this road. 
1698—Aaron Lazaider, retired 


New York merchant, first Jew 
in Somerset County, settled in 
Bound Brook. 

1699—The Rev. Guilliam Bert- 
holf, only Dutch minister in 
New Jersey, organized Church 
of Raritan. 

1699—Michael Van Veghten 
bought land on north and 
south of Raritan in Finderne 
section, and built homestead. 
Dirk Middagh bought what 
later became known as Cor- 
nell Estate in Somerville 
same year. 

1700—Early settlers in Bedmin- 
ster were Huguenots, Scotch- 
Irish and later Germans from 
Palatinate—John Van Doren, 
Hugh Gaston, the Castners, 
Craigs and others. 

1700—Warren Township settled 
by Joseph Allen, of England. 

1700 (about) — Basking Ridge 
settled by squatters. 

1700—Presbyterian Church in 
Bound Brook organized. 


1701—John Harrison, of Rocky 
Hill, acquired title to what 
is now Bernards Township, 
from Indians for proprietors 
for $50. 


1701—Dutch company from Long 
Island bought tract in heart 
of Franklin Township—Peter 
Cortelyou, Stoffel Probasco, 
Theodore Polhemus, Denis 
Tunis and others. 

1702—East and West Jersey unlit» 
ed in one province. 

1703—Dutch church organized at 
Three Mile Run. Had no 
pastor until 1720, when Rev. 
T. J. Frelinghuysen arrived. 

1710—Dutch company _ settled 
Harlingen tract, purchased of 
Peter Sonmans. Includes 


Beekmans, Voorhees, Hoag- 
lands and others. 
1710—Settlers in Franklin at this 
time, or shortly after, were 
John Harrison, George Wil- 
lox, Hagemans, Hendrick 
Fisher, Schenks, DeHarts, 
Cortelyous, Barcalows, Wy- 
coffs, Williamsons, Freling- 
huysens (1717) and Van 
Dorens (1728). 
1713—Somerset granted 
court. 
1714—Somerset Court House built 
at what is now Franklin 


own 





Park. 
1717—Basking Ridge purchased 
from Indian chief named 


Nowenoik for proprietors for 
$50. Supposed to be ridge 
on which animals basked in 
the sun. 

1717-20—Bernards Township set- 
tled by Ayers, Kirkpatrick, 
Annin, Alward, Conklin, Fin- 
ley, Hall, Stelle and other 
families. 


1717-18—North Branch church 
built on Vroom land, first ser- 
mon preached by the Rev. T. 
J. Frelinghuysen February 
21, 1720, seat of Queens Col- 
lege when British held New 
Brunswick during the Revolu- 


tion. 

1720—Vails, ‘“Runyons,  Boices, 
Mannings, Woodens, Drakes, 
Vermueles, Van  Deventers 


and others were settling in 
North Plainfield Township at 
about this time. 

1721—Derrick Van Veghten built 
his home at Finderne of im- 
ported Dutch bricks. Head- 
quarters of Gen. Greene dur- 
ing Revolution. 


1721—Building erected of logs for 
Raritan Church on Van Vegh- 
ten property at Finderne. 

1725—Frame church built in. 
Bound Brook on Main street 
—seated about 100. 
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1727—Consistory of Harlingen 
Reformed Church, called 
“Church over the Millstone’”’ 
ordained. Was not called 
Harlingen until 1801 when 
village was incorporated and 
named in honor of Rev. Van 
Harlingen. Had been called 
Sourland before that. 


1730—A traveler wrote to Gover- 
nor Hunter (for whom Hun- 
terdon County was named) 
and said that ‘road from 
Brunswick to Delaware is 
lined with white fences and 
comfortable farmhouses, 
while in 1715 there were only 
four or five houses between 
the Raritan and Delaware.’’ 


17381—Queens bridge built at 
Bound Brook. 
1732—“Baskenridge”’ Presbyter- 


ian Church organized. 
1734—Andrae Coejeman built 
house of imported brick in 
what is now Raritan. 
1734—George Middagh built tav- 
ern on east end of what is 
known as Cornell Estate, in 
Raritan, and here township 
meetings were held when 
Bridgewater was formed. 
1735—Franklin Township formed. 
1738—Act passed for construction 
| of new court house for Som- 
erset, built at Millstone. 
1738—New Brunswick Presbytery 
was organized and included 
Peapack, Crosswicks, Cran- 
berry, Maidenhead, Hopewell, 
Bound Brook, Baskenridge, 
Lebanon Readington, Ne- 
sham}::y and New Brunswick. 
1740—Presbyterian church built 
at Lamington which served 
Lebanon, Peapack and Read- 
ington. 
1749—Bridgewater Township 
formed by letters patent from 
King George II. 


1750—Jacob Eoff built tavern at 
Pluckemin. 





1760—Earl of Stirling settled in 
Basking Ridge in consider- 
able style. 

1751—The Rev. Dr. Kennedy, ap- 
pointed to Presbyterian 
Church of Basking Ridge, es- 
tablished a classical school 
which earned a favorable rep- 
utation throughout the State. 

1751-52—The Rev. John Freling- 
huysen built ‘“‘The Parson- 
age,” of Holland bricks, in 
Somerville. Gen. Frederick 
Frelinghuysen, Revolutionary 
hero, born here the next year 
and here the Rev. Frelinghuy- 
sen started classical school to 
train young men for ministry. 

1752—St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
built at Pluckemin, which had 
tavern, blacksmith, stores 
and mill. 

1758—Settlers recognized claims 
of Indians to land south of 
Raritan and gave them per- 
mission to fish in all rivers 
and hunt on all unenclosed 
land. 

1760—Dr. Abraham Van Buren 
was practicing in Millstone. 

1760—Bernards Township incor- 
porated. 


1762—Montgomery Township set 
off. 


1764—Bridgewater Township ap- 
propriated 100 pounds for 
care of poor. Three years 
later it asked for bids for 
caring for poor, but shortly 
afterwards decided this was 
not a humane way to care for 
paupers. 

1765—Old York Road widened 
and improved from Bound 
Brook through to Elizabeth- 
town—had been mere bridle 
path before. 


1765—According to a history of 
this date Somerset’s ‘“‘land is 
rich and being settled by the 
industrious low Dutch and a 
few others. Much improved 
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is the staple of the 
county, of which they raise 
large quantities. They send 
their flour down the Raritan 
River to New York.”’ 

1767—$1,115 raised to build 
church in Millstone near Som- 
erset Court House, on land 
given by John Smock. The 
congregation was of the lib- 
eral sect, showing influence of 
Frelinghuysen. 

1769—Tunison’s Tavern built on 
site of present Somerset Ho- 
tel. The future village of 
Somerville settled around 
Tunison’s. 

1771, May 31—H i lls borough 
Township set off. Incorpor- 
ated 1798. 

1774, February—Hendrick Fisher, 
of Somerset, on New Jersey 
Committee which accepted in- 
vitation to ‘‘enter into corre- 


wheat 


spondence with our sister 
colonies.’’ The ‘‘committee’’ 
was well disposed towards 


cause of freedom for Col- 
onies. 

1775, April—On news of Lexing- 
ton Hendrick Fisher, of Som- 
erset, called Provincial Con- 
gress together at Trenton. 
Made plans for organizing 
militia. Fisher was president 
of Committee, Jonathan D. 
Sargeant, Somerset vice-presi- 
dent; William Paterson and 
Frederick Frelinghuysen, 
both of Somerset, secretaries. 

1775, August 5—Somerset direct- 
ed to raise two companies of 
militia for war with England. 

1775, October 28—Earl of Stir- 
ling, of Basking Ridge, made 
colonel of Eastern battalion 
of New Jersey militia. 

1776, August 27—Washington de- 
feated on Long Island and 
Lord Stirling and most of his 
command captured. 

1776, December 13—Genera 1 


Charles Lee captured by Brit- 
ish at Basking Ridge. 

1776, December 25—Washington 
surprises Hessians at Trenton 
through information  sup- 
posedly given by John Honey- 
man, Somerset County spy. 

1777, January 3—Battle of Prince- 
ton. Washington retired, with 
army, to Millstone that eve- 
ning, next night in Plucke- 
min and next in Morristown, 
where he spent winter. 


1777, January 20—General Dick- 
inson, with small force of 
Americans, defeated large 
English foraging party at 
Weston. 

1777, April 18—General Lincoln 
defeated by superior Eng- 
lish force in “Battle of 
Bound Brook.”’ 


1777, May 28—Washington and 
army encamp at Middlebrook 
Heights, behind Bound Brook. 


1778, Fall—Following Battle of 
Monmouth Washington’s army 
returned to Middlebrook 
Heights to camp for winter. 
Washington in Wallace House 
at this time. 


1779,  October—Simcoe raided 
Somerset and destroyed Court 
House and other property. 


1781, August—Washington’s army 
goes to Yorktown through 
Pompton, Basking Ridge, 
Pluckemin, ete. 

1783, November 2—Washington 
wrote farewell to army at 
home of Judge Berrian, in 
Rocky Hill. 

1788, April 22—Washington pass- 
ed through Franklin Park on 
way to New York to assume 
office. ; 

1790—School built in what is now 
Somerville, near Tunison’s. 

1791, March 3—Thomas Paterson, 
of Somerset, major of regi- 
ment in frontier war in Ohio 
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against Indians. Was later 
Governor of New Jersey. 

1801, July 4—Founding of ‘‘Acad- 
emy of Somerville.’’ 

1806, March 5—Warren Township 
formed. 

1807, November 18—‘‘Somerville 
Aqueduct Company” charter- 
ed to run pipe of hollowed 
pine logs from spring in 
Mountain to Somerville. 

1807—Move in Somerville for li- 
brary—Kept in store of David 


Latourette and later in 
“Messenger’’ office. 
1807—Bridgewater selects Mrs. 


Dearwell for keeper of poor 
house and allowed her 60 
cents a week for each inmate. 
1809—John Davenport, who owned 
100 acres fronting on Main 
street, Somerville, divided 


‘lots and sold lottery tickets - 


on them for $30. 

1809—New Jersey Turnpike com- 
pleted between New Bruns- 
wick and Kaston. 

1811—Turnpike between Spring- 
field and Jersey Turnpike 
authorized. Ran through 
Pluckemin. 

1812—Lawyer John Frelinghuysen 
commanded company at Sandy 
Hook during War. 

1813—“‘New Germantown Turn- 
pike Company” authorized 
to run road between North 
Branch and New German- 
town. 

1816, May 21—Somerset Coun- 
ty Medical Society formed— 
first in State. 

1816, October 1—Somerset Coun- 
ty Bible Society formed. 

1816—Somerville Charity School 


started. 
1823, October—Mr. Gore started 
to print “Somerset Messen- 


ger’’ in Somerville. 
1825—James Ten Eyck, of North 

Branch, given patent for 

mowing machine based on 


principal of modern lawn 
mower. 

1829—Peter D. Vroom, of Somer- 
ville, elected Governor. 

1834, June—Delaware & Raritan 
Canal opened. 

1828—Joshua Doughty built first 
brick store in Somerville. 

1885—Somerset County Agricul- 
ture Society formed. 

1840—Liberal charter granted 
“Somerville Water Power 
Company.’’ Company was 
ready to lease water rights in 
1865. 

1840—‘‘Vealtown”’ changed _ to 
‘Bernardsville’ at suggestion 
of Mr. Roderick A. Mitchell. 

1842—Railroad from Elizabeth- 
town reaches Somerville. Ber- 


nards Sterns ffirst station 
agent, James Kreusen, assist- 
ant. 


1848—David P. Kenyon moved 
machinery plant from Belvi- 
dere to Raritan. Made water 
wheels and agricultural ma- 
chinery. 

1845—Branchburg set off from 
Bridgewater Township. 

1846—Young Ladies Seminary 

started on Main street, Somer- 

ville. 

1848—Somerset County Bank in- 
corporated, capital $100,000. 
Joshua Doughty, president; 
William G. Steele, cashier. 


1850—Triangle of land bearing 


Rutgers College ceded _ to 
Middlesex from Franklin 
Township. 

1853—Gas introduced into Som- 
erville. 


1855—Academy in Somerville too 
small and new building con- 
structed on High street, cost 
$5,000. 

1856—Raritan Woolen Mills es- 
tablished by David L. Ein- 
stein. Made cloth for Civil 
War soldiers shortly after- 
wards. 
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1857, August 17—Franklin Agri- 
cultural Society, of Somerset, 
incorporated. 

1857—Isaac Van Doren, Somer- 
ville, took out patent on new 
type agricultural rake. 

1860, February 7—Somerset Coun- 
ty Sunday School Association 
formed at East Millstone. 

1860—Population Somerset Coun- 
ty,e235;000; 

1861, April 15—Recruiting begins 
in Somerville on call of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

1862—Alexander Donaldson, pub- 
lisher of ‘‘Somerset Messen- 
ger,’’ takes command of 13th 
Regiment of New, Jersey. 

1863—Somerville gives $2,216 for 
aid to soldiers. 

1863, September 17—30th Regi- 
ment, composed of Somerset 
and Hunterdon recruits, 
mustered in at Flemington. 

1864, March 21—First National 
Bank, Somerville, organized. 
A. D. Hope, president; John 
W. Taylor, cashier. Located 
on first floor of old Ten Eyck 


House. Built own building, 
1874. Became Trust Com- 
pany, 1917. 


1866, March—Act passed which 
permitted organization of 
Somerville School District. 
Joshua Doughty, first presi- 
dent; Daniel Porter, secre- 
tary; John Lindsley, treas- 
urer; Hugh M. Gaston, Henry 
A. Herder, James T. Vander- 
veer, John T. Conkling, Dr. 
Henry F. Van Derveer, Sam- 
uel Tunison and Henry Peters, 
members of Board. 

1868, April 2—Raritan incorpor- 
ated. 

1868—School in Somerville built 
for Negro children. 

1869, March 16 — South Bound 
Brook incorporated — For- 
merly known as Bloomington. 





1873, August 18—Y. M. C. A. 
formed in Somerville. 

1875—New bridge built at Bound 
Brook, $75,000. 

1876, July—A. V. D. Honeyman 
installs steam power and new 
presses in ‘‘Unionist-Gazette.”’ 

1877, October 1—W. C. T. U. 
started in Somerville. 

1855, June—North Plainfield in- 
corporated. 

1877—Building and Loan societies 
started in Somerville and 
Bound Brook. 

1888, June 8—D. N. Messler be- 
gins publication of ‘‘SSomerset 


Democrat.”’ 
1889—First shuttle train operates 
between Somerville and 


Bound Brook. 
1889—Middlebush giant, Colonel 
Ruth Goshen, dies. 

1890, February—Old Somerset 
Hall building purchased as 
new home for the Somerset 
Democrat, 

1890, June—Cotillion or German 
inaugurated at ball at Mrs. 
Adolph Mack’s. 

1891—-Saturday half-holiday law 
passed. 

1891—Edison’s kinetograph plac- 

ed on market. 

1891—The Banjo girl. 

1892—Somerville gets its 
fire alarm. 

1892—‘‘Ta-Ra-Boom-de-ay.”’ 

1892—The pointed bang for wo- 
men. 

1894, October—Open electric rail- 
road between Somerville and 
Bound Brook. 

1894, December—Dismantle old 
Second Church at South and 
Division streets. 

1895, January—Finderne Park, 
elaborate new resort, opens. 

1895, September — Cornerstone 
laid for St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, memorial to the late 
Rev, John Rowland. 

1896, February—Floods do $250,- 
000 damage in county. 


first 
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Bridges swept away in every 
township, with Bound Brook 
getting the worst washing. 

1897, May—Jacob S. Johnson, 
Negro preacher, hanged on 
the gallows here for the mur- 
der of Annie Beekman. 

1897, June—Dedicate new edifice 
of First Reformed Church, 
the Rev. W. Stockton Cran- 
mer pastor. 

1898—Trolley line through 
Bridgewater completed, after 
long fight. With opening of 
Somerset street, direct com- 
munication with New Bruns- 
wick available for first time. 

1898—Thomas Building complet- 
ed in Somerville. 

1899, June—Kenilworth 
opened at Pluckemin. 

1900—Begins plans for new, one- 

story library building on lot 
to rear of the First National 
Bank, on Maple street. Li- 
brary will be entirely free to 
all residents when it is hous- 
ed in new building. 

1900, March—First National 
Bank of Somerville moves in- 
to new home on West Main 
street. 

1901, March—Fire at Glen Gard- 
ner threatens entire town. 
Loss put at $100,000. Som- 
erville firemen aid in fight. 

1901, July—Explosion kills two 
and destroys drug store of 
H. W. Reusswig. 


1902—Unusual cave in quarry of 


Inn 


Philip Todd at  Peapack 
opened to public. 
1902, March—Another great 


flood throughout county as 
Raritan River becomes tor- 
rent and overflows banks. 


1902—The ‘‘Great Locust Year.” 
Worst plague since 1885. 

1908, April—About 100 Slav la- 

borers on Duke Farm strike 
for more pay, 

1905, April—Barnum & Bailey’s 





Greatest Show on Earth plays 
Somerville, attracting thou- 
sands. 

1906, June—Old Court House and 
Jail sold at public auction. 
Purchased by Hyman Kline, 
junk dealer. Court House 
brings $125 and jail $700. 
Freeholders decide to build 
white marble Court House, at 
approximate cost of $300,000. 

1907—Deats Memorial Home for 
Children opened in borough. 

1907, September—New Somerset 
Hotel opened in Somerville, 
with Citizens Band discours- 
ing popular airs from the bal- 
cony. Colonel William H. 
Early proprietor. 

1907, November—Masonic Order 
of New Jersey lays corner- 
stone for new Court House 
here. 

1908, February—New County Jail 
opened. 

1908, May—The Somerset Inn, 
near Bernardsville, destroyed 


by fire. 

1908—New Court House com- 
pleted, 

1909, April—Dedicate new Court 
House. 


1909, July — Swift & Company 
plant on South street destroy- 
ed by fire. 


1909, July—Carbon Stove & Range 
Company and two-thirds of 
Somerville Iron Works laid 
in ruins by fire. Loss exceeds 
$100,000. 


1909, November—Lay cornerstone 
for new Jewish synagogue on 
East Main street, Colonel N. 
Y. Dungan acting as master 
of ceremony. 

1909, November—Subject of hyp- 
notice exhibition at Somerville 
Theatre collapses on stage 
and dies several hours later, 
causing international reper- 
cussions in the medical and 
hypnotic fields. 
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1909, December—Flames sweep 
Peapack business section, 
threatening entire town. 

1910, January—Company M of 
Second Regiment opens its 
new Armory to the public. 

1910, September—Gas engine at 
creamery explodes and flames 
spread through Neshanie Sta- 
tion, most disastrous fire in 
town’s history. Loss is $100,- 
000, 

1910, October—Woodrow Wilson, 
campaigning for the Presi- 
dency, visits Somerville and is 
given great demonstration at 
largest mass rally ever held in 
borough. 

1911, February — Fire destroys 
property and raw materials 
valued at $40,000 at Somer- 
set Manufacturing Company 
in Raritan. 

1911, March—Curfew ordinance 
passed for Somerville. Chil- 
dren under 16 must be in 
homes by 9 p. m. 

1912—Wilson Military Academy 
at Finderne destroyed by fire 
in two hours. The building, 
the former John C. Shaw ho- 
tel, took two years to build. 

1913, January—Far Hills Post 
Office looted of $1,146 after 
sunmen exchange fire with 
clerk. 

1913, May—Harlingen goes dry 
as Judge Beekman refuses to 
renew liquor license for Har- 
lingen Hotel. 

1913, May—Henry M. Weeks Hos- 
pital at Skillman dedicated. 

1913, July—Widow’s pension re- 
lief law effective. 

1913, August—N. O. Dunster livy- 
ery stable and adjacent build- 
ing burns, with loss of one 
life. Damage estimated at 
$40,000. 


1914—World War opens. 


1914, November—Cattle in Somer- 
set County quarantined. 


1914, December—Borough gets 
real police headquarters in 
Engine House and cops go on 
duty all night. 

1915—Paul Robeson plays Othello 
in high school production of 
farce on Shakespeare. 

1915, April—Gypsy Smith, evange- 
list, packs Second Church. 

1915—Second National Bank 
goes into new home at Main 
and Bridge streets. 


1915, May — Lusitania — sinks. 
Among rescued are Assembly- 
man Ogden H. Hammond of 
Bernardsville, Mrs. Ham- 
mond reported missing. 


1915—New $100,000 custodial 
building at Skillman Village 
dedicated and named for Her- 
man F. Moosbrugger of Som- 
erville. 


1916—Somerset County only coun- 
ty in New Jersey without one 
saloon. 


1917, February—Unionist-Gazette 
building almost totally de- 
stroyed by fire. The three- 
story brick building had 
been the paper’s home more 
than 40 years. Loss estimated 
at $135,000 


1917, March—Somerville Trust 
Company succeeds First Na- 
tional Bank of Somerville. 

1917, April—Somerville gets new 
modern’ telephone system, 
which eliminates the old 
crank handle. 

1917—Somerset County boys an- 
Swer nation’s call to arms in 
World War. Harold N. Hal- 
stead first to fall on foreign 
battle field. 

1917, November -—— Unionist-Ga- 
zette moves into new home 
at Main and Warren streets. 

1918, May—Greatest blast in his- 
tory of county takes place at 
Chimney Rock crushed stone 
quarry when 11 tons of dyna- 
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mite, scientifically placed and 
exploded by electricity, split 
asunder a section of moun- 
tain weighing 175,000 tons, 

1918, August—Hight highwaymen 
hold up truck carrying $40,- 
000 cargo of silk on Union 
avenue, near here, and mur- 
der driver when he attempts 
to protect his load. 

1918, November—Germany sur- 
renders and World War Ar- 
mistice is signed. 

1919, May—Somerville district 
goes over the top in Victory 
Loan drive, subscribing $89,- 
300 over quota of $571,600. 

1919, October—Monster homecom- 
ing celebration for World 
War veterans. 

1919, November—Labor uprising 
at Manville. Workers take 

' possession of every road lead- 
ing to plant. Violence and 
bloodshed ensue as some 
workers refuse to join strike. 
Seventeen strikers finally ar- 
rested and jailed. Armed 
guard placed around plant. 
Strike collapses after 15 days. 

1920—Daylight saving bill killed 
in Senate. 


1920—Tablet presented to Somer- 
ville by old Fourth Infantry 
regiment is placed on boulder 
on Court House lawn; regi- 
ment camped here in early 
days of war. 

1920—Somerset women get vote, 
as Suffrage Amendment is 
ratified by 36th state, Ten- 
nessee. 

1921, August—President Harding 
signs peace treaty at home of 
U. S. Senator Joseph S. Fre- 
linghuysen here. 

1922, September—The Rev. John 
E. W. Hall, rector of St. John 
the Evangelist Church, New 
Brunswick, and Mrs. Eleanor 
Mills found murdered on Phil- 
lips farm in Somerset County. 


1923, March—Eleven houses and 
seven other buildings destroy- 
ed in fire at Martinsville. Loss 
set at $125,000. Village in 
panic. 

1923—Ku Klux Klan active in 
Somerset County. After riot 
at Bound Brook meeting, Ku 
Klux Klan asks protection 
against those who would pre- 
vent its organizing units in 
this county. 

1924, February—Dedicate Somer- 
set’s new $250,000 high 
school. 

1924, July—Lay cornerstone for 
new $400,000 building for 
Somerset Hospital. 

1924, September—New Elks’ club 
house here formally opened. 

1925—Lay cornerstone of new 
$12,000 church house in Har- 
lingen. 

1925—Colleen Moore in ‘‘The Per- 
fect Flapper.”’ 

1926, March—$30,000 fire at Bap- 
tist Church. 


1926—Hall-Mills murder trial 
here. 
1928, January—Seven hundred 


and seventy-two alleged heirs 
claim share of James B. 
Duke’s millions. Claims of 
167 allowed by court, 

1928, April—Kenilworth Inn at 
Pluckemin gutted by fire. 

1928—Senator Clarence E. Case 
named chairman of N. J. leg- 
islative commission to investi= 
gate Hudson County politics 
and Frank Hague’s wealth. 

1929, January—New borough hall 
dedicated. 

1929—Senator Case appointed to 
Supreme Court by -Governor 
Larson. 

1929, April—Manville separates 
from Hillsborough Township, 
incorporates as a borough. 

1929, June—New M. E, Church 
dedicated here, service direct- 
ed by the Rev. Frederick W. 
Sloat. 
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1980, April—William J. DeMond 
buys all properties and hold- 
ings of the Raritan Woolen 
Mills and Somerset Manufac- 
turing Company. 

1930, July—New $75,000 Man- 
ville National Bank building 
opened. 

1930, April—Baptist 
Home _ remodeled, 
Hotel Deauville. 


1930, July—Dedicate U. S. Vet- 
erans’ Hospital at Lyons. 
1930, September—Police Chief 
Charles B. Cavanaugh of 

Bernardsville slain, 

1932, January — Woods Tavern 
Hotel, 194-year-old inn, gut- 
ted by fire. 

1930, June—Somerville dedicates 
World War memorial on 
Legion Triangle. 

1930, June — Somerset gets its 
first nudist camp, located at 
Liberty Corner. 

1930, June—Somerset’s last Little 
Red Schoolhouse, the Moun- 
tain School at Zion, closed 
and sold at auction. 

1930, August — Somerville gets 
Sunday movies. 

1933, February—St. Ann’s Church 
in Raritan dedicated. 

19338, April—3.2 per cent beer. 

1933, April—Mayor Robert UL. 
Adams turns up first ground 
for new $66,740 federal post 
office here. 

1933—NRA—Drive to put bor- 
ough under the Blue Eagle, 

1933, November—Doris Duke be- 
comes the world’s richest girl 
on 21st birthday when she 
comes into bulk of father’s 
estate. 

1933, November—Edward Ketten- 
ring sentenced to State Prison 
for 15 to 20 years for the 
murder of Chief Cavanaugh 
of Bernardsville. 


Children’s 
opens as 





1934, June—New glider record of 
155 miles set in flight to Som- 
erset Hills Airport, Bernards 
Township, by Richard Du 
Pont. 


1934—Nazi boys’ camp established 
at Griggstown. 


19134—New $61,500 
over Raritan at 
opened to traffic. 

1935, February—Doris Duke bride 
of Richard H. R. Cromwell in 
New York. 

1935, February—$150,000 fire at 
old Graphite factory in Bound 
Brook. 

1935, December—Work gets un- 
der way on $6,000,000 
Franklin Township housing 
project under Resettlement 
Administration. 

1936, June—Final $50,000 pay- 
ment completely pays for 
Court House. 

1936, November—Trooper William 
(Scotty) Turnbull kidnaped 
by armed trio. Released un- 
harmed after kidnapers de- 
cide not to kill him, 

1937—Somerset County gets first 
child welfare worker. 

1937, September—Somerset loses 
its CCC camp. 

1938—The Big Apple comes to 
Somerset. 


1938, May—Somerset’s 250th an- 
niversary celebration. 


river span 
Finderne 


Connected Own Drain 


The first permit granted by the 
state to an individual to excavate 
in Main street, Somerville, was 
issued in July, 1920, to D. Dobbs. 
The permit allowed him to con- 
nect a drain from his cellar to the 
borough storm sewer system on 
the south side of the street. Dobbs’ 
property was adjacent the old Dr, 
Messler home, 
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